**We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.’’—Hxtne. 
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THE COSTLINESS OF WAR. 


By Wiiu1am ReEsrTe.1e. 


F ALL games the game of war is 

the most historical. It has been 
played with zest and zeal by mankind in 
every age and under every sun. From 
the time that ape-like man abandoned 
his arborical life in the forests and entered 
the keener struggle for existence on the 
plains and among the hills, from the time 
when society was first conceived in family 
and clan, right down through the un- 
numbered years until the present day 
when nature yields up her wealth at the 
magic touch of science, when society has 
become a highly complex organism, war 
has been a most serious business, and, at 
the same time, a most engrossing pastime 
of men. To the idealist who persists in 
believing in the goodness of humanity, to 
the philosopher who reasons of morality 
and brotherhood, to even the ordinary 
student who is not devoid of sentiment, 
the pages of history must present a sad- 
dening spectacle. The story of society 
must be to them a hideous nightmare, a 
.chaos of terrible dreams, something they 
would fain banish from their minds, 
something they would like to forget, but 
cannot. And who does not share the 
feelings of these gentle souls? What is 


of strife and discord, of murder and car- 
nage, of people yielding to the bitterest 
hatred and the fiercest passions, in short, 
of the devil fighting the arch-fiend, and 
the arch-fiend fighting the devil? It is 
answered that all this has not been with- 
out a hidden purpose, that the struggle 
of man with man is a blessing in disguise, 
that war is a manly sport contributing 
much to the utlimate welfare of humanity. 
There is doubtless a measure of truth in 
such statements as these. War has not 
been an unmitigated evil; it has served 
a very useful and perhaps necessary func- 
tion in the development of civilization. 


We contend, however, that war has ful- on ‘ 


filled its mission, except possibly in cer- 
tain parts of Asia and Africa, which must 
yet be brought under the white man’s 
government. We. go further and say 
that a perpetuation of war into this twen- 
tieth century will not mean progress, but 
retrogression. A short consideration of 
the costliness of war in modern times, 
not only from an economic, but from an - 
ethical and political point-of-view, ought 
to convince the most ardent supporter of 
militarism that nothing more is to be 
gained from war, at least, from war be- 
tween civilized nations. 


history after all but an oft-reiterated tale 
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In reckoning the cost of war the first 
item to be dealt with is the annual ex- 
penditure of the nations in maintaining 
their vast armies and armaments, in 
building fortifications, in deepening har- 
bors and building docks specially for 
warships, in constructing strategic rail- 
ways and meeting the expenses of the 
war department at home. The budgets 
of the various powers give one an approx- 
imate idea of the amount spent for mili- 
tary purposes every year, but it is some- 
what difficult to determine exactly what 
sum is devoted to the branches of ex- 
penditure enumerated above. The army 
and naval estimates of the United King- 
dom, for example, include the pension 
allowances, those of Germany and the 
United States do not; the maintenance 
of the Department of War at Washington 
is charged to the civil accounts, and the 
cost of fortification, harbor work and 
strategic railroads are charged in the 
European budgets sometimes to the 
Ministry of War, sometimes to the Min- 
istry of Public Works. It is sufficient 
for our purposes, however, to simply 
quote the expenditures charged to the 
army and navy without wading through 
the ramifications of the fiscal systems of 
the world in order to insure absolute ac- 
curacy. For the fiscal year 1903-4 the 
war budgets of the nineteen European 
states show a total normal expenditure 
of $1,300,000,000; that of the United 
States $217,991,512; that of Japan $29,- 
544,600, a total of $1,547,536,112. A 
goodly sum, this, for Christendom to be 
spending every year on instruments of 
destruction. 

The next item on our war-bill is the 
direct expendilures of the contending 
parties in prosecuting a war—the amount 
of money they spend in mobilizing, equip- 
ping, transporting, provisioning and pay- 
ing their soldiers, supplying them with 
all the munitions of war, and maintaining 
constant communication with the field 
of operations. The direct outlay in- 
volved in even a petty war is necessarily 


very large. According to M. Bloch, an 
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efficient fighting man cannot be main- 
tained in the field of battle on less than 
eight shillings a day, certainly not if the 
commisariat department is as corrupt as 
was that of the British in Cape Colony 
during the South African war. The 
Crimean war cost the five powers con- 
cerned $1,700,000,000; the Franco-Prus- 
sian war made a hole in the treasuries at 
Paris and Berlin of over $1,000,000,000, 
which sum does not include the $1,000,- 
000,000 indemnity paid by France to 
Germany or the $50,200,000 levied by the 
Prussian troops from certain towns and 
cities of France. Mr. Edward Atkinson 
has shown that in the eight years from 
1898 to 1905 the American people will 
have spent in war and warfare $1,200,- 
000,000. 

The amount of money, however, actually 
taken from the national exchequer for 
the prosecution of war is only a fraction 
of the economic loss really entailed. Na- 
tions could well afford to play this game 
of life-and-death for any number of years 
if the operations of armies were confined 
within certain areas outside the pale of 
civilization, and the only expense in- 
curred was the maintenance of warriors 
in the field. But we have to do with war 
as it is, and war as it is involves a loss to 
mankind which baffles calculation. To 
the direct loss of war resulting from the 
diversion of public revenues to military 
purposes must be added the destruction 
of property, the damage done to industry 
and commerce, the economic value of 
the men drawn from the field of pro- 
ductive industry into the unproductive 
ranks of the army, the economic value of 
the workpeople employed to support the 
soldiery and fit out armaments, and the 
displacement of capital. These consti- 
tute what are called the indirect losses. 
Let us examine them in greater detail. 
In modern warfare the deliberate devas- 
tation of an enemy’s country is not car- 
ried on to nearly the same extent as for- 


merly. Non-combatants, at the present 


day, enjoy much more immunity from 
the vicissitudes of war than did their 
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ancestors, thanks to the modern com- 
misariat system. Armies in the days 
gone by were expected to live on the 
country in which they were fighting, and 
they did so with little consideration for 
the inhabitants whose hospitality was 
enforced. ‘Though the conditions of war- 
fare have improved greatly during the 
last century, property still suffers con- 
siderable depreciation and a no small 
amount of destruction during the course 
of a campaign. Besides the loss suffered 
by real estate and private property of 
various kinds, there is much damage 
done to roads, to crops, to fortifications 
and to armaments, all of which must be 
renewed after the war. 

The loss to a country from the destruc- 
tion of property is small compared to the 
loss sustained by industry and commerce. 
A war between two great industrial states 
always has disastrous effects on trade. 
How else could it be? Immediately on 
the outbreak of hostilities, what happens ? 
Mobilization takes place. Volunteers, 
the militia, and maybe the reserves are 
called upon to take leave of friends and 
home, and march forth to battle in some 
distant land. The best men throughout 
the country—those of superior brain and 
brawn—are snatched away from field 
and workshop and mine, made to shoul- 
der a musket, shipped away from their 
native soil to fight for the devil only 
knows what. These men, be it empha- 
sized, are withdrawn from the field of 
productive industry and given an occu- 
pation which adds not to the wealth of 
the world, but which consumes it like an 
insatiable monster. Now note three 
things: (1) that these men cease to pro- 
duce wealth, (2) that they do not cease 
to consume it, (8) that they positively 
destroy it. We have considered the 
third. In regard to the second it has 
been estimated by Stein that it costs three 
times as much to provision an army in 
the field as it does the same body of men 
at home. That is to say, a soldier cam- 
paigning consumes three times as much 
wealth as he does under ordinary cir- 


cumstances. The first is a more im- 
portant item. When 100,000 men, the 
best in the land, are withdrawn from the 
ranks of producers, and placed in the 
ranks of non-producers, the country suf- 
fers a positive loss. Sir Robert Giffen 
places the economic value of the average 
workingman at $400 a year, Mr. Edward 
Atkinson at $700. The first estimate 
applies to English workmen, the second 
to American workmen. The monetary 
value of Continental workmen is lower 
than that of English workmen, so let us 
place the average worth of European and 
American workmen at $400, a figure 
which all wilt admit is an injustice to the 
workmen of Christendom. Now, in case 
of war, let us suppose that each of the 
contending parties put into the field 100,- 
000 volunteer troops for one year; that 
makes 200,000 men engaged in blowing 
each other’s brains out who would other- 


wise be occupied in growing corn, mining 
coal and manufacturing goods to the 
value of $80,000,000. But if instead of 
200,000 men campaigning for one year, 
there be 900,000, inclusive of regulars, 
fighting for one and a half years as in the 
late Russo-Japanese war, 1,800,000 as 
in the Franco-Prussian war, or 3,400,000 
fighting for four years, nearly all of whom 
were volunteers, as in the American civil 
war, one begins to get a real insight into 
the costliness of war. But the nations’ 
industrial loss does not end here. It is 
agreed by economists that for every sol- 
dier in the field there must be another 
person employed in productive industry 
in his support. Thus, if 200,000 men 
are engaged in war, there must be 200,- 
000 more men, women or children en- 
gaged exclusively in supporting that war. 
That makes 400,000 people whose labor 
is diverted to the nefarious business of 
butchery and plunder, and whose annual 
economic value is $160,000,000. It must 
be pointed out, however, that this loss is 
more apparent than real. A portion of 
this $160,000,000 would have been con- 
sumed by the soldiery under ordinary 
circumstances and cannot, therefore, be 
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charged to war. We have, moreover, 
assumed that the 200,000 volunteer troops 
were all industrious workingmen in times 
of peace, whereas some of them were un- 
doubtedly idlers and of no economic 
value to the country anyway. We have 
also failed to take into consideration that 
in time of war a people works at high 
pressure, that the output per capita is 
increased, and that the surplus labor of 
the country—the unemployed—is_util- 
ized. But after all deductions are made, 
the economic loss to the world remains 
very considerable. It will be borne in 
mind that our estimates are based on an 
army of 200,000 men, and that the armies 
of the present day greatly exceed that 
number. 

In the above paragraph we have dis- 
cussed the labor value wasted in the pros- 
ecution of a war. We have now to con- 
sider the great loss war occasions to trade. 
On the outbreak of hostilities industry 
suffers to no small extent by the absorp- 
tion into the army of the best workmen, 
those strong of arm and keen of eye. 
True, thousands stand ready to fill the 
vacant benches, but the blow struck to 
industry by the loss of its strongest and 
most competent workmen is irreparable. 
But this is the least of industrial losses. 


Trade suffers much from the impoverish- 
ment of mankind. Nobody has anything 
to gain from the poverty of his neighbor; 
no country has anything to gain from the 
poverty of another country. The pros- 
perity of one depends upon the prosperity 


of all. Prosperity begets prosperity, and 
prosperity is not begotten by war. War 
impoverishes, and on impecuniosity trade 
will not flourish. Trade, therefore, has 
nothing to gain from war, but a good 
deal to lose by it. We refer, of course, to 
war among civilized, nations, and not to 
wars of expansion which have opened 
up the East and once unknown parts of 
the world to WeStern exploitation. But 
wars of expansion have accomplished 
their purpose. Almost every square mile 
of this broad globe is now open to the 
commerce of Europeand America. Noth- 
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ing further is to be gained by conquest in 
the uttermost parts of the earth. Indi- 
vidual nations may profit by seizing ter- 
ritory and reserving commercial rights 
therein to themselves. Russian capitalists 
might exploit India to their own satis- 
faction if it were under the rule of the 
Czar, and the Russian ruling class might 
enjoy the plums of office following such 
territorial aggrandizement. But what 
would the world at large gain, what would 
America and England and Germany and 
France gain, if Russia and some other 
self-seeking power were to oust the British 
from the Peninsula? What advantage 
would accrue to industry and commerce 
if China were sliced up by the powers, 
and tariff walls erected about every sec- 
tion? It is in the interest of Western 
commerce that China should maintain 
the open-door policy forced upon her, 
but it is not in the interest of Western 
commerce that trade should be restricted 
there in any way. And just here let me 
point out how tariffs tend to perpetuate 
war. The dominating desire of every 
people is for trade; the one thing sought 
by every country is a market for its goods. 
History teaches us that this need must be 
satisfied, that an enterprising people will 
go to any length, will sacrifice its honor 
and risk all it possesses, to satisfy its 
craving for gold. Now when the people 
of one country find their goods barred 
from another country by prohibitive 
duties, bitter feelings are naturally cher- 
ished against the offending state and 
commercial aggression attempted at the 
point of the sword. I have no intention 
of treading here on the controversial 
ground of protection versus free trade; 
I only make the observation that unrea- 
sonable tariffs promote ill-feelings among 
the nations and thereby tend to provoke 
war. 

Let us consider in greater detail how 
war damages trade. We mean, of course, 
war between great powers, not punitive 
expeditions in Egypt or the Philippine 
Islands. A most serious, though some- 
what temporary effect of war between 
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two or more interpendent states is the 
paralysis of industry and interruption of 
commerce. Especially is this conse- 
quence felt in territories where the fight- 
ing is done. Though complete suspen- 
sion of work may not occur, yet capital- 
ists find it does not pay to continue their 
industries at the seat of war, where prop- 
erty and life are insecure and unhampered 
communications with the outside world 
cannot be had. During the Transvaal 
war, for instance, three-fourths of the 
gold industry at Johannesburg and on 
the Rand was suspended, and the Uit- 
landic population, who almost exclusively 
conducted the mining operations there, 
fled into Cape Colony and Natal, many 
of them in a state of destitution and de- 
pendent for the time being on charity. 
No elaborate reasoning and long citation 
of facts are required to show what dis- 
aster war brings to the industry and com- 
merce Of the belligerant parties, and even 
to that of neutral countries. It would be 
an insult to the intelligence of the reader 
to assume that he does not know what 


must be self-evident to every man on the 


street. The distress occasioned in Lan- 
cashire and certain parts of Europe by 
the fight for negro emancipation in the 
early sixties has not yet been forgotten. 
It is estimated by Bolles that 300,000 
workpeople throughout Europe were con- 
tinuously out of work owing to the Civil 
war. That memorable struggle is in- 
structive in more ways than one. It il- 
lustrates what a country may lose by 
prosecuting a war. In 1860 United 
States imports and exports as carried in 
American bottoms amounted to $507,- 
247,757, in foreign bottoms to $255,040,- 
793; that is 66.4 per cent. of the American 
carrying trade was protected by the Stars 
and Stripes. In 1865 only $167,402,872 
worth of goods were carried in American 
vessels, while $437,010,124 worth were 
conveyed in foreign vessels, a loss to the 
carrying trade of the United States of 
28.1 per cent. Shippers found it neces- 
sary to sell their vessels and do business 
under the protection of alien flags. And 
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this is the tendency of all naval wars—to 
transfer the carrying trade of the belliger- 
ent countries into the hands of foreigners. 

Still another loss from war, a loss which 
is sometimes overlooked, namely, the 
displacement of capital. Now war does 
not necessarily involve the displacement 
of capital, for the expenses of a war may 
be met by the temporary privation of the 
people, by the people devoting the money 
which they would otherwise spend on 
luxuries to war. It is seldom, however, 
that the expenses of a war are entirely 
defrayed in this way. Loans are usually 
resorted to, and these are said to diminish 
the amount of money invested in pro- 
ductive industry. This, however, is not 
necessarily the case. If it were so, gov- 
ernments might experience much diff- 
culty in raising the necessary funds for 
carrying on a war, for the returns of in- 
dustry are much greater than from gov- 
ernment bonds at 2} to 34 per cent. 
Though displacement of capital frequent- 
ly does take place, and that to a very 
serious degree, as in the Franco-Prussian 
war, when, according to the estimate of 
Sir Robert Giffen, $395,000,000 was ab- 
sorbed from commercial sources for mili- 
tary purposes, yet loans are usually de- 
rived from the floating wealth of the 
country, wealth lying idle, stored up in 
the coffers of multi-millionaires. 

To the direct and indirect cost of pre- 
paring for and prosecuting wars must be 
added bills payable in after years, such 
as compensation for property destroyed, 
support of families made destitute by 
the loss of their bread-winners, pensions, 
and charges on debts incurred. By 1879 
the treasury at Washington had paid out 
in compensation and pensions the sum 
of $2,500,000,000, and from 1879 to 1902 
an equal sum, or, in exact figures, $2,- 
481,134,333, a very small part of which 
may be charged to the Spanish-American 
war. And this account is not yet settled. 
What sums of money have been given in 
private charity to those plunged into 
poverty in consequence of the Civil war 
have never been estimated, but the figure 
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must be very large. The direct expendi- 
tures of the North and the South during 
the war amounted to about $5,000,000,- 
000. Thus the direct cost of the war of 
the Rebellion to the people of the United 
States has been $10,000,000,000, a third 
of which would have liberated every col- 
ored slave at $1,000 per head. But 
Uncle Sam’s war-bill on behalf of his 
negro subjects is not yet fully made out. 
In 1860 his debt was $65,000,000, in 1865 
it stood at the majestic figure of $2,800,- 
000,000. I have not the annual expendi- 
tures of the United States for the thirteen 
years between 1865 and 1878, and am, 
therefore, unable to quote the interest 
on the war-debt for that period. In 1878 
it was $102,500,875, but by that year the 
debt had been greatly reduced, and in 
consequence the interest paid was con- 
siderably lower than the preceding years. 
We shall be much below the mark in 
putting the total interest charges from 
1865 to 1878 at $1,500,000,000. From 
1878 to 1898 an additional expenditure 
of $1,062,619,835 for interest was neces- 
sitated. That makes over $2,562,000,- 
000 extra to be added to the $10,000,000,- 
000 cost of the Civil war. The statistics, 
however, of some particular war are of 
no vital importance; the essential prin- 
ciple to be grasped is that the cost of any 
one war does not commence at its out- 
break and end with its cessation. Here 
are the people of this Republic still pay- 
ing for the folly of their grandfathers in 
not settling the slave-question as the 
British government settled it in Africa 
and the West Indies. Had the blacks 
been liberated gradually by a well-de- 
fined policy of compensation things would 
have turned out better for both the nation 
and the negroes themselves. It must be 
a source of great pleasure to the people 
of Europe to spend every year a little less 
than a billion dollars in payment of the 
bloody sport their forefathers engaged 
in. What does it matter if the present 
generation did not participate in the 
noble game of skull-splitting? What 
does it matter if we did not see the tourna- 
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ments and hear the bugles resounding 
the call to arms? Have we not the right 
to hold another tournament and leave it 
to our children, yea, our children’s chil- 
dren to foot the bill? What does it mat- 
ter that thousands starve to-day, that 
thousands more drag out an existence 
which no human being ,with a soul hidden 
somewhere in his anatomy, should be 
called upon to endure, that millions yet 
unborn should be foredoomed to do 
likewise, that the pittance earned by the 
poor should be taken away from them to 
pay for fun they never enjoyed, what 
matters all this? Are not our walls 
adorned with trophies won and our parks 
bristling with cannon captured by “our 
gallant boys” ? 

So far we have reckoned the cost of 
war in dollars and cents. We have con- 
sidered the whole question from a finan- 
cial point-of-view. An attempt has been 
made to expose the economic folly of 
militarism. One would not begrudge 
these enormous expenditures, however, 


if substantial benefits were gotten in re- 


turn. Society could perhaps afford to 
lavish the wealth it produces on such a 
destructive business, if the race itself 
were immune from injury. But a mo- 
ment or two’s reflection will show that it 
is not, that the injury done to the race is 
incomparably greater than the injury 
done to its treasure. It has been fre- 
quently urged in justification of war that 
it conduces to a high type of humanity 
by exterminating the weak and ensuring 
the survival of the strong. There is con- 
siderable force in this argument. It is 
undoubtedly true that war has been a 
factor in the evolution of society by its 
disencumbering the earth of inferior 
races. On this ground the aggression 
of civilization into Africa and certain 
parts of Asia may still be permissible. 
But the argument loses whatever force 
it has when applied to wars other than 
those of extermination. Ever since the 
ferocity of war was diminished by senti- 
ment and international agreements, ever 
since modern conditions of warfare forced 
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themselves upon the world, the conten- 
tion that war evolves a better type of man 
became obsolete, who will venture to say 
that the Napoleonic wars, the Crimean, 
the Franco-Prussian or the Russo-Japan- 
ese wars have contributed to the physical 
welfare of mankind? Far from per- 
fecting a fine physique in the race, mod- 
ern warfare has caused degeneration. 
It is said that the Napoleonic wars di- 
minished the stature of the French one 
inch. All the stalwart men of that nation 
were sacrificed to the insatiable ambition 
of the Corsican, while the small and the 
weak were left to procreate the race. 
And that is the inevitable result of all 
wars, and it is by this fact that militarism 
stands condemned, if by no other. It is 
too often forgotten that armies are not 
recruited from the idle, the incompetent, 
the immoral, the diseased and the aged, 
but from the young, the robust, the in- 
telligent and the competent. Everybody 
knows this, but very few reflect what it 
really means. It means simply this: the 
best young men in the country, the very 
flower of the nation’s manhood, are care- 
fully selected, trained in the iniquitous 
business of murder, and submitted to 
the debauching influence of barrack life 
in the most critical-period of youth. It 
means that the best blood of the nation 
is sacrificed to that gory-headed monster, 
the Moloch of war. It means that man- 
hood is sucked out of the nation, and the 
dregs only left. If war disencumbered 
the earth of the undesirable we might 
hail it as ‘a blessing. But when it de- 
prives us of our young men, our robust 
young men, men whom the country has 
nourished through their infancy and ed- 
ucated in their childhood, from whom 
the country now expects some return, 
when war deprives us of these, then must 
we curse it with an awful curse, then 
must we labor heart and soul for its abo- 
lition. This serious aspect of the ques- 
tion cannot be too much emphasized. 
There has been an excess of breath ex- 
pended in proclaiming war a manufactur- 
er of manhood. Universal military ser- 


vice is demanded on the ground that it 
conduces to health, discipline, and moral- 
ity. As for the morality, it is the kind 
known to devils. As for the discipline, 
it is that of the automaton moved by the 
lever of another’s will, a discipline well- 
suited for absolute monarchies, but not 
adapted for a self-governing people. As 
for health, well, military training is good 
exercise, but rather expensive. If the 
money now lavished on armies and arma- 
ments were spent in providing every 
school, college, and university through- 
out the land with well-equipped gym- 
nasia, every town and city with public 
baths and model dwellings for its poor, 
every state with Olympic fields, we should 
get more for our money than we now 
get by giving a limited number of men, 
the men, by the way, who least need it, 
a little bit of exercise throughout the year. 
But granting that militarism does breed 
a powerful lot of men, of what advantage 
are they to the race when they are sent 
out into the wilderness to die ? 

Though the moral results of wars are 
as clearly a part of their cost as any item 
above named, we shall not discuss them 
in the present paper. Their exact meas- 
ure cannot be gauged. It is true that 
war calls forth many heroic virtues, but 
it is equally true that war lets loose the 
basest lusts and the fiercest passions. 
Heroes arise in times of war, and heroes 
struggle unproclaimed in times of peace. 
Never in the history of the United States 
were heroes more needed than at the 
present day, civil heroes who will battle 
against the corruption permeating our 
public life. If any heroic spirit among 
us pants for fame, if any chivalrous soul 
thirsts for honor, let it come forth and 
champion the cause of the weak against 
the strong, the cause of the innocent 
against the unscrupulous; let it come 
forth and do battle for purity and right. 
There is but one moral aspect of this 
subject that we shall dwell upon, and 
that is the*criminality and lack of self- 
respect born of war. We said that war 
impoverishes. There are some appar 
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ently sane people who declare poverty 
a good thing, though you will notice they 
take care not to suffer its throes them- 
selves and seem in no way anxious that 
their children should become citizens of 
pauperdom. It is an excellent thing for 
other folk, but not for themselves. They 
belong to a different species of the genus 
homo, and require, therefore, a different 
environment. Poverty is not a good 
thing, neither is affluence. Both are 
detrimental to the individual and society. 
Poverty is brutalizing; wealth is ener- 
vating. War gives us the former; peace 
the latter. Here are two evils, and of 
two evils choose the less. What is our 
choice? By all means the latter. One 
human being is worth a hundred gorillas. 
One cultured mind is worth a score of 
uncultured minds. One gentleman is 
worth ten barbarians. Wealth is prefer- 
able to penury, and for this reason peace 
is preferable to war. War impoverishes, 
and by so doing fosters beggary and 
crime. When industry is paralyzed, the 
cost of living increased and people pre- 
vented from earning a living by honest 
toil, two types become stereotyped on 
society—the beggar and the thief. When 
it comes to a question of “starve or steal,” 
those deficient in self-respect beg, those 
with courage steal. Historians mirror 
the pomp and glory of war, but present 
not this grim side of the picture. 

When a nation enters a war, it, of 
course, is going to come out the victor. 
The Spaniards were going to lick the 
Americans, and the Boers were going to 
drive the English into the sea. Russia 
was going to lay Japan across its knee and 
spank the naughty fellow. Let anybody 
suggest defeat, and immediately he is 
tarred and feathered. Hope flows high, 
but the time comes when it plunges in 
cataract over the precipice of reality. 
The game of war possesses all the fasci- 
nation of gambling, and in it all that it 
most precious to a nation may be staked. 
It is always a question of win or lose. 
Both parties cannot be winners; fre- 
quently both parties are very heavy losers. 


And what about the world at large? It 
surely is no disinterested spectator. Did 
it not concern mankind when Greece fell 
under the sway of Philip of Macedon, 
and its spirit broken? In summing up 
the cost of war we must not omit the effect 
upon the vanquished. The subordina- 
tion of one people to another is usually a 
sad event in the history of the world. 
No people in a state of subjection ever 
yet produced a worthy thing. For the 
expression of what is best in national 
character freedom, emulation, a spirit of 
enterprise, and a sense of nationality are 
requisites; and these qualities find no 
play under the despotic or paternal gov- 
ernment of another people. It has been 
asserted, too, that the contact of superior 
with inferior races is decidedly preju- 
dicial to the higher interests of both. 
How true this statement is I am not pre- 
pared to say. Here is a wide and neg- 
lected field for study for the expert 
sociologist, whose conclusions would be 
a valuable contribution to the literature 
of war. 

In determining the cost of war, the 
items to be taken into consideration may 
be set down as follows: 


(1) Preparation for prospective wars. 
(2) Direct expenditures. 
(3) Indirect losses. 
(a) Destruction and depreciation 
of property. 
(6) Labor value wasted. 
(c) Damage to trade. 
(d) Displacement of capital. 
(4) Subsequent expenditures. 
(a) Compensation for property de- 
stroyed. 
(6) Pensions and relief of distressed. 
(c) Interest on debt incurred. 
(5) Deterioration of population. 
(6) Moral results and effects on van- 
quished. 


War may be a jolly game, skull-split- 
ting may be a manly sport, but is it worth 


the candle? Let the reader judge. 
WiiuiaM REsrTe.Le. 
Toronto, Canada. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN AND THE PROPOSED 
CHANGES IN THE GERMAN SYSTEM OF NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION. 


By Maynarp Butter, 
Special Correspondent of THE ARENA at Berlin, Prussia. 


HE UNIVERSITY of Berlin is 

outranked in age by many other 
German universities, notably those of 
Heidelberg, Wiirzburg, Leipzig and Tii- 
bingen; and by our own Harvard and 
Yale, by nearly two centuries. In fact, 
Germany was something of a laggard in 
the establishment of universities and was 
preceded in it by Italy, France, Austria, 
Spain, England, Hungary and Portugal. 
The University of Berlin will not have 
attained its one hundredth birthday until 
1909, and its square-fronted, four-storied 
building, on the Linden, with its statue 
of Helmholtz behind high iron railings, 
in its few feet of garden-plot, is a meager 
affair compared with the clusters of col- 
leges, splendidly equipped laboratories, 
magnificently endowed and stored libra- 
ries, scattered over the spacious grounds 
of Harvard, Yale, Oxford and Cambridge. 
Plain to severity, old-fashioned and ill- 
ventilated, without the charm of antiquity 
—for it is a disused palace of a prince 
and was built only about 1750—it just 
escapes that spiessbiirgerlich, or extreme 
Philistine quality, which made the Prus- 
sian of the late eighteenth and the early 
nineteenth century, comic, in spite of his 
earnestness. The many-windowed fa- 
cade offends the taste and chills the en- 
thusiasm of the foreign student. He 
does well as he enters it to look back at 
the marble figure of Helmholtz, the great 
epoch-maker in science, and remember 
that he was once Rector here; to invoke 
the shades of Mommsen, Virchow, Kirch- 
hoff, Hofmann, Curtius, Gneist, lest his 
enthusiasm dwindle! 
‘]Nevertheless, foreigners enroll them- 
selves at the university of Berlin in large 
numbers every year, primarily, no doubt, 


because of the influence inaugurated by 
the two geniuses, Wilhelm and Alexander 
von Humboldt; and secondarily, because 
tradition dies slowly, and although Ger- 
many as a whole has not during the past 
thirty years added a new name of the 
first rank to Science, nor to Literature, 
with the possible exceptions of Gerhard 
Hauptmann and Gustav Trenssen; yet, 
for the better part of a century, devoted 
solid thinking was by common consent 
relegated to Germany, and during a 
large portion of that period—certainly 
between about 1815 and 1862—the giants 
of German thought were, sooner or later, 
associated with the University of Berlin. 
Throughout those hundred years, up to 
the date of the Franco-Prussian war, 
books printed in the German language 
were, for the most part, published be- 
cause the world needed them. 

Since then, however, absolutely new 
ideals of life have arisen in Germany. 
Men are contrasting action with reflection ; 
the necessity of being practical as well as 
metaphysical is impressed upon the rising 
generation of students; commercial life 
is characterized by a nervous haste, which 
is supplanting the old Teutonic phlegm; 
excited conversations are heard in every 
grade of society, about the importance 
of increasing the navy; of developing 
those unfortunate spots of Western Africa 
misnamed a “colony,” which have thus 
far caused an enormous outlay of money 
and have brought back next to nothing. 
And in the midst of these somewhat fever- 
ish phases the invitation is hurled across 
the Atlantic to the United States: “Come 
over and lecture in our universities!” 

Small wonder that the old gentlemen 
of the past régime were struck dumb! 
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The innovation was like a blow in the 
face of the most hallowed traditions of 
Learned Deutschland. But Youthful 
Deutschland, amidst its scholars, as soon 
as it recovered its breath, was quick to 
see that such an Austausch of Professors 
meant also exchange of ideas, and that 
exchange of ideas meant the opening up 
of new opportunities; and the youthful 
scholars have, on the whole, triumphed. 

Something, therefore, heretofore un- 
recognized if not unknown has been im- 
planted in the soil of German university 
existence, as Professor Peabody, his 
course of lectures finished, bade Berlin 
farewell. 

The faculties of the University of Ber- 
lin are divided, after the ancient method, 
into four: Philosophy, Philology, The- 
ology, Jura. But the broadening of the 
scope of each, the increasing number of 
the sub-divisions of each, the interde- 
pendencies and the readjustments brought 
about by the exigencies of modern science, 
will soon render a hard and fast adher- 
ence to that old division as antiquated as 
Frederick the Great’s crutch-stick. 

Among the exponents of the first- 
named faculty, Professor Friedrich Paul- 
sen is perhaps the most interesting and 
the most widely quoted. In appearance 
he might be mistaken for a provincial 
banker, but he is an instructor par ezx- 
cellence. His restless, somewhat spas- 
modic manner of pouring forth his vigor- 
ous thoughts is rather favorable than 
otherwise to the impression which he 
creates as a thinker. Men leave his 
lectures in lively discussion, than which 
no better sign of a man’s power exists. It 
is greatly to be hoped that Professor 
Paulsen will be one of the number chosen 
to exchange with the American professors. 

Among Philologists, Delitsch, Diels, 
Vahlen, Geiger, and Eric Schmidt are 
conspicuous. Professor Diels is the pres- 
ent Rector Magnificus, or President of 
the University, and is a leading member 
of the Prussian Academy of Sciences. He 
is noted for his progressive views, temper- 
ed by common-sense, and is a strong ad- 
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vocate of a more than general knowledge 
of the English language for every modern 
man of learning. 

Professor Delitsch, who has recently 
lectured in the United States, on the his- 
tory and languages of ancient peoples, 
with special reference to Assyria and 
Babylon, stands perhaps first among his 
fellows. 

Professor Schmidt is an interesting, if 
not an altogether great, interpreter of the 
middle periods of German Literature. 
As a lecturer his phraseological involu- 
tions and his loose analysis render him 
at times irritating, if not exactly difficult 
to follow. He is popular both within 
and without the university, to a degree 
which in the eyes of the old school of 
professors endangers his dignity. 

In the faculty of Theology, Harnack, 
Deutsch, Gunkel and Weiss stand high 
in esteem. As a lecturer Professor Har- 
nack is remarkable for clearness, en- 
thusiasm, and a certain lofty-charm. As 
a public speaker no man in the University 
is to be compared with him. Upon the 
occasion of the celebration of the eigh- 
tieth birthday of Virchow, in 1903, when 
hundreds of his own countrymen and 
deputations from the chief universities 
of almost every country in the World 
filled the Assembly Room of the House of 
Representatives to do honor to the great 
pathologist, two of the twenty or thirty 
orations delivered remain unforgettable: 
that by Harnack and that by a Japanese 
physician from Tokio. The Asiatic, 
whose extraordinarily beautiful voice 
and perfectly chosen German sentences 
created something like a sensation, ad- 
vanced to within a few feet of the old 
scientist and poured forth a tribute of 
amazing and moving eloquence; while 
Harnack’s message rang through the 
hall, each word dropping like a new-cut 
diamond of completest comprehension 
of what Virchow’s long life had meant 
for Germany and for the world. Spirit- 
ual breadth, high aims and sympathy 
with the scientific trend of his century 
stamp Professor Harnack’s lectures, his 
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written works and his intercourse with 
his fellow-Berliner. 

Great jurists have never been numerous 
in Germany. Even since the establish- 
ment of the Empire enlarged national 
interests and brought new complexities 
into State and Municipality, the advice 
of the distinguished lawyer has rarely 
been required. Paternal scrutiny ex- 
ercised over a citizen’s minutest acts from 
the cradle to the grave, leaves small scope 
for individuality, even in bickering. 

There are few Crown lands, and such 
as there are could no more arouse dispute 
than the clock in the Tower of the Rath 
Haus; while German Imperial, Kingly 
and Princely Rights are, in Teutonic 
phrase, “bis in die Ewigkeit bestimmt” — 
arranged for all eternity! 

Nevertheless, it does sometimes happen 
that an ancient Process or Trial is revived, 
as when, about two years ago, the Lippe 
Detmold Succession was called in ques- 
tion, and Professor Geheimer-Justizrath 
Kahl, otherwise known as an authority 
on Church as related to State Rights, 
pronounced in favor of the present Head 
of that Principality, and against the 
Emperor’s brother-ln-law. A degree of 
courage was required to declare his de- 
cision, and the courage rather than the 
legal acumen displayed attracted atten- 
tion; for the rights of the case were fairly 
clear, but Professor Kahl’s reputation 
certainly justified that appeal to his judg- 
ment. 

However, as just said, German exist- 
ence offers a limited sphere for forensic 
talent. The divorce-trial is usually held 
in camera oscura. Germans of birth, 
especially those of noble birth, very fre- 
quently separate after marriage; in fact, 
a goodly portion of every Grand-Ducal 
and Princely family in Germany has two 
or three such scandals, but they buy off 
the pains and penalties of the affairs by 
scattering bushels of orders, and voila 
tout! 

The middle classes have their rougher, 
but not coarser, scandals, but having no 
orders to scatter and no money with 
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which to buy up officials minor and major, 
must trust to publicity and the squalid 
legal adjustments peculiar to German 
life. 

Of bare-faced, most hideous crimes 
Germany furnishes a greater number, 
and a more odious variety, than any other 
civilized country; crimes so hideous that 
few languages possess the words which 
express them; but these, being relegated 
to the most obscure, the lowest of the 
courts, also offer no opportunity for legal 
oratory. 

Jurists, then, at the University of Ber- 
lin, represent Law in the abstract; Law 
as an element in the Constitutional growth 
of Peoples, without much application 
to modern, every-day practice. Their 
published works are sometimes interest- 
ing, not invariably valuable. But Dern- 
burg’s Commentaries on the Rights of the 
Citizen, and Josef Kohler’s History of 
Justice are works of standard worth 
which have been translated into two or 
three languages. 

The members of the Law faculty in 
Berlin appear to live in a more cosmo- 
politan atmosphere than is usual with 
Germans of any class,—a fact that ren- 
ders them agreeable acquaintances. 

In the Natural Sciences,—Zodlogy, 
Botany, Physics, Mineralogy, Chemistry; 
in things pertaining to the Art of Healing, 
—Anatomy, Histology, Development by 
Evolution, Anthropology, Pathological- 
Chemistry, Physiological-Chemistry, Bac- 
teriology, Study of Parasites, Medicine 
related to Law, to Insurance, and to Pen- 
sions, professors of repute are to be found 
at the Berlin University, as, for instance, 
Olshausen, Friinkel, Leyden, Lassar, 
Ewald, Waldeyer, Schweninger, Berg- 
mann, Lesser, Orth; and the announce- 
ment of Professor Fischer, in regard to 
albumen, some months ago, has attracted 
the attention of men of science in every 
country. 

The lectures, in the Medical faculty, 
are to be heard and the demonstrations 
are to be seen in several special buildings, 
scattered over the old part of Berlin. 
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Among these the most conspicuous are 
the Physiological Institute, and the Psy- 
chological Institute; while the Patho- 
logical Institute within the large enclosed 
space of the Charité Hospital, the Gov- 
ernment Building for State Medical 
Analysis, the Neuro-Biological Labora- 
tory, the collections of Nursing Appa- 
ratus, and the five clinics which are held 
under the direction of members of the 
faculty provide good, if not great depart- 
ments. But it may be confidently as- 
serted that the opportunities offered the 
medica! student, and especially the post- 
graduate student, at the University of 
Berlin are less varied, less interesting 
and far less courteously administered 
than are those of Paris or Vienna. 

In delicacy of handling, of sterilization 
of instruments and utensils, in manipu- 
lation of the subject for dissection, in 
breadth of view as to the end and aim of 
all science, the North German lecturers, 
directors of clinic and laboratory, have 
much to learn from their brethren of 
France, Austria, the United States, and 
England. 

In State-Craft, Government-Service, 
Administration of Industries; in Art; in 
the History of Secular and Sacred Music, 
the names of Schmoller, Wagner, Weber, 
Dessoia, Kekule, Kalkmann, Wélfflein, 
Kretschmer, Fleischer, Frey, take rank. 

Professor Schmoller and Professor 
Wagner are perhaps best known for their 
association with the so-called “ All-Ger- 
man League,” which is encouraged by 
the German government. Its aim, as 
declared by its supporters, is to propagate 
and perpetuate the German language 
and German interests, commercial and 
political; an aim laudable enough when 
applied to German citizens, but a political 
intrusion, if not a form of treason, when 
attempted with the citizens of other coun- 
tries, who are of German descent, notably 
with those of Brazil, Venezuela, Chili, 
and the United States. 

Many Seminaries, or classes for normal 
instruction, are held by the professors and 
their assistants, under the general name, 
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Seminar fiir Orientalische Sprachen, 
which the more ambitious and the more 
industrious of the students attend in large 
numbers. Some of the subjects grouped 
under this head seem, to a foreigner, 
oddly placed. Dr. Letzner, for instance, 
gives “Practical Exercises in English 
Parliamentary Speaking and Colonial 
Political Themes”! The relationship 
between “Practice in English Parlia- 
mentary Speaking” and “Oriental Lan- 
guages” would appear remote; but the 
conjunction, in view of Germany’s colo- 
nial ambitions and of the impression 
deeply rooted in the nation, that what 
England does and has done in her colo- 
nies, must be imitated, is without doubt 
dictated by the Ministry of Public In- 
struction, and so by the Government. 

Not only Chinese, Japanese, New Ara- 
bian, Persian and Turkish, but Hindoo- 
stanee and several dialects may be ac- 
quired in the Seminaries; as well as a 
working knowledge of the languages of 
the Asiatic and African possessions of 
Great Britain, France and Russia. Once 
a week the general principles of Con- 
sular Service, especially as it relates to 
Dependencies, are explained; and speci- 
mens of the most useful as well as of the 
poisonous plants of the tropics are shown, 
the best manner of clothing oneself, and 
the safest diet to follow in those countries 
are minutely described; while men wish- 
ing to fit themselves for the duties of 
Dragoman or Official interpreter, in 
almost any part of the world, are given 
facilities for securing positions. In short, 
the University of Berlin joins to its strictly 
academic character, valuable opportu- 
nities for obtaining everyday philological 
knowledge. 

“Will the Austausch or Exchange of 
Professors bring tangible results to either 
American or German universities?” it 
is asked. 

If by tangible is meant outward 
changes, the present writer is inclined to 
reply in the affirmative. New courses 
are likely to be introduced, old courses 
will without doubt be extended and, in 
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Berlin, modernized. Indeed, it is not 
too much to hope that modernity may so 
far triumph in the building on the Linden, 
that means of ventilating the class-rooms 
may actually be devised! 

But the intangible results, those subtler 
subjective alterations of points-of-view, 
which come silently and work powerfully, 
are absolutely assured; and of these the 
first and the most valuable,—recognition 
of the Combination of Learning with 
Life, as exemplified in the universities of 
the United States,—is already a factor in 
Young Germany’s aspirations. 

“Why is it,” asked the Freiherr von 
Gleichen-Russwurm, in a German weekly 
a short time ago,—“ Why is it that our 
young men when they cross the seas so 
often appear philistros, in comparison 
with young Englishmen and young Amer- 
icans?” And he proceeds to show the 
necessity of a reformation, or, indeed, a 
revolution, in the German University 
System.* 

“The German national system of in- 
struction,” declares another writer, in a 
representative Berlin daily newspaper, 
“is the greatest and the most dangerous 
menace to our culture. . . . It attempts 
to cut off all connection with the spon- 
taneous play of intelligence . . . and to 
uniform our ideas . . . and that is the 
death of culture,”’—‘if,” adds the re- 
viewer of the book from which the quo- 
tation is made, “if we in Germany may 
be said, at the present time, to possess a 
Culture!” f 

While a professor at the University of 
Jena, in the autumn of last year, in an 
article entitled “Concerning Reform in 
Our Upper Grade Schools,” said: “Im- 
portant as it is that our system should be 
well planned, it is far more important 
that the inner life of the school should be 
on a high plane. . . . And in this regard 
there is much that is not in order in our 


*Die Alte und die Neue Universitat. By Freiherr 
. In Die Wooke, Berlin, 


+tVom Kuliurwert der deutschen Schule. By 
Professor Ernst Kornemann, of the ie. Unt. 
versity. In Der Tag, Berlin, January 23 
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schools. The more smoothly the out- 
ward affairs of our system appear to move, 
the more sharply should we look to see 
whether behind this mechanical smooth- 
ness there is not aridity, lack of enthu- 
siasm, the ever-recurring attempt to de- 
ceive in the school-work, and to lie to the 
teacher. If that is the case, how can 
we possibly talk of education in our 
schools! . . . The time has come when 
our boys must indeed be educated, not 
only taught, in our Gymnasiums; when 
we must demand that our instructors 
should be developers of character. How 
that can be done, we can find out from 
the public schools of England, from Eton, 
Rugby, Harrow. . . . Let us send our 
young school-masters to England for a 
time, instead of cramping them all in one 
pattern in our Seminaries, and we shall 
reap the fruits of so doing in our youthful 
generation. ... Our whole organiza- 
tion is faulty . . . for it has been plan- 
ned, not from a broad knowledge of 
human nature, but from the -cov- 
ered bureaucratic table, from behind the 
closed doors of a Board of Instruction! 

. We Germans have a great task 
before us . . . the greatest . . . the re- 
form of our higher-grade schools.”’} 

And, finally, on the first of February 
of this year, a well-known writer on pub- 
lic questions, reminds the Prussian Min- 
istry of Public Instruction and his fellow- 
Prussians, that if a people are not “de- 
cadent, they live; and if they live, they 
must change, go forward, progress”; 
that “its school-system must change 
with it”; that “it must be elastic, never 
a fixed quantity.’’§ 

Here, then, are four Germans, men of 
observation, experience, judgment and 
reputation, who declare, and impress 
upon their fellow-countrymen, what for- 
eigners, also of observation, experience, 
judgment and reputation, have for the 
past twelve years asserted. Again and 


tZur Reform Unserer Hiheren Schulen. By 
Professor L. D. Dr. W. Rein, of the University of 
Jena. In Der Tag, Berlin, October 7, 1905. 

¢V ergleichende hee ay on E. Horn. In 
Der Tag, Berlin, February 1, 1 
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again have they reminded Germans, and 
especially Prussians, that their self- 
praise was blindness, that all their com- 
mercial Centrale, and their increasing 
outward prosperity, left their inner forces, 
their mentality, their humanity, untouch- 
ed; that the coming generation was not 
being moulded to meet the complexities 
which that very increased material pros- 
perity was bringing about; that the men- 
to-be were not being loosed from the 
gyves of uniformity; that pursuance of 
the antiquated, iron-bound Gymnasium 
methods must be relaxed; that the force 
of initiative must be given full play; that 
unless in the Real-Schule and the Volk- 
schule, as well as in the Gymnasium, the 
archaic, drearily dry mill-drill were drop- 
ped and spontaneity introduced; unless 
the University itself were modernized, 
made consistent with the cosmopolitan 
future of the Empire;—that, without 
those alterations, preparations and re- 
organizations, the next generation would 
be, as Freiherr von Gleichen has de- 
scribed it “ Philistros,’’ wooden, resource- 
less in emergency, at a disadvantage in 
comparison with the men of other nations. 

But German prejudice and Prussian 
vanity are thick webs. Moreover, “ Ger- 
man thoroughness,” “ German learning,” 
“German School-System,” and the other 
catch-words have been sounded in their 
ears so long that it is not easy for the 
bureaucracy to believe that it could be 
anything but perfection; well-nigh im- 
possible for il to perceive that in the 
course of one hundred and _ thirty-five 
years the claims of science alone have 
caused the basis of their idolized “sys- 
tem” to crumble; that, since Dr. Falk 
and his laws of 1879, the demands of 
“culture” have been turned inside out, 
and that a scholar must be a man of some 
degree of action, at least, or go to the wall; 
in short, that Germany, as well as the 
rest of the world, has need of all its in- 
telligence in untrammeled freshness, and 
that the pettiness of pedantry and the 
small egotisms of circumscribed, water- 
tight compartments of knowledge, boxed 
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up and labeled after the Prussian fashion, 
are like the dead leaves of the Autumn 
trees after the first frost,—only good 
manure for the new growth of spring. 
Hence the insistence of these energetic, 
far-seeing men who, with the minority 
throughout the Empire, are setting their 
faces as a feint against their “national 
system” and are endeavoring to revo- 
lutionize it, as Professor Rein of Jena 
has said, into a means of developing men. 

For foreigners have always been right 
in their estimation of the inadequacy of 
German methods to that great end. 
They saw, long ago, what the four Ger- 
mans whom I have quoted, and their 
followers, now see, that those methods 
were indeed devised to prevent that con- 
summation! For Prussia wished, and 
the German Empire, as typified by the 
German Emperor and the German Gov- 
ernment, still wishes, not Men, not In- 
dividuals, but a collection of Human 
Tools: petty officials, or Civic Tools; 
soldiers and officers, or Military Tools; 
a few professors, or Scholar-Tools; and 
a large body of women, as Child-bearing 
Tools in the form of wives and servants 
to all the Other Tools! Manhood, 
Womanhood, were not, are not, their 
ideal. 

But the beginning of the year 1906 
casts shadows of radical changes to come 
in Germany. The establishment in 
Hamburg of a university in keeping with 
modern conceptions is demanded; a 
university into which American and 
English features will enter. The abolish- 
ment is advocated of the Arbiturienten 
Examination, that State-presented “ Cer- 
tificate of Ripeness,” to which Freiherr 
refers, with ironical emphasis. The in- 
troduction is insisted upon, by parents, 
instructors and pupils, of the natural 
sciences on a large scale, and the lessening 
of the quantity of Greek and Latin, in 
the Gymnasium course. The participa- 
tion of girls in the Gymnasium course is 
proposed. The sweeping away of that 
farcical bodily manipulation called Turn- 
en, and the adoption of open-air sports 
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in every grade school, is being forced 
upon the somnolent bureaucracy. The 
foolishness is being proclaimed of at- 
tempts to acquire, form and maintain 
colonies, before the nation has produced 
men of adventurous spirit, ruddy of 
cheek, strong in endurance, to people 
them; and the absurdity is pointed out 
of undertaking the government of colo- 
nies by a collection of staid Berlin 
“ Beampten,” who have in most cases 
never even crossed the channel. 

The international exchange of uni- 
versity professors with the United States 
is being watched, and the endeavor is 
being made to prevent it from being con- 
verted into a political implement, apropos 


of the Tariff-Provisortum. In other 
words, the death-knell of the German 
National System of Instruction, in its 
antiquated form, has been rung, and the 
struggle between the old and the new 
ideals has begun,—a struggle that, if 
bravely carried forward, must result in 
the disappearance forever of the pattern- 
ed-off German Human-Tool. 

Exactly what the new product will be, 
or what it will do, who shall say? Will 
it inaugurate a really constitutional king- 
dom, in which the Parliament, guided 
by forceful, large-minded men, will really 
represent the People ? 

Maynarp But ier. 

Berlin, Prussia. 


G. R. SPENCER: A CARTOONIST OF PROGRESSIVE 
DEMOCRACY AND AGGRESSIVE HONESTY. 


AN EDITORIAL SKETCH. 


I. THE ARTIST AND HIS DREAM. 


O CARTOONIST of the great 
Middle West stands so distinc- 

tively at once for the aggressive honesty 
so needed at the present time and for the 
principles of progressive democracy, as 
G. R. Spencer, of the World-Herald of 
Omaha and Mr. Bryan’s Commoner. 
His cartoons have been widely copied, 
not so much for their artistic worth as for 
the thought behind the pictures, the truth 
emphasized, or the lesson sent home in 
such a manner as to leave a vivid im- 
pression on the minds of all who see them. 
Mr. Spencer was born in Missouri in 
1878 and was reared in a small Nebraska 
town. It is a fact worthy of passing 
notice that most of our cartoonists who 
are striking telling blows for the funda- 
mental principles of free govermnent and 
against the reign of graft that is a part of 
the present “system” that in recent years 
has dominated politics, have been born 
and reared in the country or in small 


towns. They have also usually been 
poor boys who had to depend on their 
own exertions for an education and a 
successful entrance into business life. 
In this respect also our artist was no ex- 
ception to the rule. 

His earliest interest in drawing dated 
from the rec -ipt of a series of lessons on 
newspaper drawing. With enthusiasm 
and a resolute determination to accom- 
plish something worthy, he set to work 
to master the instructions given. All the 
spare time at his command was given to 
the work. When Mr. Bryan was nomi- 
nated for the presidency, he enlisted as a 
worker for the success of the great Ne- 
braskan, seeing then what the majority 
of the more clear-visioned and thoughtful 
Americans, who are not beholden to or 
beneficiaries of trusts, monopolies and 
privileged interests, are now coming to 
see—that the real issue was not so much 
a question of the kind of money most de- 
manded, but whether the principles of 
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Spencer, in Omaha World-Herald. 
LIFTING THE LID. 


the Declaration of Independence, the conspicuous a degree the lives and states- 
ideals of Jefferson and Lincoln, and the manship of Franklin, Washington, Jef- 
fundamental demands of a true democ- ferson and Lincoln, Mr. Spencer threw 
racy should be maintained, or whether all the influence at his command on the 
the government should pass under the side of free institutions and the rights and 
control of privileged interests operating interests of all the people, bringing with 
through corrupt bosses and the money- him the fine enthusiasm of youth—that 
controlled machines;—a~ condition in high-minded, conscience-guided youth 
which the mantle of republican govern- which is the chief hope of the nation to- 
ment should mask a despotism of the day. 

criminal rich, a commercial feudalism In 1899 he went to Omaha, determined 
based on class-legislation and special to secure a position on the World-Herald, 
privileges of various kinds. Believing the great progressive democratic organ 
in the old ideals of freedom, fraternity, of Nebraska and the one daily of the state 
justice and honesty that marked in so that represented his own political ideals. 








Photo, by Bostwick, Omaha. 
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Spencer, ia Lincoln (Neb.) Commoner. 


“THE BLAZED TRAIL!” OR HOW DEMOCRACY IS “FOLLOWING ROOSEVELT.” 


Mr. Hitchcock, the proprietor, however, 
could not see his way clear to give him 
any position; but nothing daunted he 
appealed to the Sunday editor of the 
Herald, who agreed to let him work for 
him, provided he labored for nothing. 
This he did until the hour arrived when 
his little store of money was exhausted, 
and he was confronted by the alterna- 
tives of abandoning his cherished dream 
and perhaps permanently giving up his 
master-purpose in life, or obtaining some 
outside work in Omaha which would en- 
able him to continue his art labors, which 
he recognized as a valuable training or 
schooling. He accordingly set out to 
hunt work, but all doors seemed closed. 
Everywhere there appreared to be more 


seekers for work than positions calling for 
laborers. At last, however, he was offer- 
ed employment washing dishes. A small- 
er nature or a more superficial chafacter 
would have spurned such work as too 
menial or as beneath the dignity of an 
artist, but Mr. Spencer belonged to that 
finest type of young American manhood 
—the type that has enriched our nation 
and added inestimably to the true great- 
ness of the Republic. Lincoln, with 
eyes fastened on a nobler station in law 
and in the halls of state, wrought with 
Herculean power and splendid enthu- 
siasm in splitting rails, knowing that suc- 
cess in that humble task could be made 
the stepping-stone that would help him 
to his goal. Garfield on the tow-path 
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THE MAN WHO EATS THE DINNER AND THE MAN 
WHO PAYS THE BILL. 


and Henry Wilson at the last, are other 
types of this class of America’s noblemen 
who were great enough to accept any 
honest labor that might help them to 
achieve the higher and finer dreams that 
haunted their brains. So when Mr. 
Spencer was offered the position of dish- 
washer at a small salary, which, however, 
was sufficient to enable him to continue 
his work on the World-Herald, he gladly 
accepted the work and strove to give 
satisfaction. 
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cartoons for Mr. Bryan’s Commoner. 
Recently, in speaking of his present 
position, Mr. Spencer said: 


“TI am so fortunate as to be connected 
with two papers whose editorial policies, 
except in a few minor matters, are ex- 
actly in line with my political principles 
and I am allowed a fairly free hand, 
most of the ideas of my cartoons being 
entirely my own and made on subjects 
of my own selection. 

“The cartoonist can do his best work 
only when his heart is enlisted in the cause 
which he is advocating with his pencil. 
He has, to a greater or lesser degree, an 
influence on public opinion and particu- 
larly at a time like the present when the 
country is saturated almost to the soul 
with corruption, any man wielding any 
influence, however small, should see to 
it, that that influence be cast on the side 
of the right,—the right as determined by 
his conscience, not his Saturday-night 
check. 

“ Of course, it is practically impossible 
in this day and age, for a cartoonist to 
make every cartoon an expression of his 
individual view on the subject in hand, 





The pluck, determination 
and fine ambition of the 
young man, no less than his 
steady progress in his work 
as an artist, were not over- 
looked by Mr. Hitchcock, 
who one morning called Mr. 
Spencer to him and gave 
him a position as all-round 
artist to the paper at a salary 
of ten dollars a week. “I 
never saw,” observed Mr. 
Spencer in relating this inci- 
dent in his life, “such big 
dollars as the ten comprising 
my first week’s salary.” 

He gradually drifted in- 
to cartooning and in addi- 
tion to his work on the Her- 














ald he began, between three 
and four years ago, to make 
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ALWAYS BLOCKING THE PATH. 
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AJAX DEFYING THE LIGHTNING. 


owing tothe peculiar habit editors and pro- 
prietors have of running their own sheets 
and firing incorrigibles. All that is left 
for the poor fellow is to secure a situation, 
if he can, on a paper whose editorial policy 
is as nearly in accordance with his ideas 
and ideals as possible and do the best he 
can. With present conditions so serious, 
the ranks of reform cannot spare a man 


and the cartoonist should look beyond 
mere salary.” 


In answer to our question as to his 
views on the master-evil of the hour in 
our land, Mr. Spencer replied with clear- 
ness and directness, and in his reply we 
may see something of the high moral 
idealism that dominates his brain. 
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LATEST VIEW OF SOME “DEFENDERS OF THE 
NATIONAL HONOR.”’ 


Il. THE ARTIST'S VIEW OF THE MAS- 
TER-EVIL OF THE HOUR. 


“Our business, political and social 
life,” observed Mr. Spencer, “is steeped 
in corruption and graft. The extent of 
the deterioration of the moral fabric of a 
great body of our citizens is appalling. 
Were this moral degradation confined to 
a certain class or a few individuals of 
many classes the conditions would not be 
so dangerous. But the graft germ seems 
to have inculcated itself into the moral 
tissue of all classes and a much too big 
percentage of the whole of each class. 

“The fact that a great railroad official 
has been giving rebates or that a trusted 
insurance president has been working 
the game for all it is worth, or that a 
United States senator has been discovered 
deliberately assisting to defraud the gov- 
ernment need not, of itself, worry us over- 
much. But it is the evidence seen on 
every hand that the disease extends not 
only into the high places where tempta- 
tion is great, but into the humblest homes 
in the land that shows the real seriousness 
of the situation. Your office-boy borrows 
a bicycle and grafts the ten cents you gave 
him for carfare. Neither your stenogra- 
pher nor your book-keeper ever buys 
writing-paper, pens or ink and seldom 
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purchases a stamp. Your man on the 
road stops at a two-dollar-a-day hotel 
and charges you three dollars, and so on. 
The whole business world is full of it— 
this petty grafting. And no one seems 
to think anything of it. Everybody does 
it, what’s the harm? Nobody makes 
any pretense at concealment, except 
possibly from the ‘boss.’ ‘Of course, 
he would n’t care, but—oh, well, you 
never can tell!’ It is all so trivial and 
not to be compared with the giving of a 
rebate or the adulteration of a food 
product. Yet it is this moral obtuseness 
to the iniquity of little things that it 
seems to me is the real danger that threat- 
ens the country. A man does not be- 
come a criminal in a day. We do not 
forget the lessons of a God-fearing mother 
in an hour and the nation cannot become 
wholly corrupt in a decade. 

“ By association with wrongdoers and 
by departing by only one short step at a 
time from the straight and narrow path, 
do we drift into ways that are dark. Fa- 
miliarity with evil lessens the hideousness 
of evil and the time soon comes when 
what to our senses once was evil is no. 
longer evil; what was once a crime is 
now a custom. 

“The young man who, unknown to 
his employer, carries home from the 
office, paper, pens, ink, etc., sufficient 
for his own and probably his room-mate’s 
correspondence, will, when sent out of 
town for the office, ‘pad’ his expense 
account, only a little at first, but gradua'ly 
more and more on each successive trip, 
until it is standing ‘all the traffic will 
bear.’ He is considered honest as the 
world goes and probably will never reach 
the point of ‘stealing’; yet can this petty 
grafter be expected when he reads of the 
great insurance scandals or the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad exposures, to experience 
the sense of outraged justice any honest 
man would feel? The arguments of the 
pleader for special legislation, the mo- 
nopolist or the grafter appeal to him a 
little more forcibly than to another. He 
drifts with the tide of everyday associa- 
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tion and custom. All over 
this broad land are thou- 
sands of respectable men 
working little grafts of their 
own and alinost unconsci- 
ously sympathizing with the 
ambitions of the bigger 
grafters. And these men ex- 
ercise no small influence 
on election day. 





“This moral blindness to 





the wrongfulness of little 
misdeeds grows with the in- 
dulgence and unless it is 
checked it will be only a 
matter of time until the state 
becomes utterly corrupt, the 
home will become as corrupt 
as the state, and the history 
of Rome will have been re- 
peated. 
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‘*But I think the check- 
ing process has begun. It 
is only a question of rousing 
the conscience of the public and of teach- 
ing a part of it what is right and what is 
wrong. Modern ‘business’ methods 
have so warped the senses of a great body 
of our citizens that they will have to be 
retaught at least the finer distinctions of 
right from wrong. This can be done by 
precept and by force; that is by preach- 
ing and by legislation. Of course we 
are told that morals cannot be legislated 
into men, but, to a certain extent they 
can. We declare by law that a certain 
ethical or moral offense is criminal, pros- 
ecute, convict and punish the offenders 
and in the nature of men, if the process 
be repeated often enough, he will learn 
to refrain from trespassing this law and 
in time come to believe the breaking of 
it to be wrong, no matter what opinions 
he may have had prior to the establish- 
ment of this particular rule. A con- 
science can be redeemed as surely as it 
can be lost, and inherently our consciences 
are all sound. 

“There are enough right-minded citi- 
zens in this republic to save it if they but 
continue as they have begun. A par- 
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JUSTICE ! 


tially-free press is doing noble work in 
teaching and rousing the public conscience 
and forcing legislation that will open a 
good many people’s eyes to their own 
and their neighbors’ misdeeds. But the 
battle has only begun. The great breed- 
ing-place of the graft stegomyia, the prin- 
ciple or legislation for the pocketbook, 
has hardly been touched. The great 
tariff-question is still argued on the propo- 
sition: Is it profitable? Not on the prin- 
ciple: Is it right? Great statesmen still 
rise in their places in the ruling body of 
this nation and oppose publicly and un- 
blushingly, probably believing themselves 
in the rectitude of their actions, and op- 
pose right and just measures because the 
codfish industry might be hurt, the cigar 
and tobacco business be injured, or the 
railroad interests might suffer, the express 
companies lose a few thousand dollars, 
or the banking fraternity be unable to 
rake in quite so many shekels as hereto- 
fore. 

“Others champion with might and 
main bills of plunder, ostensibly to pro- 
tect the merchant marine from losing 
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Spencer, in Lincoln (Neb.) Commoner. 
FACING THE COUNTRY. 


the dollars that the ships of some other 
nation are honestly earning, or to make 
the currency expansive enough to save 
a few gamblers from the pit of their own 
digging. No question of right or wrong, 
but of dollars and cents. From cover to 
cover the Congressional Record is full of 
dollar argument, with just enough high- 
sounding patriotism and morality to give 
it flavor. 

“This idea of legislation for the finan- 
cial advancement of the nation, instead 
of for the moral betterment, is largely 
responsible for the widespread worship 
of the dollar. We have almost come to 
believe that our governing bodies exist 
largely for the purpose of looking after 
business and finance, and that legislative 
and official action should of right be 
largely influenced by its effect on the 
finances of the citizens instead of con- 
trolled entirely by considerations of right 
and wrong. President Roosevelt’s ex- 
posure of the horrible practices of the 
beef-trust raised a howl of protest from 
a great many honest men, because it in- 
jured the business, not only of the guilty 
packers, but of the innocent stockmen 
and dependent industries. They would 
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have smothered the report, a benefit to 
the whole country, a godsend in its prob- 
able results, merely because somebody 
‘stood to lose’ some money in the event 
of its publication! Again the right and 
wrong of the issue entirely overshadowed 
by the almighty dollar.” 


The representative cartoons by Mr. 
Spencer which we publish tell their own 
story and drive home certain facts very 
important for the people to understand, 
more impressively than would labored 
editorials. 

Mr. Spencer is only twenty-eight years 
of age. Before him we trust there may 
be many fruitful years. He has it in his 
power to do a great work for civic integ- 
rity and democratic progress in the great 
battle that is now opening between the 
people and the interests, between free 
institutions and plutocracy; and unless 
we are greatly mistaken, he will acquit 
himself worthily in as noble a cause as 
man has ever striven for, for he is under 
the compulsion of moral idealism, as 
was Thomas Nast when he achieved one 
of the greatest triumphs for civie right- 
eousness that was won in the nineteenth 
century. 
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INDIVIDUALISM THROUGH SOCIALISM: A REPLY TO 


HON. 


WILLIAM J. BRYAN. 


By Pror. Tuomas Eimer Wu, A.M. 


N HIS recent paper on “ Individual- 
ism versus Socialism,”* Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan discusses the world-issue 
in a temper beyond all praise. In large 
part, however, he misses the socialist 
view-point, losing the spirit in the method, 
and misconceiving the method itself. But 
as his own positions have, in the past, 
been similarly misunderstood, he will 
appreciate fair criticism. 
. The essence of Mr. Bryan’s position is 
that socialists demand complete collec- 
' tivism, government monopoly of all in- 
dustrial opportunity, or, in his own words : 
“the collective ownership, through the 
state, of all the means of production and 
distribution.” To this he objects on the 
ground that it would diminish incentive, 
restrict freedom, and hamper the expan- 
sion of individuality essential to the high- 
est development of the human race. 
Were his premise sound there might be 
force in his conclusion. 

What is the socialist position as to col- 
lectivism ? 

The socialist believes that the social 
body, like the physical, is subject to the 
law of growth. Development in eco- 
nomic life, from cannibalism, through 
slavery and feudalism, to small industry, 
from the little shop through factory and 
factory town to factory system, and from 
partnership through company, corpora- 
tion and icate, to trust and merger, 
co in his view, to the develop- 
ment in physical life from moner through 
polyp, inset, reptile, bird and mammal 
to man. 

Againy the socialist believes, with the 
naturalist, that life depends upon adap- 
tation to surroundings, that growth de- 
mands continuous readjustment, and 
that the type, whether animal or social, 

“In The Century for April, 1906. 


which most promptly adapts itself to 

conditions survives, while that 
which refuses thus to adapt itself suffers 
and, finally, perishes. He believes that 
our present economic system is largely 
outgrown; that institutions suited te 
earlier industrial stages are unsuited to 
our existing stage, and that it is this lack 
of adjustment which is chiefly respon- 
sible for the pressure, suffering amd trag- 
edy which together constitute, “The 


To be more specific: In the period of 
small industry following the break-up 
of feudalism the individual worker owned 
his bit of ground and tools, competed 
mildly for custom, received in pay for his 
work the full value of his product, and 
supplemented this from products of 
garden, forest and stream, and of domes- 
tic animals and fowls feeding on the pub- 
lic range. He was adapted to his en- 
vironment; he lived in simple comfort; 
the industrial system was appropriate 
for the economic period. 

Development, however, brought the 
factory system with its corollaries. Pro- 
duction now ceased to be individual, and 
became social, a multitude codperating 
to produce one product. Ownership 
continued individual; now, however, it 
vested not in the worker, but in a master, 
the “Industrial Captain.” ‘The worker, 
who once owned his entire product, now 
came to own but a paltry fragment of 
it called his “wage.” Driven, in the 
struggle for life, from rural hamlet to 
roaring city, he now was obliged, from 
this wage, to pay to another master, the 
“landlord,” a tribute called “rent”; 
and, with the remainder, he purchased 
the necessaries of life in another new in- 
stitution, “the market.” 


And now came “competition,” in 
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form hitherto unknown; competition 
for work, forcing wages to the subsistence 
level, and competition for shelter, food 
and clothing, forcing rents and prices to 
the limit the “market would bear.” 
Combined, these forces left the average 
worker, when fortunate, a wretched liv- 
ing; when unfortunate, on the parish. 
The social problem was born. 

This problem had other aspects: The 
“contradictions” and “vicious circles,” 
overproduction and underconsumption, 
millionaires and tramps, destruction of 
home market with struggle for foreign, 
panics, strikes, lockouts, and the rest— 
all marks not primarily of human greed, 
criminality or laziness, but of a misfit 
system; products of private ownership 
of the means of production which, though 
highly appropriate when land and tools 
were owned by their users, the workers, 
became equally inappropriate when they 
were owned by their abusers, the idlers. 

This condition, first seen in England, 
has to-day reached a head in the United 
States. 

And what is the solution? To aban- 
don the highly-organized, centralized in- 
dustry, and go back to the slightly or- 
ganized, decentralized form? As well 
endeavor to force back the oak into the 
acorn, or turn back the clock of time! 
The race takes no backward sleps. We 
must go forward. The workers must 
again own their land and tools. But as 
the vastness of certain of these forbids 
owning them individually, the workers 
must own them socially—they must make 
them collective property and operate 
them not for private profit, but for the 
public good. 

This principle Mr. Bryan recognizes 
in part. He admits “public ownership 
where competition is practically impos- 
sible,” and concedes that this applies to 
various city monopolies and to railroads. 
This concession means much and may 
carry him far; for the truth of Stephen- 
son’s notable aphorism that “Where 
‘ combination is possible competition is 
impossible” is daily being verified; and, 


Individualism Through Socialism. 


its advanlages becoming more evident, 
combination is striding forward in seven- 
league boots. Thoroughgoing individ- 
ualists like Herbert Spencer, so far from 
conceding this principle, would transfer 
from public to private ownership and 
control the things already publicly owned 
and operated, including the post-office, 
schools, and mints. 

The question next arises: How far 
should the “taking over” process be 
carried? Must it include all the means 
of production and distribution ? 

Socialists believe that collectivism 
should keep pace with industrial concen- 
tration; that when industry has reached 
the stage of water, gas, trams and tele- 
phones in the city, of railroads, tele- 
graphs and mines in the nation, and of 
permanent trusts generally, these indus- 
tries are ripe for socialization. But the 
same logic that impels the conclusion 
that industries which, through their 
great size and monopolistic character, 
have become social in fact, should be 
socially owned and operated, also carries 
with it the corollary that industries which, 
through their small size and competitive 
character, have continued individual in 
fact, should be individually owned and 
operated. Some socialists, it is true, 
believe that all industries will ultimately 
reach the vast, monopolistic stage, and 
will therefore require to be socially ewned 
and operated; hence they demand pub- 
lic, collective ownership and operation 
of all the means of production and dis- 
tribution. But whether all industry will 
ever reach this stage no knows. 
Suppose, however, it ad do so. 
Would Mr. Bryan favor leaying it in 
private hands? Evidently not; for in 
his definition of individualism he approves 
“public ownership of those means of 
production and distribution in which 
competition is practically impossible.” 
By his own logic, therefore, complete 
concentration would necessitate complete 
collectivism. 

Mg. Bryan, of course, does not believe 
that, with proper legislation and admin- 
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istration, all industry will ever become 
thus concentrated, and hence require 
collective ownership. Do socialists in 
general believe it will ? 

Socialism is an organized political 
movement. As in the case of any other 
political party, its creed must be sought 
not in the- unauthorized utterances of 
individuals, but in its platform. Mr. 
Bryan will agree to this; for, had it been 
claimed in 1896 that Democrats were on 
both sides of the silver question, he would 
have held, and justly, that the platform 
was unequivocal, and that its utterance 
was decisive. 

The socialist platform is equally un- 
equivocal and decisive. It declares: 
“Socialism means that all those things 
upon which the people in common de- 
pend shall by the people in common be 
owned and administered. It means that 
the tools of employment shall belong to 
their creators and users”; that is, col- 
lective or social tools are to be collectively 
owned, and individual tools are to be in- 
dividually owned. 


Nor is the platform’s position acci- 


dental or unrepresentative. No other 
party goes so far as does the socialist 
party to make sure that its platform rep- 
resents the sentiment of its members. 
The committee which drafted the present 
platform consisted of nine persons. These 
were elected by the national convention 
of 1904, by a most thorough process of 
sifting. Nominations were first made 
from the floor, all interested freely par- 
ticipating. The names thus proposed 
were displayed on blackboards and, 
from them, the convention, by repeated 
ballotings, made its final selections. This 
committee was highly representative, in- 
cluding the national secretary, the can- 
didates soon after nominated for presi- 
dent and vice-president, and other prom- 
inent socialist doctrines. 
Before this committ@®, all members pres- 
ent, came the proposal that, “ All indus- 
try shall be social or public industry”; 
it was rejected definitely, emphati } 
and unanimously. The platform 
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read distinctly to the convention, and 
almost unanimously adopted. By refer- — 
endum it was then submitted to the party 
membership of the entire United States, 
and adopted by a majority of more than 
ten toone. This should indicate whether 
or not American socialists propose, as 
Mr. Bryan understands, “the collective 
ownership, through the state, of all the 
means of production and distribution.” 

But are American socialists alone in 
this position? The Germans lead the 
movement in’ Europe. Their platform 
does not demand “collective ownership, 
through the state, of all the means of 
production and distribution.” Their 
chief literary exponent, Karl Kautsky, 
in his The Soeialist Republic (p. 32), 
heads a chapter, “Socialist Production 
Does Not Require Social Ownership of 
Non-Productive Wealth, Nor Even of 
All the Instruments of Production.” He 
says: 


“That which renders the socialist sys- 
tem necessary is large production. Pro- 
duction in common requires common 
ownership of the means of production. 
For the same reason that private owner- 
ship in the implements of labor is re- 
pugnant to the system of production in 
common that is carried on in large pro- 
duction, so likewise would common own- 
ership in the instruments of labor be 
repugnant where production can, and 
must necessarily, be carried on by sepa- 
rate individuals. Production in such 
cases requires the private ownership by 
the worker of his tools.” 


In his book, Under Other Flags, Mr. 
Bryan considers socialism, and, to define 
it, quotes from the German socialist, 
George von Vollmar, and another whom 
he characterizes as “one of the most in- 
fluential of German socialists.” The 
utterances of neither of these sanction 
Mr. Bryan’s definition of socialism. The 
second of them says: “Socialists think 
the time is approaching when all 

lies must and can safely be taken over by 
the state or municipality, as the case may 
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be. This would not destroy competition 
at once—in the industries not central- 
ized.” (Page 74.) How widely does 
this position differ from that taken by 
Mr. Bryan himself in his definition of 
individualism: “The private ownership 
of the means of production and distribu- 
tion where competition is possible, leav- 
ing to public ownersdip those means of 
production and distribution in which 
competition is practically impossible” ? 
Yet on the next page of his book Mr. 
Bryan says he is “inclined to believe . . . 
it is difficult as yet to know just what 
proportion of the three million socialist 
voters (in Germany) believe in ‘the gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of all 
the means of production and distribu- 
tion.’” (Italics ours throughout.) Why 
“should they ? 

With socialists, collectivism is a means, 
not anend. The end is a social state in 
which exploitation shall have been ex- 
tirpated, and opportunity, initiative, free- 
dom and fellowship made possible for 
the least and lowest. To the extent that 
collectivism will further this end it is 
desired, but no farther. 

Again, socialists are democrals—the 
democrats of the world. They demand 
the ballot for all adults, irrespective of 
sex, race, color, or creed. Their plat- 
form declares for “popular government, 
including initiative, referendum, pro- 
portional representation, equal suffrage 
for men and women, municipal home 
rule, and the recall of officers by their 
constiluents.”” They are democrats not 
only in politics, but in industry: they 
would abolish autocracy from both, and 
make both directly responsive to the peo- 
ple’s will. How much, therefore, of 
the land and capital “government” 
would at any time own and operate 
would necessarily depend upon the de- 
cision of the voters at the ballot-box. 
Can so sturdy a democrat as Mr. Bryan 
object to this ? 

And now as to individualism. 

Of this, there are several varieties. 
There is the individualism of the plu- 
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tocrat, who has “nothing to arbitrate,” 
and who “asks simply to be let alone”; 
and of the anarchist who would abolish 
all government that he may do as he 
pleases. Again, there is that of Web- 
ster’s dictionary, “Self-interest, selfish- 
ness.” Finally, there is individualism 
as defined by Mr. Bryan. 

Let us consider individualism in its 
best and broadest sense: as the love of 
liberty, the desire to develop one’s powers 
and individuality, to live a complete life, 
to realize one’s largest possibilities, and 
fulfil his destiny. In what circumstances 
can this high end best be attained ? 

Suppose, first, that life be conceived 
of as a race. The question arises, How 
may this race be made fair? Here are 
the track and the contestants. In modern 
society, however, a few of the runners 
own the track and fix the rules of the race. 
They decree that they themselves shall 
ride in automobiles or airships, but that 
the multitude shall go on foot, and shall, 
in addition, begin miles behind the own- 
ers’ starting point. 

The plutocratic individualist says such 
a race is fair, and that “the fittest will 
survive.” 

The single-tax individualist says all 
the runners shouldshave equal ts to 
the track, and should start “ P 

The socialist says, “ Yes, and if auto- 
mobiles or flying machines are to be used 
by some they must be equally accessible 
to all.” What does Mr. Bryan say? 

More specifically, the plutocratic in- 
dividualist desires no equalization of 
existing conditions. He wants them “let 
alone.” 

The equal-rights-to-land individualist 
takes the position defined by Herbert 
Spencer in 1850. This prinee of indi- 
vidualists, in laying the foundations of 
his social philosophy, prescribed as the 
absolutely essential prerequisite to the 
“substantially equal footing” desired by 
Mr. Bryan, free access to land; and, in 
Chapter IX. of his Social Staties, out- 
lined and advocated the single-tax. With- 
out this, in his view, individualism would 
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be a farce and “competition,” to use Mr. 
Bryan’s words, would “not be worthy of 
that name”; for “one party,” the land- 
owning class, would be “able to arbi- 
trarily fix the terms of the agreement” 
upon which the landless might exist, 
“leaving |the (latter) with no choice but 
to submit to the terms prescribed,” or 
vacate the planet. This is, of course, 
the position of Henry George, and, pre- 
sumably, of Count Tolstoi, from whom 
Mr. Bryan quotes. 

The socialist agrees that we can do no 
less than this; but he maintains that we 
must do more. We must enforce equal 
rights to the use not only of land, but of 
tools as well. Where their centralization 
necessitates their collective ownership, 
let them be collectively owned; other- 
wise, let them be individually owned. 
Whatever else may be necessary to make 
the race fair he would insist upon; and 
he specifies, for use while needed, grad- 
uated taxation of incomes, inheritances, 
franchises and land values, state insur- 
ance, pensions for aged and exhausted 
workers, complete education for all chil- 
dren, and the free administration of jus- 
tice. He is not planning to convert so- 
ciety into a great penitentiary. He is not 
a bureaucrat, but a democrat; not a 
slave-driver, but an emancipator, de- 
manding a “square deal” and an equal 
chanee for the least and lowest; he is a 
socialist because he is an individualist, 
and cam see no scope or opportunity for 
true individualism short of socialism. 
Can Mr. Bryan ? 

If an historical example of socialism is 
sought, it may best be found by turning to 
Athens in the Age of Pericles, the Old 
World’s greatest democrat, but substituting 
for the ancient slave the modern machine. 

Here, for the free population, the prob- 
lem of making a living was practically 
solved, and time could be given to higher 
things than drudgery. Competition, 
however, as seen in the Olympic games, 
so far from being “ entirely exterminated,” 
reached its highest and finest type. Ath- 
letes, artists, poets, sculptors, philoso- 
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phers—deathless geniuses in all fields of 
endeavor—devoted their best years to 
preparation, and then entered the con- 
test in the presence of the whole people. 
What grander opportunity could fair- 
minded individualists ask ? 

But the Athenians remembered their 
sane rule of “measure in all things.” 
Victory they rewarded not with the power 
to exploit and debauch the community, 
but with a simple wreath of wild olive; 
and defeat meant not servitude, mad- 
house, or suicide, but opportunity to try 
again. And in this atmosphere of stim- 
ulus and encouragement, achievement 
attained a pinnacle of perfection which 
has been the despair of all subsequent 
ages. Such opportunity and stimulus, 
socialism, it is believed, will afford. ”~ 

Nevertheless, to compete is not the 
chief end of man. There is a plane upon 
which competition seems a sacrilege. 
Jesus, ¢. g., was no competitor. He was 
willing to die, but not to fight; and his 
chief exponent said: “The child of God 
must not strive.” And there are higher 
pursuits than toiling for the meat which 
perisheth. A society which casts its in- 
spired and illumined souls, its artists, 
poets, seers, and prophets, into the swine- 
like scramble of the market place, and 
compels them to choose between “gaug- 
ing beer-barrels” or huckstering wares 
and rotting with wife and children in 
garrets and poorhouses, is writing a dark 
page into its history. Is it not possible 
so to adjust our economic and social 
mechanism that the choicest flowers of 
the race will be permitted, each in his 
own way, to blossom and bear his appro- 
priate fruit, unhampered by want or the 
fear of want, and coerced by no competi- 
tive necessity? And will not the condi- 
tion resulting from such adjustment make 
not against, but for, the finest individual 
character and the most “harmonious 
development of the human race”? For 
such a condition the socialist, for one, 
watches, works, and waits. 

Tuomas Eimer Wu. 

Washington, D. C. 





AN OBJECT-LESSON IN THE SOLUTION OF RACE 
PROBLEMS. 


By Frank Jewett MATHER. 


* S° YOU are going to Jamaica, where 

the black men are so many, and 
so black, thal the sun sets at two o’clock 
in the afternoon,” was the remark of a 
traveled friend, to whom I had told my 
plans. My visits there, of nearly two 
months, brought me in contact with more 
black men and brown, than I had ever 
before seen, especially in numbers so 
preponderant as compared with the 
whites. 

After some experience of travel in every 
Southern state east of the Mississippi, 
except Florida, it was natural to observe 
with interest the appearance and conduct 
of the colored race, to study with some 
care their habits, development and len- 
dencies, and to contrast their conditions, 
opportunities and civilization with that 
of the colored race in our own country. 

Meeting at Jamaica “all sorts and con- 
ditions of men” under favoring circum- 
stances gave unusual facilities for ob- 
servation, and for arriving at just con- 
clusions. 

The first impression so derived was 
of the absolute justice obtaining, as be- 
tween the white race and the colored. 
This was apparent in many ways. In 
fact, the white officials, in adjudging the 
colored people, were like the old Indian 
who stood up so straight that he leaned 
over backward. An English resident; a 
justice of the peace, said that if a white 
man and a colored were brought before 
him for similar offenses, in case of con- 
viction he inflicted a severer penalty upon 
the white man, for the reason that he was 
presumed to know his duty better than 
the colored man, and was deemed to have 
offended against greater light. 

In reading the various newspapers, in 
attendance at court and at the legislative 
council of the island, and in conversation 


generally, it was nowhere observed, or 
charged that the colored race was dis- 
criminated against. As the Colonial 
Secretary said: “Every man on this 
island has absolutely an equal chance.” 

Another impression was of the mutual 
consideration and courtesy exhibited by 
and between the races. Most of the 
principal wholesale and department 
stores, as well as the smaller ones, and 
the shops, are owned or managed by 
colored people. It was extremely rare 
to find a white clerk anywhere. In the 
largest wholesale and retail drug house 
in Kingston, apparently no white person 
was interested or employed, and there 
seemed to be as high a degree of skill and 
care as would be shown in any similar 
store in any of our cities. 

The Archbishop of the B. W. L, in 
ministration in his chapel, was ushered 
in and out by a black man, who also read 
the service very effectively. The Bishop 
and a leading rector of the Church of 
England were similarly attended at the 
Half-Way Tree Parish Church, where 
the Governor-General has his pew, as 
do many of the wealthier residents. 
Whites and blacks attend the same church 
indiscriminately. The cashiers and man- 
agers of the leading hotels were generally 
black men, as were practically all the 
attendants. My tailor was a black man, 
and skilful. 

In the Legislative Council, which is 
charged substantially with the conduct 
of affairs of the whole island, a majority 
of the elected men were colored, many 
of them of the deepest black; of all the 
members, nominated or.elected, by com- 
mon consent by far the ablest speaker 
was a black man, with distinctively the 
features of the negro. The Governor, 
always presiding at the Council, surround- 
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ed by the Colonial Secretary, the Director 
of Public Works, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and other officials, 
listened and made reply to the black 
members with the same patience and 
courtesy that he did to the most eminent 
white men. While in attendance, a 
feature of the Education Bill was up for 
discussion, which involved manual in- 
struction in agriculture. The colored 
race, composing so much the larger por- 
tion of the population, mindful of the pit 
from which they have been dug, are par- 
ticularly suspicious of any legislation 
that may be regarded as likely to return 
them to their former bondage, or relegate 
them to an inferior position in the scale 
of civilization. The black orator was 
ablaze at once. “Why this preference 
for agriculture over other industries and 
studies ?” he asked, and, looking at the 
Governor and the officials surrounding 
him, he said: “If you are so fond of the 
hoe, take the hoe yourselves.” The 
parties so addressed seemed to admire, 
rather than deprecate, the personal di- 
rectness. 

The wife of the Mayor of Kingston is 
said to be colored, and the Governor at 
his levees invites impartially all officials, 
white, black or brown. 

The electric-car service between King- 
ston and Constant Spring, and other 
points, some fifteen miles in extent, ap- 
peared to be wholly conducted by black 
men and brown as motormen, conductors 
and officials generally, and they rendered 
the best service I have known. The cars 
were started and stopped carefully, with- 
out jerking, and yet good time was made; 
the connections in passing were almost 
invariably on time; the employés were 
always civil, courteous, and even con- 
siderate. Cars were not overcrowded, 
curtains were lowered to exclude rain or 
sun, and raised again, quietly and prompt- 
ly. It was suggested that the Metropoli- 
tan Railway of New York should keep 
a constant detail of new men in tutelage 
to the black electric-car men of Jamaica. 

There were no “Jim Crow” cars, 
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either on electric lines or steam railroads. 
Black men and women with their parcels 
rode with the whiles, side by side, on 
every seat, and I did not see the slightest 
shrug of the shoulders or sign of dis- 
pleasure. Many of the plantations 
are owned and managed by the blacks, 
some of whom are capitalists worth a 
half million of dollars. The absence of 
crime and violence was noticeable. The 
records state that there has never been 
a case of assault upon a white woman 
by a black man or colored, and there is 
no place on the Island where a white 
woman can not go alone, night or day, 
with absolute impunity. No instance of 
lynching of anyone could be found. The 
absence of churlishness, of jealousy, on 
the part of the colored people was no- 
ticeable. “Morning, master,” “Morn- 
ing, missus”; and it was fine to note the 
gratification expressed when the saluta- 
tion was equally cordially returned. 


The colored people, in large propor- 
tion, exhibited a genuine pride of race. 


On the cars, if there were loud talking 
by one of their number, the disquiet of 


the others was visible. On one occasion 
two colored men left their seat beside me 
to go to the rear of the car and quiet a 
colored women, conversing in loud tones. 
A young colored man placed a dress-suit 
case near my feet; an older one said to 
him: “Too near the gentleman’s feet; 
it may fall over”; and the case was at 
once farther removed. Other similar 
instances were noticed. 

The editors of the leading newspapers 
were colored men, and they proved agree- 
able and instructive. The police were 
exclusively colored, generally black, and, 
in their white jackets, wearing white 
helmets and red sashes, were picturesque. 
They were very courteous and efficient. 
They make the rounds of their district 
at regular intervals, inquire at each house 
if there is any complaint to be made. 
If any is made, it is entered in a book, 
and each householder signs his own com- 
plaint, or a statement that he has none 
to make. During our stay, not the slight- 
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est criticism of the police was heard, or 
the least hint of corruption. We were 
assured on every hand that the govern- 
ment of the Island is free from graft; that 
while personal influence might play some 
part, money corruption, or anything like 
it, was wholly unknown. The “Budg- 
et” of the Island is open to every one, 
and is explicit in detail. A large volume, 
resembling a modern atlas, of about one 
hundred and fifty printed pages, con- 
taining complete tabulated columns of 
proposed expenditures, and under each 
heading a carefully detailed list of items, 
was placed before every member of the 
Council. Attention was called by the 
Governor to every page, with inquiry 
whether any item was objectionable. 
Sometimes a page would be turned with- 
out remark; at other times a single page 
would be under discussion for days in 
open Council. The criticisms were pub- 
lished in the daily papers, so that every 
one could be informed about the various 
proposed disbursements. 

There are fine scholars and accom- 
plished professional men among the col- 
ored people. 

There has been much miscegenation, 
owing largely to the presence of so numer- 
ous a detail of the British army and navy. 
When a colored man has nine-tenths of 
white blood in his veins he is declared 
white by law. In some of the lighter 
shades there is a regularity and fineness 
of features and a delicate tint of light 
pink bronze that is really classic. 

The women of that race do more work 
than the men. They go by in endless 
procession down the mountain to Kings- 
ton, carrying all burdens upon the head, 
from a huge bunch of bananas to a post- 
age stamp. With erect forms, they strike 
out, up and down the hills, with great 
vigor and endurance. It is to be admitted 
that there is still much illiteracy and su- 
perstition among the colored people, and 
the marriage ceremony is not considered 
generally essential, owing partly to the 
expense and burden of such ceremonies, 
and partly to the reluctance of the 
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women to bind themselves hard and 
fast, under the primitive conditions 
existing, and the neglect, too often, of 
the men to do their share in maintaining 
a family life. And yet it is wonderful 
how well domestic life is ordered, under 
all the circumstances. 

In looking over society as we found it, 
we could but admire the just, impartial 
administration of law, the self-respecting 
good-will reciprocally shown between the 
races, the comparative absence of public 
lawlessness, in such marked contrast 
with similar race conditions in our own 
land; the uptrend of a race, which, still 
having far to go, has gone far, and is evi- 
dently going farther. 

The evolution of the colored race in 
Jamaica, and that of the whites in their 
relation to them, is wonderfully like that 
of both races in our own South, and the 
stock arguments and theories of Southern 
whites, deprecatory of the colored people, 
have all been made and advocated, and 
triumphantly answered, in Jamaica. 

The planters in Jamaica relied on 
sugar-cane alone, yielding sugar and rum, 
and would not adjust themselves to im- 
proving conditions. The planters in the 
South relied on a single crop, cotton— 
and resisted the demands of progress. 

When the British fiscal policy abolished 
the preferential duty on sugar, following 
the act of emancipation, a large propor- 
tion of the estates were abandoned, the 
finances of the colony suffered, and the 
population generally were injured. The 
planters, smarting under their losses, 
refusing to adapt themselves to the chang- 
ed requirements, ignored the general 
interests of the Island, and the claims of 
the blacks upon them for protection, 
education and development, and legis- 
lated only for their own class. The local 
government clashed fiercely with that of 
the empire. 

The Southern whites were bitterly op- 
posed to Federal intervention, and to the 
presence of Federal arms on their soil, 
and persistently sought and obtained the 
removal of the troops, while they jealously 
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regarded the control of the Federal courts. 

At the outset of the career of the blacks 
in free Jamaica, those who had been well 
treated and trained as slaves made the 
best colored citizens. It was so in our 
own South. 

The education of the freed blacks in 
Jamaica was supported mainly, at the 
outset, by the imperial government. In 
like manner, the education of the freed 
blacks in our own South, in the early 
stages of their freedom, was stimulated 
largely by Northern funds. 

The local government of Jamaica en- 
tirely ignored the freed men after their 
emancipation, and made no effort to 
train them as citizens. The planters 
stood proudly aloof and declined to 
recognize the changed and improved 
conditions of the blacks, and treated 
them in a manner which engendered 
keen antagonism. The legislation was 
primarily in the interest of the whites, 
and had practically no reference to that 
of the great body of the people. The 
whites organized and maintained an ex- 
clusive body, dealing with public matters 
for their own exclusive advantage, wil- 
fully disregarding the rights of the blacks. 
Such conduct of affairs culminated in the 
Eyer rebellion in 1865. It is needless to 
draw further parallel. It was from the 
date of that rebellion that the progress 
of the freed men began. An imperial 
dictator was sent out, instructed to care 
for the people in mass, without discrimi- 
nation; a new fiscal system was created; 
positive reforms were effected in all de- 
partments; an efficient police were in- 
stalled; a better judiciary was established ; 
prison methods were reformed; better 
sanitary laws were enacted; public works 
were organized; education was cared 
for, and taxes were considerably remitted. 

The arrival of the dictator was the 
signal for the political retirement of the 
planters, who never emerged therefrom. 
The Crown government had recon- 
structed the colony. The whites chafed 
under the rigorous, impartial rule; the 
blacks were contented and satisfied, and 
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are to-day the strongest adherents to that 
government. In the absence of formu- 
lated conyictions, the intuitions serve 
well the great body of the colored race, 
and they cling to Crown-colonial gov- 
ernment with unshaken tenacity. 

In looking over a society so novel in 
its political and social aspects, it was 
natural to seek for the causes which had 
produced such results. 

First in order and importance appeared 
the long-continued, intelligent, patient, 
religious, missionary work, which has 
been carried on for generations. While 
that work had much to encounter, it 
nevertheless made a lasting and sub- 
stantial impression and laid an assured 
foundation for the work of the secular 
law. The fact of such work, and its in- 
fluence upon the civilization of the island, 
was universally recognized by the thought- 
ful and well-informed. 

Another potent factor was the just, 
impartial administration of the laws. It 
was more and more evident that the nor- 
mal solution of all race problems is 
simpler than is generally supposed; it is 
found in justice, intelligently, impartially 
administered. The wisdom, as well as 
fairness, of intrusting a considerable 
share of the administration of law to the 
blacks themselves, was amply vindicated. 
A colored man policing the city is even 
upon his honor, and stimulated by his 
pride, to more vigilantly protect the 
community against his own race; while 
colored people more willingly obey the 
law which they themselves are set to up- 
hold. No suspicion of partiality, or 
racial hostility to law officers, can live in 
such a situation. The effect of such con- 
ditions extends far beyond the immediate 
contacts of the people with the authori- 
ties, even to a general mental and moral 
stimulus. It is an object-lesson of op- 
portunity; an incitement to effort; a 
positive factor in the development of 
character. 

It was interesting to inquire what sub- 
tle influence, like an atmosphere, vital- 
ized this just administration of law, and 
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made possible these varied, racial op- 
portunities, and aided in their realiza- 
tion, in achievement and in eharacter. 
It was obviously found in that clear, 
crystalline, political air, which comes 
across the ocean from the British shores; 
it seemed that the moral imperium in 
imperio was found in that imperial hand 
reaching far out over distant waters from 
still more distant lands, at once pressing 
upon and yet upholding, every man, 
woman and child on the island with ab- 
solute impartiality. 

As already intimated, Jamaica is a 
Crown colony, as the very designation 
implies governed in the last analysis by 
Great Britain. The chief executive is 
the Governor-General, appointed at Lon- 
don. There is a privy council, consist- 
ing of the senior military officer on the 
island, not below the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel; the Colonial Secretary, the At- 
torney-General, and other persons, not 
exceeding eight in number, nominated 
by the Crown; at present there are only 
four nominated members. 

The present Legislative Council is 
comprised of the Governor (President), 
five ex officio members; the senior mili- 
tary officer in command of his Majesty’s 
regular troops in Jamaica, the Colonial 
Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Di- 
rector of Public Works, and the Collector- 
General, ten members nominated by the 
Crown, and fourteen members elected 
by the people; one for each parish. The 
Council lasts five years, and sits when 
summoned by the Governor, usually for 
three months in the early part of the year. 

The King may disallow any law within 
two years of its passing. On the whole, 
English law prevails. 

Contrast such a government with that 
in our own Southern States, where prac- 
tically no outside interference is permis- 
sible, and where the colored race are 
substantially at the mercy of local in- 
terests, prejudices and antipathies, re- 
stricted in force and direction only by 
local law. Until the withdrawal of the 
Federal troops from the South, there was 
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a very modified similar restraining force. 

Whatever the necessity, politically, for 
such withdrawal, undoubtedly it set back 
many years the development of the col- 
ored people, and set in motion and en- 
couraged a current of hostile influences 
against which it is, and for a long time 
will be, hard for a disfavored race to make 
headway. We went to Jamaica with 
decided prejudice against the English 
colonial system—we left it with regret that 
we had not some similar administration 
in parts of our own land, and with many 
queries whether our Federal government 
would not have to come more and more 
in play in the respective States as an in- 
dispensable counterpoise to otherwise 
uncontrollable local interests, wrongs and 
antipathies. And yet how far foreign 
colonial policies may be adopted safely 
by us, the future will determine. It is 
certain that we are neither adapted nor 
equipped as Great Britain is for such 
enterprises. The genius of our institu- 
tions, and the distinct mandates of our 
Charter and Constitution, as understood 
by plain people, and all our traditions, 
stand in strong contrast with the unwrit- 
ten flexible Constitution of Great Britain, 
readily adjusting itself to the changing, 
growing needs of its peoples and of its 
civilization, with its centuries of mon- 
archical government and traditions of 
empire. 

The equitable spirit, and scientific, 
executive expertness of the British Co- 
lonial system was finely illustrated in the 
personnel of the Jamaican officials and 
in the quality of their work. We begin 
too often at the top and work down; the 
British Colonials begin at the bottom 
and work up. The selection of officials 
in the British Colonial service is the re- 
sult of the most rigid eclecticism. A 
study of the lives of the most successful 
of the Colonial Governors showed that 
they began as clerks in the Home Office 
and were advanced step by step, as filness 
was developed and as exigencies required. 
The spirit of the policy adopted and in 
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rather than of arbitrary rule. It many 
times occurred to me that if Great Britain 
had stood in our shoes in the Philippines, 
probably few, if any, lives would have 
been lost, and many millions of dollars 
would have been saved and civilization 
would have advanced much faster and 
farther. Aguinaldo and other leading 
Filipinos would have been honorably 
and usefully employed; the native re- 
sources of the Island would have been 
utilized at once to the utmost practicable 
extent, and encouragement given at an 
early day of participation in domestic 
government under a mutually satisfac- 
tory protectorate. The Filipinos would 
not have been told in plain words that 
they were incapable of self-government; 
that no matter what their capabilities or 
ambitions, they were to be good and do 
as they were told, and that at some in- 
definite distant time they might be allowed 
such measure of political control as was 
thought by the governing powers to be 
suitable for them to have and to exercise. 
But we have learned much; perhaps— 
who knows ? 

England, dealing with race problems 
so many centuries, is far ahead of us in 
toleration and amelioration of racial 
differences. I recall some years ago, a 
black man, with his wife and a sister, 
entering the dining-room of the Charing 
Cross Hotel, London, where over three 
hundred guests were seated; his com- 
plexion was coal-black, and his features 
were faultless; in Charles Lamb’s words: 
“God’s image carved in ebony”; and 
his French was admirable. Not a sound 
was heard, not a muscle moved or an 
eyelid raised in protest. Remarking the 
fact, two years ago, to a traveled friend 
and counselor, at a leading hotel in 
Charleston, South Carolina, I said that 
if that should occur in this house, it would 
be telephoned over the city, telegraphed 
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over the state, the Associated Press would 
carry the fact all over the land, and this 
house would be closed. The time will 
come—it will take time—when New 
York and Charleston will be as free as 
London. 

It was consoling, at Jamaica, to reflect 

how compensatory are the divine decrees; 
that if a large proportion of the human 
race are to suffer from the limitations of 
color, at least they are given the fairest 
regions of the earth for their inheritance. 
Professor Haddon, of Cambridge, says 
that Java, Ceylon and Jamaica, are the 
most beautiful islands in the world. 
They are the homes of the colored 
races. 
After some travel in various lands, I 
had not supposed that nature had such 
reserves of fertility and beauty as abound 
in Jamaica, where the climate, for the 
most part, sustains and does not destroy, 
delights and does not distress; where the 
birds, in varied plumage, waken the 
mornings, continuously, with their sweet 
songs; where the flowers bloom perpetu- 
ally; where fruits and vegetables yield 
their abundance, comparatively without 
effort; where the eye is charmed with an 
infinitely diversified reach of mountain 
and of shore; and where, especially at 
sunset and by moonlight, the skies re- 
joice in colors such as no brush can de- 
pict and no words describe. 

As I read history, reflect upon the in- 
spired utterances, observe the trend of 
opinion and the tendency of affairs, I 
cannot but think, hope and believe, that 
He who has ordained justice, who loves 
mercy, and delights in equality of oppor- 
tunity, will yet bring about all over the 
earth an equal chance for these dusky 
men and women, and an equal develop- 
ment‘of these children of the night. 

Frank Jewett MATHER. 

Summit, N. J. 








HERESY IN THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


By KaTHERINE KILGORE. 


HIS country has had the honor of 
producing the latest ecclesiastical 
heretic. The newspapers both here and 
in England have been ringing with his 
name, and the little town of Batavia has 
on distinction as the scene of his trial 
d condemnation. As a spectator of 
that scene, I felt inclined to rub my eyes 
and to ask whether, indeed, I belonged 
to a generation which has witnessed the 
opening of the twentieth century, and 
talks much of scientific and philosophical 
progress. To men trained in the new 
learning of our time, there comes a shock 
of surprise when they realize that many 
of their contemporaries, some of them 
thoughtful and, in a way, scholarly men 
still hark back to Thomas Aquinas and 
medieval imaginings as if the Reforma- 
tion and modern science had never been. 
Yet that such is the fact, recent events 
have too abundantly proved. 

Who is the man that is threatened with 
professional ruin and excommunication 
from the Church because of his theolog- 
ical convictions and honesty in proclaim- 
ing them? All who knew the Rev. Al- 
gernon S. Crapsey, Rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church (Protestant Episcopal) Rochester, 
New York, are unanimous in their judg- 
ment of him as a singularly devoted min- 
ister of religion, high-minded philanthro- 
pist, public-spirited citizen, and withal, 
a man gifted with immense powers of 
imagination and creative thought. For 
about thirty years he has labored in one 
parish, consisting for the most part of 
sturdy working folk, and this parish, 
strong, vigorous, and flourishing has been 
the sheer creation of his genius. In all 
great social and moral questions he has 
consistently lifted up his voice on behalf 
of the humane and progressive side. 
Other men give their time, their talents 


or their money to their flocks; he has 
given himself. And in order to enhance 
the gift, he did not put away his books 
when he left college. His has been a 
studious and meditative as well as active 
career. Among the many convictions, 
which his investigations and questionings 
brought him, one so took possession of 
him that he determined to cry aloud and 
spare not. What is that conviction? It 
is that the spirit of Avarice and the spirit 
of Superstition are poisoning the life of 
the Church, and that they must be exor- 
cised by a return to the spirit of Christ’s 
teaching, if the Church is to have any 
raison d’étre in the modern world. From 
his pulpit he, with prophetic fire, urged 
upon his hearers to mark the signs of the 
times, to behold the three great spirits at 
work creating the world that is and the 
world that is to be: the spirit of scientific 
investigation, that will know nothing but 
the truth; the spirit of democratic revo- 
lution which will trust no one but the 
people; the spirit of social evolution, 
which will call no man common or un- 
clean. These and similar propositions 
Dr. Crapsey expounds and justifies in 
his small but now famous book, Religion 
and Politics. That volume, when pub- 
lished a year ago, appeared to strike the 
ecclesiastical world of Western New York 
like a bombshell. Instead of trying to 
rise to the height of Dr. Crapsey’s great 
argument some of his brother-ministers, 
after microscopic examination of his work, 
succeeded in finding a few sentences that 
appeared to contradict the generally re- 
ceived or traditional theology of the 
Church, and a mingled shout and groan of 
horror compelled the Bishop to take 
action. The culprit’s trial took place 
not in Rochester where the alleged offense 


was committed, for fear of an uproar 
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among the people, but in Batavia, a town 
hard to find and when found, far from 
fascinating. 

Now what was the indictment against 
the defendant? The charges were many 
and of varying gravity, but the two posi- 
tions which gave most serious offense 
were his refusal to regard the Virgin 
birth as historical or essential to the 
Christian faith and his assertion that the 
Resurrection of Christ was spiritual and 
rested on His appearances to and mani- 
festations in the souls of men, not in the 
empty grave or the stories of His eating 
and drinking with His disciples. He was 
found guilty of denying the Incarnation 
and the Resurrection, though he asserts 
that he maintains both and questions 
only the common interpretation of the 
mode or manner in which these facts 
have emerged in the field of history. 
How, then, does the case stand as between 
the condemned clergyman and his judges ? 

As to the Virgin birth, even conserva- 
tive and orthodox scholars admit that it 
stands on a different level, so far as evi- 
dence goes, from the Resurrection. All 
sincere readers of the New Testament 
know that whether it be a fact or no, the 
evidence for it is very slight. St. Paul 
knows nothing of it, for he speaks of the 
death, burial and resurrection of the 
Savior as constituting his Gospel. St. 
Peter and St. John never mention it. 
The only documents which speak of it 
are the Gospels of St. Matthew and of St. 
Luke. But the First Gospel is, in the 
opinion of New Testament critics of all 
schools, anonymous and we know noth- 
ing of the source from which the opening 
chapters are derived. Hence for this 
stupendous fact we have only one witness 
—St. Luke; and even in his Gospel, as 
originally written, the story had no place, 
for assuming the Lucan authorship of 
the Acts, here is his description of the 
“former treatise” (that is, the Gospel): 
“concerning all that Jesus began both to 
do and to teach until the day in which he 
was takén up” (Acts, 1:1, 2). The allu- 
sions to the Virgin birth in the second 
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century writers are no witness to any in- 
dependent tradition: they fall back on 
these difficult and enigmatic passages in 
the First and Third Gospels. Can any- 
one who is not hopelessly wedded to a 
blind traditionalism assert, in view of 
these undoubted facts, that the Virgin 
birth is a fact of essential Christianity so 
that its denial means that the denier ipso 
facto ceases to be a Christian? Clearly 
all right-minded persons will vote Dr. 
Crapsey “Not guilty” on, this head of 
the indictment. . 

Now let us turn lo the question of the 
Resurrection. Dr. Crapsey feels the 
perplexities which the Resurrection nar- 
ratives excite in every candid mind. He 
would agree with Professor Gardiner 
who writes thus: “The mass of testimony 
as to the physical appearances of Jesus 
Christ after the crucifixion is formless 
and full of inconsistencies.” (Historic 
View of the New Testament, p. 166.) 
And he knows that Schmiedel in the En- 
cyclopedia Biblica has drawn up a for- 
midable list of discrepancies between the 
various narratives. For these and other 
reasons he cannot accept a physical res- 
urrection and if this be an error he errs 
in company with such Anglican theolo- 
gians as Dr. Rushdall Hastings and Dr. 
H. H. Henson. But while denying a 
material, he affirms a spiritual resurrec- 
tion. So great was Jesus that death, 
while working its will on His body, could 
not imprison His spirit. He could not 
be holden of the grave. And the fact 
that He triumphed over death was written 
deep in the hearts of His followers: on 
that fact the Church and Christianity 
were built. “His life,” says this so-called 
heretic, “was the manifestation of the 
Eternal. It was as indestructible as air; 
sin could not touch it; death could not 
hurt it. Sin and death were destroyed 
by its presence.” 

In other words, Dr. Crapsey does not 
rest his belief in the Resurrection on al- 
leged facts known to us only through 
tradition and therefore open to historical 
criticism, but on the accumulated spirit- 
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ual experience of nineteen centuries. 
That Christ lives in the fulness of His 
personal life, and that He is King of 
humanity, as well as Head of the Church, 
is Dr. Crapsey’s joyful conviction. Why 
do not his opponents see that this is the 
core of the Christian message, and that 
they are endangering the very religion 
they profess to serve by binding it up 
with traditional ideas of the circum- 
stances of its origin ? 

Within the Episcopal Church as within 
other churches the battle is really between 
the theologians and the ecclesiastics. 
The ecclesiastics are those who may 
claim spiritual descent from him of the 
seventeenth century who charged the 
men of his day with “the impious and 
profane audacity of changing a single 
vowel-point in the Word of God, or of 
substituting a smooth breathing for a 
rough, or a rough for a smooth,” and 
whose daily’ prayer was, “Imple me, 
Deus, odio hereticorum.” ‘The theolo- 
gians on the contrary, know that their 
science deals with the great Insolubles 
of God, Life, Sin, Salvation, Destiny, and 
that these cannot be adequately conceived 
in thought or set forth completely in 
human speech. They have learned to 
be modest, to confess their ignorance and 
limitation on many subjects which at 
one time were thought to be fully ex- 
plored and known. They have also 
learned to distinguish between the realms 
of History and Faith, and are convinced 
that while History is the realm of the 
relative and the temporal, Faith is the 
realm of the absolute and the eternal. 
The ecclesiastics may beat their drum 
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and make much noise, but as history 
shows, when the Church is in real 
danger, it is the theologians that save 
her. 

Of the outcome of the conflict on which, 
as it seems, the Church has entered, 
there can be no reasonable doubt. A 
few years ago the struggle was waged 
round the Old Testament. The critical 
school has won all along the line. The 
worst thing you can-say to-day of a man’s 
views of the Old Testament is that they 
are “pre-critical.” The principles of 
criticism are now being applied to the 
literature of the New Testament, the 
historical origins of Christianity. Just 
as in the former battle, so in this, criti- 
cism will win the day. It will pass 
through thee stages: first the new views 
will be hated and their upholders, if pos- 
sible, thrust out of the Church with con- 
tumely and reproach. Then will come 
a suspicion that after all the heretics may 
be right or at least not fatally wrong. 
And finally, a new conception will arise 
in which all that is vital in heresy will be 
incorporated, and we will burn what we 
have adored and proceed to adore what 
we have burned. If Dr. Crapsey should 
eventually suffer in an ecclesiastical sense, 
let him take comfort from the thought 
that he will do so in company with the 
prophets, with Maurice, with Jowett, 
with Macleod Campbell, with Robertson 
Smith and with his own great master, 
Count Leo Tolstoi, and that as in the case 
of these men, after he has been stoned, 
he will receive a monument. 

Katuerine Kricore. 

Boston, Mass. 








THE ANGLO-SAXON CRIME. 


By Hon. Tuomas Speep Mossy, 
Pardon-Attorney to the Governor of Missouri. 


HE DISTINCTIVELY Anglo-Sax- 

on crime is “contempt of court.” 
Not only is it of peculiarly Anglo-Saxon 
origin, but it is the one anomaly in the 
jurisprudence of the United States and 
of the Anglo-Saxon countries. 

The distinguishing peculiarities of the 
crime are these: (1) No man may cer- 
tainly know when he commits it; (2) 
there is no right of trial by jury to deter- 
mine the guilt or innocence of the person 
charged; (3) the offender is arraigned 
before his accuser alone, who is prose- 
cutor, judge and jury in the cause; (4) 
there is no limitation upon the amount 
of the fine or the extent of the imprison- 
ment imposed; and (5) no power on 
earth can pardon one convicted of the 
crime. 

Thus, if one say of a judge that he 
reaches his decisions through bias and 
prejudice, this is & grievous contempt, 
and there is no way to escape whatsoever 
penalty the judge may see fit to impose. 
Even the truth of the charge can be no 
defense, because the offended judge him- 
self is the trier of the facts, and to attempt 
a defense by justification would be simply 
to ask the judge to convict himself of 
incompetency in the administration of 
his office. Such a state of facts may well 
suggest the facetious couplet attributed 
to Robert Burns: 

**For you know that old Mansfield, who writes like 
the Bible, 

— more ’tis the truth, sir, the more "tis a 

As illustrating the extent to which the 
doctrine of contempt of court is some- 
times carried, a Southern lawyer tells of 
a modern Dogberry who was the judge of 
a county court, and as such had some 
duties besides legal ones to perform, but 
who never for a moment forgot that he 


was at all times the “embodiment of the 
law.” Among his extra-judicial functions 
this county judge sometimes performed 
the duties of an auctioneer. As such, on 
one occasion, he was employed to dispose 
of the stock of a retailer who had died a 
short time before. While the auction 
was in progress one of the bidders became 
so boisterous that the auctioneer was 
finally exasperated to the point of sudden- 
ly assuming his character as judge, and 
as such he fined the offender the sum of 
$25 for contempt of court. An attorney 
on the ground immediately made appli- 
cation for remission of the fine, main- 
taining that the judge, when acling as an 
auctioneer was not sitting in his capacity 
as a court, and that therefore the crime 
of contempt of court could not be com- 
mitted. The judge heard the argument 
with increasing wrath, rising to the height 
of his dignity when the attorney closed, 
and then, glaring fiercely at the presump- 
tuous lawyer, pronounced the following 
solemn judgment: “Sir, I would invite 
your attention to the fact that I am the 
judge of this county under any and all 
circumstances; I am, sir, the judge, from 
the rising of the sun to the setting of the 
same! And as such, sir, let me tell you 
that I am always and everywhere an ob-_ 
ject of contempt!” 

Although a knowledge of these facts 
is practically confined to the learned and 
limited coterie of bench and bar, yet they 
are as ancient as the common law of Eng- 
land. 

Only the judges have the power to de- 
fine contempt, and these definitions may 
narrow or broaden with judicial caprice. 
In England it has even been held a con- 
tempt to say that certain words did not 
constitute a contempt, and that decision 
has been cited with approval by American 
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courts, so that the more that one attempts 
to deny his guilt the deeper he is likely 
to become involved in it. No man can 
know of a certainty whether his words 
will be regarded as a contempt, until 
after he has uttered them and is advised 
by the court at whose bar he is arraigned. 
Nor can he imagine the extent of his pun- 
ishment, until judgment shall have been 
pronounced. 

This is the law throughout the British 
empire and in every state in the American 
union excepting two, viz., Georgia and 
Louisiana. In these two states the State 
constitutions authorize the State Legis- 
latures to define contempt of court and 
say what the minimum and maximum 
punishment shall be. All the other 
American constitutions are silent upon 
the subject, and wherever statutes have 
been enacted seeking to abridge, impair, 
define, limit or regulate the supreme ju- 
dicial power involved in the law of con- 
tempts, those statutes, wherever tested, 
have been declared and held to be un- 
constitutional and void as attempts to 
destroy the “inherent power” of the 
courts. 

These views are established in opinions 
rendered by the supreme courts of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Maine, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, Col- 
orado, Georgia, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, by the United States 
courts, and by the supreme court of Mis- 
souri, the last-named court affording the 
most recent and exhaustive decision, 
which is found in the 177th volume of the 
Missouri Supreme Court Reports, at 
page 205, where all the decisions and au- 
thorities are collated. 

The two great law-writers on the sub- 
ject, Rapalje on Contempt and Paterson 
on Liberty of the Press, also support these 
views of the law, as does the American 
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and English Encyclopedia of Law (2d 
edition), Vol. VII. 

What is now known as “constructive 
contempt” (i. ¢., contempts not com- 
mitted by means of overt acts in the im- 
mediate presence of the court), was known 
under the old English common law as 
scandalum magnatum, and the offense 
consisted of “scandalizing the sovereign, 
the ministers, members of Parliament, 
the courts and the judges, and other per- 
sons of high rank.” 

Upon the authorities above cited it may 
be stated that in the United States the 
scandalum magnatum was never revised 
in its entirety but once since the Revolu- 
tion, and that was in the old Alien and 
Sedition Law, under the elder Adams. 
Since the repeal of that statute scandalum 
magnatum has no application in this 
country excepting to courts and judges, 
and they have steadfastly overruled and 
set at naught all legislative attempts to 
get away from the common law of Eng- 
land on this subject. 

The American Congress has never 
claimed the inherent powers exercised 
by the British Parliament in this regard, 
nor have the State legislatures, nor has 
any American executive ever sought to 
invoke the scandalum magnatum in de- 
fense of his reputation, but the judiciary 
has constantly and consistently claimed 
the power as one of its inherent and 
inseparable attributes as a separate 
and distinct branch of the govern- 
ment. 

In singular contrast with this Anglo- 
Saxon peculiarity was the Latin view of 
the same subject. Although the Roman 
laws of libel and slander were the most 
stringent of the ancient world, they in 
all cases relegated the injured party, 
whether public official, court or executive, 
to his private remedy at law, and the 
summary procedure involved in the law 
of contempts was unknown to the Romans. 
While the Latins protected private char- 
acter, they were not sensitive to the quasi- 
seditious utterances characterized by the 
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common law of England as scandalum 


m. 

A learned writer says that the first case 
reported was that wherein the Emperor 
Augustus wished “to punish a historian 
who passed some stinging jests on him 
and his family, but Mecenas advised 
him that the best policy was to let such 
things pass and be forgotten.” Cesar 
said that to retaliate was only to contend 
with impudence and put one’s self on the 
same level. ‘Tiberius expressed a like 
opinion. The Theodosian Code express- 
ly declared that slanderers of majesty 
should be unpunished, for if this proceed- 
ed from levity, it was to be despised; if 
from madness, it was to be pitied; and 
if from malice, it was to be forgiven; for 
all such sayings were to be regarded ac- 
cordirig to the weight they bore. 

But the modern nations of the conti- 
nent of Europe have in their se majesté 
an offense perfectly analagous to the 
scandalum magnatum of the common law 
and the “constructive contempt” of the 
American law. 

In applying the law of constructive 
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contempt to “seditious” newspaper men 
the American courts, however, have al- 


ways taken pains to say that the press in 
this country has unlimited freedom, sub- 
ject, of course, to the court’s right to say 
whether or not it has abused that freedom; 
which is much like Oliver Cromwell’s 
grant of religious freedom to the Irish, 
when he said: “Let them practise what 
religion they please, but if any man of them 
be caught saying mass, let him be hanged.” 

And yet, when one considers the tre- 
mendous and absolute power which the 
judiciary has taken to itself in the matter 
of constructive contempts, astonishment 
at the existence of that power in a free 
country is no greater than that which 
arises when we contemplate the singular 
wisdom and forbearance with which it 
has been usually exercised, the courts to 
this time having fairly lived up to the old 
maxim, that it is well to have a giant’s 
power, but villainous to use it like a giant. 
But the germ of absolutism is there, and 
may yet bear fruit. 

Tuomas Speep Mossy. 
Jefferson, Mo. 


THE ECONOMIC STRUGGLE IN COLORADO.* 


Ill. EIGHT-HOUR AGITATION STRIKES AND FIGHTS. 


By Hon. J. Warner Mis. 


ier OUR last chapter was written an 

adieu to the pageant of the throne- 
powers, but it was not an adieu to the 
throne-powers themselves, for they, or 
some one or more of them, will continue 
with us to the end of our series; and al- 
though they may attempt to conceal their 
presence, nevertheless you will see their 
cunning hands and occasionally their 
heads—but never their hearts—through- 
out the economic struggle we are about 
to recount. 


*The first of this series of articles appeared in the 
July, 1905, number of THE ARENA. 


A BIT OF PHILOSOPHY. 


If we may be permitted to introduce 
the story now in hand by a bit of philoso- 


phizing it would be something like this: 


Under a right economy labor could not 
be oppressed; for then land and natural 
opportunities would be unlocked and 
accessible upon equal terms to all, and 
all would then perform some useful labor 
and social parasites and drones would 
be unknown. But with the maladjust- 
ments of the existing order, the eight- 
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hour struggle is inevitable; so in time is 
the six-hour* struggle; and while such 
a struggle, as a remedy, is superficial in 
the broad and open field of economics, 
still it is fundamental in the narrow and 
fenced field of existing conditions. 

It was these conditions Byron saw 
when in the “ Corsair” he declaimed: 


“Such hath it been,—shall be—beneath the Sun 
The many stil]_must labor for the one.” 


JUSTIFICATION FOR THE STRUGGLE. 


The justification for state interference 
in fixing the hours of labor is thus stated 
by Sidney Webb and Harold Cox: 


“The state is compelled to interfere 
between machinery and man, because 
otherwise man would be crushed by the 


demon of his own creation.” 


Economists generally deny that an 
eight-hour work-day would have the 
effect claimed for it by labor, of diminish- 
ing the output so materially that more 
workers would have to be employed to 
supply the deficiency. But it seems to 
be generally admitted that such was the 
effect of the adoption of the ten-hour day. 
Webb and Cox, Eight-Hour Day, p. 95. 

For us, who believe in the nobility of 
toil and in the right of the toiler to the full 
product of his toil, it is as little as we can 
do, while such product goes in large part 
into the hands of those who do not pro- 
duce it, to treat at least sympathetically 
every struggle for a shorter working-day. 
Of course it is easy to point out the in- 
evitableness of such a struggle under the 
existing economy, also its persistent re- 


*A sixchour work-day has already been proposed 
in New Zealand, and it is familiar knowledge that 
if we had no drones and all bees in the hive were 
workers, three hours or less of work per day would 
be sufficient to meet all the demands of production. 
Parson’s pg Be Bt Zealand, p. 585. But the 
report of th ustrial Commission says, “there is 
no proposition of any weight for a five or a six-hour 
day,” and seems to conclude that an eight-hour day 
i about aps gprs hee pes pag won 

teat of citizenship and to better 
joes bah ate pees incidental] a whole community, 
Rep. Indus. ‘Com., Vol. » pp. 772-8. A six- 
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currence, running the gamut from eigh- 
teen hours to sixteen, from sixteen hours 
to fourteen, from fourteen hours to twelve, 
from twelve hours to ten, from ten hours 
to nine or eight, from eight hours to seven 
or six, and so on down the weary scale, 
unless, meantime, the right remedy is 
applied and a right economy is adopted 
and labor is at last allowed to claim its 
own. 


LOOKING DOWN THE CENTURIES. 


As to the present struggle throughout 
a large portion of the civilized world for 
an eight-hour day, it is not without profit 
to remember that, at least as to the build- 
ing trades, eight hours was the normal 
working-day in England even as long ago 
as the fifteenth century,[ and that, as to 
those particular crafts labor is now simply 
trying to recover lost ground. 

The “guild” laws that existed prior to 
the coming of modern machinery and the 
factory system always provided: “no one 
shall work longer than from the begin- 
ning of the day until curfew,” nor “at 
night by candle-light.”§ But at the par- 
ticular period when modern machinery 
and manufactures overturned the then 
existing order, the working hours in the 
new employments were unlimited; and, 
as is always the case with task-drivers 
trying to stand solid with their employers 
by producing large results and profits, 
no mercy was shown to the toilers. Men, 
women and children,—even boys and 
girls less than ten years old,—in the fac- 
tories, and in the mines to furnish the 
factories with coal, were obliged to work 
each day from fourteen to sixteen hours! 


hour day is enough for the boot and shoe trade and 
would increase employment. Id., Vol. VII., pp. 
38-9. 

tT he Eight-Hour Day, p. 248; Adams and Sum- 


ner, Labor Problems p. 261; Rep. Indus. Com. “d 
Vol. XIX., pp. _ mi. Vol. . $8; Id., 
» CXXX.; Id., ol. xIV.. 


ve _Xil., rg a 
p- ol. Xv p. xlv. 
zs é. "Thorold Rogers, Six Centuries of Work 


and Wages - See Webb and Cox, Bight. 
Hour Day, p. 
{Brentano's "Flistory ond Development of Guilds. 
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Even a heart of stone ought to be 
turned to sympathy and action when the 
past outrages upon labor are recalled in 
such a description as this: 


“Infants five years old were allowed 
to work in the cotton factories from five 
in the morning until eight at night; and 
in the bleaching works uncomplaining 
little ones, of eleven and under, were 
kept continually at labor during the same 
hours in a temperature of 120°... . 
Mothers who lived near the cotton fac- 
tories might be seen taking their crying 
infants to work at dead of night. . . . In 
the coal mines of Lancashire and York- 
shire, where the output had been greatly 
stimulated by the consumption of the 
mills, juvenile labor was in great demand, 
and boys four years old were brought to 
work wrapped only in their night-clothes, 
where they bad to toil naked, often in 
the mud and water, dragging sledge tubs 
by the girdle and chain for a longer time 
than we now permit strong men to work 
in the sunshine.”’* 


No wonder the people’s prophet of a 
better day indignantly demands of the 
task-drivers still plying the exploiter’s 
lash: 


“fathohetoe 


Bg om it — pare ia 

ive back t, 
Rebuild in he che mnie and music and the de Tigh 
Make right the 

P =n 


In the year 1849 (22 Edward III.), the 
“statute of laborers” was passed to check 
the rise of wages incident to the devasta- 
tion of the famous plague known his- 


*David D. Thompson on “The Eight-Hour 
et in The Statesman, Vol. VI., pp. 268-9, 
Those who. thoughtlessly a that these 
“infamies,” “ and * ” of the labor 
class are at an end ehould look into our coal end 
mines, into the lumber and railroad camps of 


thiling presentation ofthese “infamen, 
= “woes” in Upton Sinclair’s great novel The 
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torically as the “black death.” The 


demand for labor was in excess of the 
supply, and the lords and barons caring 
nothing for the present-day fustian of the 
propriety of such legislation, had parlia- 
ment enact that, “workmen are to serve 
whoever first requires them, at a fixed 
rate of wages, on pain of imprisonment.” 

In 1548 (3 Edward VI.), a statute was 
passed forbidding all conspiracies and 
covenants of workmen not to make or 
do their work but at a certain rate or 
price,” and the third conviction was 
punishable by the pillory, the loss of an. 
ear and by being taken as a person in- 
famous. 

Let the reader now pause for a moment 
and consider these “immemorial in- 
famies, perfidious wrongs and immedi- 
cable woes” that have thus been ruth- 
lessly imposed upon labor. Think of 
the brutal slavery that consigned a work- 
ingman, by statute, to the first employer 
who should catch him up, and that held 
him to work for wages in which he had 
no voice, upon penalty of imprisonment! 
Think, too, of the infamy of putting him 
in the stocks, or cutting off his ear, or of 
driving him from society as an outlaw, 
because he tried to have his fellows agree 
with him as to the rate of wages for which 
they would work! 

Yet, as we shall presently see, in Colo- 
rado and Idaho even greater crimes and 
indignities, with apparent impunity, can 
still be heaped upon labor. These Eng- 
lish crimes against labor have been de- 
nounced by an American court as “ coarse 
and brutal.”{ But the voice of the first 
court, either American or foreign, has yet 
to be heard in condemnation of the recent 
brutal crimes of deportation and kid- 
naping. 


{Master ’ Ass’ Ww 2 Dailey 
(N. Y., 1867), 1. ee ok ee 


many statutes, showing that in the seven- 
teenth teenth centuries numerous laws were 
enacted ing rates of and hours of 
labor in different oscupetions, and they could oaly 
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LABOR STILL UNDER THE HEEL. 


Labor is still under the heel of the op- 
pressor. This one fact is so clear to me 
and burrows so deep into my conscious- 
ness that it becomes a positive pain. 
That those who sow, sow only for others 
to reap, and to reap, too, with strong hand 
and insolence, is so repugnant to my 
sense of equity and ethics that I am im- 
pelled, not by vengeance and hate but 
by love and sympathy, to consecrate my 
voice and pen whenever the opportunity 
offers to the service of sounding the tocsin 
of justice, of raising the flag of social dis- 
tress and of calling out society’s reserves, 
until the heel of the oppressor is raised, 
and every man, woman and child re- 
ceives not only a part but the full product 
of their toil. 

In the coal-camps and sweat-shops 
and mines, not in England alone but in 
every other country, and in America as 
well, not in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries alone, but even now in the 
twentieth, the burden thrown upon the 
back of labor has still the crushing weight 
of centuries of oppression, and the “iron 
law of wages” linked to the long and 
leaden hours of toil have all but turned 
the toilers into abject slaves. This is 
the frightful condition painfully appar- 
ent to every lover of the race. Justly 
aroused and indignant is the people’s 
poet-prophet, when he sees upon the 
canvas for the hollow reverence of a 
thoughtless world, the bent and broken 
form of a “slave of the wheel of labor,” 
indelibly preserved by the painter’s finest 
touch in the humble attitude of prayer. 

No wonder his sympathetic soul was 
stirred to its depths and broke forth in 


for the purpose of raising wages. All contracts or 
por Bd needy bmn Pn an advance 


of wages, for i 
the quantity ct work brought upon the poor con- 


spiring— ao an imprisonment 
at hard = ie ieee cee ths. This was the 


“high-water mark of ao labor tion.” 

But it was a quarter of a century later, 1825, before 
there was any substantial statute passed in 1 aid of 
labor; and more than a century later (1906) before 
labor stood on the floor of the English Parliament 
making laws in its own right. 
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rebuke with such stinging words as these: 


“Rite Ge heaton en ire ee 
This monstrous thing, distorted and aa 


Down all the stretch of hell to its last 
than 


ape end pee Se Chee, 
More ete eee niverse.” 


THE DAY OF DELIVERANCE. 


The day of deliverance is now at hand. 
This “dumb terror” is about to “make 
reply to God after the silence of the cen- 
turies.”” This is Labor’s day and Labor’s 
fight, and the man with the pick and the 
hammer and with the shovel and the hoe 
is about to have his inning. It is the 
man that makes the product that has now 
come to claim it, not to claim some of it, 
but to claim it all. The man that has 
long been sitting on the lid, doing nothing 
but take the product from the toiler un- 
derneath, is about to receive a jolt. If 
he would get off peaceably there would 
be no one hurt, but resistance means a 
jar. The fight for the right to organize 
and for shorter hours will make the old 
lid rattle and slam and bounce to the hurt 
at first of those struggling to get from 
underneath, but to the lasting hurt of 
those who stick to the top of the lid till it 
suddenly comes up and off with a thud, 
and they are maimed or mangled by its 
fearful fall. Let the reader now watch 
the lid as the struggle goes on,—goes on 
in Colorado and Idaho, and goes on, too, 
in the rest of the world. But just now 
look a few minutes at Colorado with the 
throne-powers on the lid and the miners 
underneath. 


COLORADO AND EVOLUTION. 


Let me observe at the outset, however, 
that it is not my purpose to write either 
a local or general history of labor, or a 
history of labor’s struggle for the right to 
organize, but merely a brief economic 
history of its struggle in Colorado for 
shorter hours, with a sufficient intro- 
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ductory reference to identify the struggle 
here with the general evolution of the 
subject. 

I have noted above a few facts, show- 
ing how the “slaves of the wheel of labor” 
were brutally driven before there was 
any day of amelioration through factory 
and other laws that have increased what 
Benjamin Kidd calls the “stock of al- 
truistic feeling.” I have indicated, too, 
that we have finally reached the day when 
amelioration will no longer suffice. Good 
feeling, or even fair treatment, is not now 
enough. The giant, Labor, is at last 
awake and is yawning and stretching ere 
he shall rise. Already the million of 
threads twisted and wound about him 
through his centuries of slumber are be- 
ginning to snap, and the Liliputians of 
tyranny and oppression are falling off in 
dismay on every side. This giant is fast 


becoming conscious of his rights,—con- 
scious of the class to which he has been 
consigned by these Liliputians through- 
out the centuries. Hence it is “that good 


feeling or even fair treatment are not 
enough,” for labor has now come to 
claim its own. It demands not a part, 
but the whole of the product it produces, 
and the eight-hour struggle is its present 
tactics for introducing this demand. 

Such tactics, however, would probably 
avail but little, either in Colorado or else- 
where, if it were not for the evolution of 
the subject that has gone before. Look 
at this evolution for a moment: 

In the United States, in 1840, when 
Martin Van Buren saw labor grappling 
with the “sun to sun” system as a day’s 
work, he issued his order to the navy- 
yard at Washington putting government 
labor on a working-day of ten hours; and 
private labor in the ship-yards was of 
course obliged to follow suit. The bitter 
contest for a ten-hour day, that had then 
been fought for many years preceding, 
was thus, in a measure, ended by the in- 
spired act of a president who seems in 
that act alone to have exhausted all the 
inspiration with which he was ever en- 
dowed. We do not go far astray if we 
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say the fight for an eight-hour day has 
been going on ever since. Eight-hour 
leagues, to give the toiling whites larger 
freedom from toil, were organized as early 
as 1859,* when John Brown was battling 
for the immediate freedom of the toiling 
blacks. Congress took up the subject 
in 1866. Here we must mention the im- 
rtant service of a noble woman. The 
wife of General Banks had once been a 
factory girl in Lowell, Massachusetts, 
and her husband was now a United States 
Senator. In the days of her social ad- 
vancement, however, she was not un- 
mindful of the distress of her youthful 
comrades, and she persuaded her hus- 
band to introduce an eight-hour bill in 
the Senate of the United States that 
finally, in 1869, became a law of the na- 
tion. This act applied, of course, only 
to the employment of labor under the 
United States Government and not to the 
private employment of labor: President 
Grant sought to enforce the new law by 
a proclamation in May, 1869, declaring 
that wages should not be reduced by the 
reduction of hours; and by another proc- 
lamation in 1872, he tried to stop the 
evasion of the law. But federal officials, 
with scheming contractors, have so often 
connived at the circumvention of this 
enactment and others of like import, that 
labor has had to maintain a constant 
espionage and patrol to prevent the utter 
overthrow of this wholesome form of leg- 
islation. Witness recently the eight-hour 
evasion in building the Panama canal. 
In 1872 and 1873 there were attempts 
to inaugurate the eight-hour day by strikes. 
But little progress was made until 1886, 
when, as I now recall, the great strike of 
May first of that year, and the elaborate 
notice and preparations preceding it, 
brought the carpenters into public view, 
and won for them an eight-hour day in 
about one hundred cities of the country. 
This strike was sufficiently thrilling to 
draw the expectant attention of the entire 


*David D. on “The Eight-Hour 
—s, in The Shatoomon, Vol. VI., February, 
1890, p. 369. 
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nation, and one’s memory now almost 
involuntarily turns to that particular 
May-day, as on each succeeding first day 
of May some organized effort has been 
put forth to secure the coveted boon of a 
day of eight working hours. I also recall 
that the American Federation of Labor 
planned eight-hour agitation meetings 
for each of the legal holidays of 1889, 
preparatory to a great eight-hour strike 
on May Ist, 1890. In the latter year, too, 
struggling labor with its Socialistic trend 
became so disturbing a factor to the court 
at Berlin, that we behold the unique 
spectacle of the Emperor of Germany 
calling upon the nations to unite in a 
demand for more wages and shorter hours 
for workingmen, and for an amelioration 
of the working conditions of women and 
children. And we also see this emperor 
appointing a council of employés and 
employers to devise a practical scheme 
to do justice to labor in the premises. 
We may observe, parenthetically, that it 
is always the idea of the “ man on the lid,” 
when he experiences a little jolt, to “ap- 
point a committee to do justice”; but it 
never occurs to him to get off the lid. 

In our own country, beginning at least 
with 1890, and perhaps as early as 1886, it 
has been seldom, if ever, that the first 
day of May has slipped by without labor 
somewhere and in some craft or trade, 
has boldly drawn its sword for the eight- 
hour issue, and has finally sheathed it 
again either in triumphant victory or in 
depressing defeat. More than once in 
Colorado has this sword been drawn, 
and the eight-hour day now long enjoyed 
by many crafts, tells in mute but eloquent 
words the result of the issue. But if we 
turn to the industry of coal and metal- 
mining, we get a different tale. There, 
from the fact of danger to the employé 
and the large profits to the employer, 
more than in any other occupation per- 
haps, we ought to find the most liberal 
and magnanimous treatment of labor. 
We ought to find, of course, the mill-men 
and miners in the universal enjoyment 
of the eight-hour day. But we are doom- 
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ed to disappointment. There conditions 
are as bad and, considering the element 
of danger and profits, they are probably 
worse than in any other occupation. The 
card-system now in vogue in the mines, 
as we shall presently see, is the most per- 
nicious contrivance ever introduced into 
an industrial conflict in America, and it 
has come as one of the employer’s weap- 
ons in an eight-hour fight. 


FIGHTING TO REGAIN LOST GROUND. 


In Colorado the eight-hour fight in 
the metal and coal-mines has taken de- 
vious forms since the agitation first began, 
and favorable results have at all times 
been meager and uncertain. In the 
Northern coal-fields between Denver and 
Boulder, materially aided by a conven- 
ient and untrammeled press and a pow- 
erful public sentiment in the near-by 
cities, an eight-hour day was won by the 
strike of 1903. In the Southern coal- 
fields, between Pueblo and Trinidad, the 
strike of 1903 for an eight-hour day was 
a pitiable failure. The miners there are 
almost exclusively foreigners, among 
whom Japanese, Mexicans, Italians and 
Negroes predominate. The right to or- 
ganize is denied them, and they are held 
in practical bondage by as vicious and 
servile a lot of city and county officials as 
ever escaped investigation and punish- 
ment through corporation protection. 

In years past, in the scattering in- 
stances throughout the state where labor 
unions have been a factor strong enough 
to secure an eight-hour day in the coal- 
mines, the miners were paid by the ton. 
The mine management soon saw its 
chance, and threw the union men in 
panic by substituting for the tonnage plan 
what is now familiarly known as the con- 
tract or fathom system. This is the fa- 
vorite corporation method, for it affords 
the necessary gamut running from easy 
ground assigned to pets and spies, to 
ground so tough that the serfs condemned 
to make wages out of it find themselves 
practically working in penal servitude. 
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Then again, by the contract or fathom 
method, as a measured block of ground 
is usually assigned to the miners in groups 
or pairs, they were induced to believe 
that they were working for themselves. 
Hence there was no particular point in 
limiting their hours of labor. Thus many 
of the miners were unsuspectingly trapped 
into becoming virulent opponents of the 
eight-hour day and lukewarm supporters, 
if supporters at all, of the organized union. 
These misguided advocates thus per- 
formed a valuable economic service for 
their masters, and they were rewarded 
of course by getting the “easy ground.” 

If we turn now to the reduction works 
and the smelters, we find that in the earlier 
operations in the state, eight hours were 
generally regarded as a day’s work. But 
as the industry developed and more labor 
was needed, instead of adding the needed 
labor, the employers doubled the pay for 
sixteen hours of continuous toil. “The 
serpent tempted, and they did eat.” It 
was sweet bread for a time, but whether 
forseen by either side or not, it concealed 
an insidious poison. The long hours of 
toil soon told their usual story, and the 
employers complained, not without rea- 
son, that the sixteen consecutive hours 
sapped the physical powers to their foun- 
dation and the work performed was un- 
satisfactory and largely ineffective. Then 
came a “compromise” and the works 
were run day and night, and the working 
time of each shift was twelve hours. This 
was the general rule in Colorado in mills 
and smelters up to the time of the “great 
strike of 1903-4.” 

In the metal-mines for many years 
eight hours constituted a day’s work. 
The miners then were prospectors also, 
and they were encouraged, after com- 
pleting their respective shifts, to take 
hammer, pick and shovel and search the 
mountains for their treasures. Times 
changed, however, and the new men who 
flocked into the mines cared little to pros- 
pect, and they were easily persuaded to 
be slaves of long hours, and often also at 
less pay. So they, too, fell short of the 
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cunning to cope with their employers. 
But they were not slow in observation 
and reflection, and they were soon pos- 
sessed by the new philosophy of capital 
and labor and soon were fighting to re- 
gain the liberties they had lost. They 
have already measurably succeeded, and 
in many metal-mining camps, including 
the Cripple Creek district, the eight-hour 
day has been the established rule ever 
since Governor Waite took side with the 
miners in 1894. 

It is an interesting social phenomenon 
to observe that the coal-miners and metal- 
miners and smeltermen, as mentioned 
above, were all, at some time in the in- 
dustrial history of the state, the unappre- 
ciating recipients of an eight-hour day, 
and were each in turn or time economic- 
ally fumbled out of this restful boon 
through their easy-going indifference and 
unwary trustfulness. This is an im- 
portant fact and sufficiently explains why, 
in the struggle that ensued to recover lost 
ground, each of the three classes of work- 
ingmen developed an alertness, deter- 
mination and! appreciation of their cause, 
and a class-feeling of loyalty to it that is 
almost without parallel in the labor con- 
flicts of America. 


(a) Leadville Strike of 1880. 


The first strike in the metal mines of 
Colorado was at Leadville in 1880, and 
whatever may have been the purpose of 
the strike, it brought as a result the gen- 
eral adoption of the eight-hour system 
throughout the camp.* Our local his- 
torian tells us that the cause of this strike 
has always been obscure.t 

But the government report just referred 
to adopts in part the mine-owners’ version 
and avers that the cause of the strike was 


. of Com’r of Labor (Wak, 1905), “Labor 


in Colorado,” pp. 69 74. 
‘Dire Political Campaigns a np p- 50 


He says: “It.is now scarcely dou bted that it was 
organized rather by certain mine-managers than by 
the miners and for the purpose of cover- 
ing up the po of some of the mines until the 

could unload. The truth 


will probably never be known.” 
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a demand of $1.00 per day as increase of 
wages and an all-round eight-hour day, 
both for “topmen” and underground 
miners.* Joseph R. Buchanan, now 
labor-editor of Hearst’s New York Jour- 
nal, and referred to in the government 
reportt as “the editor of The Crisis, the 
local organ of the miners,” and as having 
been ordered by the citizens’ committee 
to quit the county, certainly ought to be 
authority as to the cause of this strike. 
In his recent thrilling account of it,t he 
says the miners rose in protest because 
of a threatened cut in their wages. This 
was in anticipation of the early comple- 
tion of the railroad, and as the men seek- 
ing work and fortune would then come 
trooping into Leadville by the thousands, 
the mine-owners caught a glimpse of the 
brilliant chance to apply the “iron law 
of wages.” But the miners outwitted 
them. While the bosses were enamored 
of the glimpse, and were planning and 
dreaming, the miners, so to speak, be- 
came wise and broke in upon the pleasant 
dreams of their employers with an un- 
anticipated strike. Though with a citi- 
zenship preceding this strike by several 
years, my own personal memory of it is 
very dim, except I well remember when 
Governor Pitkin declared martial law, 
and I heard him later apologize for it in 
a public speech in the ensuing campaign. 
In at least one public document his state- 
ment is permanently preserved, that he 
sent the troops to Leadville upon “gross 
misrepresentations” made by the mine 
managers and their friends.§ 

Here, then, is record evidence that in 
an industrial struggle the mine-owners, 
in order to rush out the troops, will not 
hesitate to impose even “gross misrep- 
sentations”’ upon the governor of the 
state. We shall see more of this as we 
progress. Another interesting fact about 
this strike is given in the government 
report.|| Ata meeting of the mine man- 


*Rep. Com’r of Labor (Wash., 1905), p. 69. 

Oke aan, a Labor Agitator, by Joseph R 

t of a itator,, , 
ioe. 3-36. afi 
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agers on May 28, 1880, they declined to 
accede to the demands made by the 
“Miners’ Codperative Union,” as the 
miners’ hastily improvised organization 
was called, because of “telegrams re- 
ceived from the mine-owners and directors 
in the East.” What a spectacle! Men 
on the ground, anxious and willing to 
give the world the jeweled wealth from 
the loins of the God-created mountains, 
held in leash by other men more than a 
thousand miles away! And by men, 
too, whose only functioning in the mining 
industry was to hold a written title to the 
mine, and post at colar shaft or tunnel 
entrance the tolls and terms upon which 
the miner might risk his life in taking out 
the precious metals—not for himself but 
for the absentee landlords. 

Something important to remember 
further on must also be mentioned here 
in connection with this initial strike. 
Mr. Buchanan is my authority.{ He 
tells us, in substance, that the mine-own- 
ers devised a scheme by which their spies 
and sympathizers were to jostle the striker 
on the streets, or engage them in alterca- 
tion; and thereupon the constituted 
authorities,—in this case the police, in- 
variably in league with wealth and pow- 
er,—were to arrest the strikers and throw 
them behind prison-bars for a pretended 
breach of the peace. He tells us, too, 
that they actually worked this infamous 
scheme; and in a vacant space adjoining 
the jail, a lot was enclosed with a fence 
sixteen feet high, and there in this “ bull- 
pen” the victimized miners were merci- 
lessly thrown. It will be in point to re- 
member a little further on, that where 
property-rights are pitted against human 
rights, men otherwise good and posing 
for “law and order” will not scruple at 
any criminal conspiracy that will help 
them win, and that in the case in band 
they did not scruple to let innocent miners 
suffer both the penalty and the brand of 


2Bu. Labor Statis. (Colo.), 1887-8, p. 138. 

\|\Rep. Com’r Labor (Wash., 1905), p. 70. 

—— R. Buchanan’s Story of a Tabor Agitator, 
Pp- ; 
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crime, while they, the guilty, remained 
wholly “respectable” and absolutely im- 


mune from punishment. 


(b) Coal Strike of 1884. 


After the metal-strike of 1880, there 
was a small coal-strike in 1884, but upon 
that we cannot tarry. It is enough now 
to say that at no time in the history of 
Colorado, save at Trinidad in the recent 
strike, were the troops ever called out on 
account of a strike in any of the coal-fields 
of ihe state, and no property of any mo- 
ment has ever been destroyed by the coal- 
miners. These plodding, docile workers 
are the burros of the toilers, seldom kick- 
ing back despite the many burdens they 
are made to carry. There is an apparent 
transmigration now, however, and long 
before corporate plunder has taken all 
the coal from our mountains, these tract- 
able toilers are destined to be lions, in 
breaking their way to freedom from under 
the lid. . 


(c) Bull-Hill War and Mine-Owners’ 
First Army. 


After an industrial peace for about ten 
years, the lid receives another jolt and 
we see Governor Waite grappling with 
the Bull-Hill problem at Cripple Creek. 
We have referred to this strike in a pre- 
vious article of this series, and must be 
brief in our reference to it now. It is a 
famous conflict in the industrial annals 
of the state.* It was a struggle for profit 
on the one side and for time and wages 
on the other. Most of the mines of the 
district, at least three-fourths of them, 
had been paying $3.00 per day for eight 
hours’ work. The new order, issued by 
mines owned largely by foreign land- 
lords, undertook to make ten hours a 
day’s work for $3.00, with lunch on the 
men’s own time, or $2.50 the pay for a 


*It is fairly treated in the government report. 
— ; Com’r 1905, pp. 75-85. There is a 
-written, able ‘and 


conscientious brochure on 
this strike by Prof. B. M. Rasdall, now of the Ohio 
State University, 
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day of eight hours. The moving local 
spirits to thus increase dividends out of 
the miners’ hours and wages were David 
H. Moffat, Eben Smith and J. J. Hager- 
man. Their last preceding quarterly 
statements showed large dividends, and 
there was no apparent reason but greed 
for this new imposition upon the miners. 
The laconic statement of the mine-owners 
was, “the mines are ours to do with as we 
see fit.” 

At the time of this strike the Cripple 
Creek district was a part of El Paso 
county, with the county-seat some forty 
miles away at Colorado Springs. Sheriff 
Bowers was the backbone of the mine- 
owners’ programme and a pliant tool to 
work their will. Had working-men ven- 
tured upon a programme so lawless, in- 
surrection would have been declared and 
the leaders probably imprisoned or hung. 
Sheriff Bowers, with the knowledge and 
authority of the commissioners of E] Paso 
county, began levying an army, or as 
styled by him, “swearing-in deputies,” 
taking tramp thugs and thumpers from 
Texas and Wyoming and from Denver 
and Pueblo, until he had 1,200 men all 
equipped with newly-purchased arms.{ 
He proceeded to divide them into infantry, 
cavalry and artillery,§ and they were all 
attended by a martially-prepared pay- 
master’s department and commissariat. 
This equipment cost El Paso county 
$81,592.45.||, and it was all undertaken 
at the instance of the mine-owners! 

This military equipment was infinitely 
superior to that of the notorious Blenner- 
hassett, and if human rights are equal to 
property rights it was equally treasonable, 
yet no governor or legislature has ever 
demanded an investigation! This was 
the first mine-owners’ army ever marched 
in Colorado; the second will appear 
under the backing of the same mine- 
owners about ten years later. This first 
army was marched from Colorado Springs 

ae Com’r Labor (Wash., 1905), p. 75. 

— 


|\Letter to writer, under date of J 


27, 1906, 
from W. H. Reed, County Clerk of El 


county. 
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to the Cripple Creek district as a military 
menace to the miners and to compel them 
by force to yield up the eight-hour day. 
But the miners would not be thus co- 
erced. They hastily armed themselves 
and built temporary fortifications on 
Bull Hill, one of the highest and most 
commanding points in the district. They 
captured the “Strong” mine guarded by 
an advance squad of deputies, and worked 
by non-union labor, and some of the 
strikers were possibly senseless and reck- 
less enough to blow up the shaft-house 
and machinery, much to the hurt of their 
own cause,* 

The whole mine-owners’ army at last 
began to move on Bull Hill, and squads 
of each side clashed, and a man on each 
side was killed. Governor Waite went 
upon the ground in person, and the miners 
appointed him their sole arbitrator with 
full power to act. 

On June 4, 1894, he affected a settle- 
ment of pending differences with D. H. 
Moffat and J. J. Hagerman, whereby the 
miners retained their eight-hour day at 
three dollars. The settlement was in 
writing, and is especially noteworthy 
because the miners were represented by 
so high an official as the governor of a 
state, and especially because the governor 
signed as “ appointed by and representing 
the Free Coinage Miners’ Union, No. 19, 
W. F. M. A.”} This is the “ Western 
Federation of Miners” of America, of 
whom we must hear much further on. 

But despite the governor’s settlement, 
the mine-owners’ army wanted to fight, 
and it again began a forward move. The 
miners throughout the state were indig- 
nant and concerted action was taken to 
fly to the aid of their imperiled brothers 
at Cripple Creek. Governor Waite for 
the second time in this strike called out 


*Several years later one Lennox sued Sam. Stro: 
for damages. Able lawyers were employed on bo 
sides and the trial occurred in the District Court at 
Denver and lasted several weeks. Lennox claimed 
Sam. Strong blew up his own mine to defeat a title 
bond that he, Lennox, held on the mine,—he, 
Strong, finding out meantime that the mine was of 
immense value. The trial created a great deal of 


the militia, and threw the state’s men be- 
tween the contending forces, and peace 
was soon restored. But it was not re- 
stored until the mine-owners’ army had 
made a threatening demonstration in 
the principal streets of Cripple Creek, 
and had “made numerous arrests of 
citizens and indulged in outrageous acts 
toward other citizens, many of whom, 
for no offense at all, were clubbed and 
kicked, dragged from sidewalks, and forced 
to march between the lines of deputies.”{ 

This work was cut short, however, by 
the militia, and the deputies were soon 
paid off and mustered out, and the first 
private army of the mine-owners of Col- 
orado was disbanded. If this industrial 
armament was not an invasion of the 
military powers of the government and 
an insurrection against the constituted 
authorities of the state, what was it? 
Governor Waite so considered it,§ and 
Governor Peabody is probably the only 
person who would question his conclusion. 

When the troops were first sent to Bull 
Hill during the strike, Sheriff Bowers 
represented to Adjutant-General Tarsney 
that they were needed to assist him in 
serving warrants, but Tarsney made his 
own investigation and found that the 
sheriff had no warrants to serve, and 
there was no danger in serving them if 
he had, and he exposed the sheriff and 
his ruse to the governor and the troops 
were immediately recalled.|| They ar- 
rived at Cripple Creek March 18, 1894, 
and left the next day. On the 23d of 
June following, this same Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, while sojourning in Colorado Springs 
was forcibly taken from his hotel by fif- 
teen masked men and driven five miles 
away to a lonely spot on the desolate 
prairie, and there stripped and tarred 
and feathered and left to suffer and shift 


local excitement at the time, the people taking sides. 
Many believed the plaintiff made out a case, but 
the jury did not so decide. 

tRep. Labor Com’r (Wash..,), p. 80. 

tId., p. 83. 

4ld., p. 79. 

|| Id., p. 77. 
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as best he could.* What a climax to this 
unique instance of military industrialism! 


(d) Coal and Metal-Strikes of 1896. 


In 1896, two years after the Bull-Hill 
war, there was a coal-strike in the North- 
ern field, and a strike among the metal- 
miners at Leadville. These strikes were 
both conducted by the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners; the former, in which the 
managers recognized and treated with 
the union, without any disturbance of 
any kind or violence to person or prop- 
erty;t but the latter, in which the man- 
agers refused to recognize or treat with 
the union, was conducted with consider- 
able turbulence,} and the buildings and 
the machinery of the “Coronado” mine 
were burned by a mob and the “ Emmet” 
mine was attacked, and the union itself 
bought and distributed one hundred fire- 
arms.§ Both strikes were over wages. 
The metal-strike sought to secure a gen- 
eral wage-scale of $3.00 per day for eight 
working-hours. At least 65 per cent. of 
the miners were already working on that 
scale, and those who were not totaled 
968 and they went on strike. The mine- 
managers employing the remaining 1,300 
men, at the reguiar scale, and with whom 
they had no grievance, locked them out. 
Here the lock-out was wholly sympa- 
thetic,—an employer’s sympathetic lock- 
out,—and it certainly affords a precedent, 
if not a justification, for the miners’ sym- 
pathetic strike at Cripple Creek in 1903- 
04. But we must pass on to other strug- 
gles, if not more important at least more 
in point. 


PUTTING THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY IN 
THE STATUTE. 


The educational campaign in the state 
for an eight-hour day had now proceeded 
by agitation, industrial diplomacy and 


*Rep. Com'r Labor (Wash., 1905), p. 85. 

+Bu. Labor Statis. (Colo.), 1895-6, p. 16. 

ie. 7 oy Magee bouek pp.88, 93. a. 

2It was claim were t to protect 
members and to aid the civil authorities, but the 


strikes for more than ten years. As early 
as 1887, not less than twenty pages of the 
first report || of the Commissioner of Labor 
were devoted to this important subject. 
But to harmonize results and to make 
them more certain, secure and uniform 
throughout the state, the legislature was 
at last appealed to for an eight-hour en- 
actment for furnace-men and miners. 
All the organized labor forces of Colo- 
rado joined in this appeal, made first to 
the legislature of 1895. But they were 
then repulsed by the supreme court an- 
swering an ex parte legislative inquiry 
upon the subject, to the effect that such 
proposed legislation would be “class 
legislation” and “unconstitutional” and 
void. J 

If the courts can thus recognize classes 
to their prejudice, the inquiry is pertinent 
why cannot the classes consciously re- 
cognize themselves and proceed by class- 
conscious methods to achieve their own 
respective ends? Is it not apparent that 
the employing class are already class- 
conscious, and that the throne-powers 
appreciate the advantage of having a 
court so fully in accord with their aims 
and methods, as to answer legislative 
inquiries affecting those who “do humbly 
beseech thee,” as Labor’s entreaty was 
answered above? Is it a part of the 
“system” that employers, as employers, 
should consciously know and act, and 
that employés, as employés, must uncon- 
sciously and blindly grope and act? It 
looks so, but much to the credit of Labor 
the scales are at last falling from its eyes 
and there are many hopeful signs, to the 
dismay of the politicians, that its eyes 
may soon open and that it will act con- 
sciously, as a class, and with intelligence 
and solidarity. 

The above answer of the supreme court 
was of appreciable value, however, in 
unifying the interests of labor upon the 


legislative committee condemned the 

. Com's Labur (Wash., 1905), pp. 96, 100. 

Rep. Bu. Labor Statis. (Colo.), 1887-8, pp. 245- 
264. 
{In re Eight-hour Bill, 21 Colo., 29. 
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eight-hour question. The State Federa- 
tion of Labor was organized soon after- 
ward, in 1896, and declared its purpose, 
in its preamble, “to unite our efforts for 
the universal eight-hour day.” In its 
third annual convention, held at Colorado 
Springs in May, 1898, encouraged by the 
example of Utah, it declared as its first 
legislative demand, for “an effective 
eight-hour law applicable to such work 
as is dangerous to health, such as under- 
ground mines, smelters, reduction works 
and steel-works.” The Western Feder- 
ation of Miners was equally assertive 
and in earnest in the matter. Nor was 
the question neglected in the political 
campaign that followed, and a majority 
of the legislature of 1899, despite the 
above ex parte answer of the supreme 
court, was favorable to the measure. It 
seemed to be the legislative idea that our 
court would readily yield its ex parte 
opinion to the later elaborate opinions of 
the Supreme Court of Utah and of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


Accordingly the Colorado act was taken 
verbatim from the Utah statute, except 
in naming the penalty; and that statute 
had already stood the test of the courts— 
the Supreme Court of Utah* in 1896, and 
the Supreme Court of the United Statest 
in 1897. Why should it not then become 


a law of Colorado in 1899? Well, the 
legislature said that it should, and en- 
acted it, and the governor approved it, 
March 16, 1899, to take effect in ninety 
days. June 16th finally came and the 
law took effect. But the mine-owners 
and Smelter-Trust said the effect was no 
good. They haughtily ignored it, and 
the smeltermen struck and the miners 
threatened to strike. Yes, they ignored 
it as absolutely as if it had never been 
passed; exactly as if those who passed it 
and made it law, had been a bunch of 
trifling children who toyed away their 
time in building a house of blocks and 
called it a law. Yet those who made it 


*State vs. Holden, 14 Utah, 71. 
tId., 169 U. S., 366. 
tIn re Morgan, 26 Colo., 415. 
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law were two of the great codrdinate 
departments of government, the legis- 
lative department composed of one hun- 
dred men, fully one-fifth of whom were 
lawyers; and in the executive department 
was Governor Charles S. Thomas, then 
and now deservedly the Nestor of the 
Colorado bar. Still, these arrogant 
throne-powers literally hooted at the idea 
of supposing they were bound to treat 
this eight-hour enactment with any respect. 

They appealed to the third department 
of the government,—the judiciary,—then 
composed of but three men, and asked 
those three men to topple over the house 
of blocks so exasperatingly put in their 
way by the 101 legislative and executive 
builders. And they did jit/{ And the 
smeltermen then on strike and the miners 
threatening to strike seemed to be stun- 
ned, and they submitted as passively as 
Longfellow describes the humble sub- 
mission of the Acadians to the invading 
English. For the first time in Colorado, 
organized labor by this decision came 
into a realizing sense of the far-reaching 
effect of the American system of judica- 
ture in declaring a law “ unconstitutional.” 

This feature of our system is the marvel 
of every traveler who comes to America.§ 
Nowhere else, not in England with its 
unwritten constitution, nor in Switzer- 
land, Germany or France, with their 
constitutions in writing, can the traveler 
or student see the legislative and execu- 
tive departments as here, degraded to the 
puerile function of making “play” laws, 
mere make-believe counterfeits of real 
laws, idly entertaining themselves at the 
great expense of the people in making 
mere tin toys, to be swept aside as trash 
and rubbish by another department of 
the government acting under an oath of 
no different order, and supposed to be 
concerned only in construing the laws. 
Yet we seem to like this unprecedented 
anomaly; and such a ten-pin scheme of 
government suits the corporations, throne- 


@Prof. Woodburn’s The American Republic, p- 
$28; same author, The American Judiciary, p. 108. 
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powers, trusts and “interests” to a dot.* 

Let us now see the law of economics 
at work among the courts. 

It will be remembered, as stated in my 
article on the Smelter-Trustt that that 
trust came tramping into Colorado from 
New Jersey in April, 1899. This was 
but a few months before the eight-hour 
law took effect, and ex-Governor Grant, 
then shaping the politics of this trust, 
came upon the witness-stand before the 
Congressional Labor Commission as if 
he had a chip upon his shoulder, and at 
that very time his Trust was defiantly 
ignoring this new statute and his men in 
the smelter were out on strike.[ The 
Colorado properties had been listed in 
the trust at a figure far above their market 
value, and no doubt there were millions 
of “water” in the proposition. An eight- 
hour day in the Colorado smelters of the 
trust would have easily added $50,000 
per month to the operating expenses, or 
$600,000 a year, which is five per cent. 
on $12,000,000. Think, then, of the 
immense dollar-figures involved, in scal- 
ing down the stocks representing these 
smelter interests to an eight-hour basis! 
No wonder ex-Governor Grant railed at 
Governor Thomas for his anti-trust mes- 
sage;§ and no wonder, too, that his part 
was so prominent in opposing the eight- 
hour law; and no wonder again that his 
joy was complete when his counsel suc- 
ceeded in convincing the Supreme Court 
of Colorado that the views they urged 
were either distinguishable from, or were 
sounder law than, the views advanced 
by the Supreme Court of Utah or the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Still, it is true that no other court has 
seemed to see any luminous light in the 


*It has been inveighed against in certain quarters 
as a manifest u tion ever since Justice 
Marshall i PT Crasch: 157 (1808). See 
vs. Madison’ 1 Crasch, 187 (1808 
reat U; b 


» P- 
||State ve. Cantwell, 179 Mo., 245; "78S. W., 569 
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Colorado decision upon this subject, and 
that it was expressly brushed aside by the 
Supreme Court of Missouri in sustaining 
the eight-hour law in that state for mills 
and smeltermen.|| And in Nevada the 
supreme court there expressly repudiates 
this Colorado decision and subjects it to 
severe criticism and even pokes fun at it. 
The Nevada court] speaks of it as an 
“attempt to discredit and overrule the 
doctrines announced by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Holden vs. 
Hardy,” and then says, “the Colorado 
court had no substantial reason for de- 
ciding contrarily to the Supreme Court of 
the United States,”"** and finally con- 
cludes: “'True, the Colorado court held 
such legislation unconstitutional and void ; 
but it would seem after the facts stated, 
and after the admissions made by it, its 
conclusion against the validity of the 
enactment before it was a non sequitur!” tt 

Still the Colorado court can take some 
comfort in the fact, that while the Supreme 
Court of the United States could see its 
way clear to sustaining an act giving the 
miners and smeltermen an eight-hour day, 
yet by a vote of five to four it declared 
“unconstitutional” a similar act giving 
a ten-hour day to bakers.}] 

The reader must now perceive that 
questions of this sort, and indeed al] ques- 
tions affecting labor, can be generally 
answered either way; that there is no 
rigid or unvarying rule; that in the last 
analysis the individual judgment of the 
judge must control, and the judge’s views 
of. capital and labor are inseparably com- 
mingled with his individual judgment. 
If, then, we grasp the point that courts 
like all other institutions are moulded by 
economics, an important lesson will be 


gre Salt oeenS 
ee 

at in a ~~ = 
Utah case of Holden vs. Hardy, 169 U. S., 18 
Sup. Ct. Rep., 358 

+ tin xe Bovee, 7 Pac., 1, 9 (Jan. 11, 1904); 65 


**]d. 


ttId., 14. 
vs. People of State of New York, 198 
vs. 45; 25 Sup. CL. Rep., 689 (April 17, 1008), 
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learned; and in selecting judges, labor 
will hereafter imitate the sagacity of the 
throne-powers and understand the can- 
didates’ economics, as well as his ability, 
integrity and knowledge of the law. We 
may also add that the initiative and ref- 
erendum, properly framed, will restore 
to the people the usurped judicial func- 
tion of declaring laws “unconstitu- 
tional.” 


PUTTING THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY IN THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


Foiled as above by the courts in putting 
the eight-hour day in the statutes, labor’s 
next move was to foil the courts by put- 
ting the eight-hour day in the constitu- 
tion. The Western Federation of Miners 
was conspicuous among the forces of 
labor engaged in this task and furnished 
both the enthusiasm and the funds. The 


issue was taken into the campaign with 
a vim, and every political party declared 
definitely and strongly for the measure. 


The legislature of 1901, the same that 
submitted the familiar Bucklin amend- 
ment for local-option in taxation and the 
Rush amendment giving home-rule for 
cities, also submitted a proposed amend- 
ment to the state constitution, making it 
incumbent upon the legislature to pass 
an eight-hour day for smeltermen and 
underground miners.* The Smelter- 
Trust and other constitutional members 
of the throne-powers vigorously opposed 
this constitutional measure as it was pass- 
ing through the legislature, and succeed- 
ing in destroying the self-executing fea- 
tures with which it was originally en- 
dowed. It finally reached the people, 
however, at the election held November 
4, 1902, and it was adopted as a part of 
the state constitution by the tremendous 
majority of 46,714 votes. 


*This amendment as originally introduced was 
self-executing, and the writer advised that that was 
the only safe form to put it in. With honest and 
conscientious legislatures and courts, an ideal con- 
stitution will contain no legislation but merely a 
declaration of principles. This course is 
still safe for the “interests” and throne-powers 
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LEGISLATIVE TREASON AND SHAME. 


The duty of executing this constitu- 
tional mandate, as to an eight-hour day 
for smeltermen and underground miners, 
fell upon the legislature of 1908. The 
throne-powers, as represented by the 
Smelter-Trust, the mine-owners’ lobby, 
and the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, fell also upon the same legislature. 
Under date of February 3, 1903, Messrs. 
Teller and Dorsey, general attorneys for 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company, in 
reporting upon legislative proceedings 
to Horace G. Burt, president of their 
company, say :{ 


“Several bills have been introduced 
providing for an eight-hour law in respect 
to labor employed in smelters and under- 
ground mines. These bills are being 
vigorously contested by The American 
Smelting and Refining Company (Smel- 
ter-Trust), the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company (Coal-Trust), and other cor- 
porations more directly interested in de- 
feating the measure than is the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. We think 
the contest will be a close one in respect 
to these measures, as the labor element 
is still very powerful in politics of this 
state.” 


This is a railroad view of the situation 
then presented and it is both suggestive 
and correct. 

The Democrats had the Senate and 
the Republicans the House. The eight- 
hour legislation was the chief business of 
the session, and all the people of the state 
were on tip-toes to see whether the law 
would come out in a corporation frame 
or would bear the impress of labor. No 
one was bold enough to suppose that the 
legislature would deliberately betray its 


trust and enact no law whatever upon the 


that have “‘a friend at court,” but not so for labor. 
+The vote for the amendment was 72,980, and 
inst it 26,266. The total vote for governor was 


820. 
t Behind the Scenes, p. 38, New York Labor News 
Company. 
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subject. The struggle began almost with 
the first day of the session. House bill 
No. 1 was an eight-hour bill, and Senate 
bill No. 1 was an eight-hour bill* by Sen- 
ator Moore, who had introduced the con- 
stitutional amendment upon the subject 
in the legislature of 1901. Beginning 
with January 27, 1903, the throne-powers 
started to issue unsigned bulletins,t and 
in the last, or No. 11, after showing how 
the eight-hour day would “increase the 
cost of production from 25 to 50 per cent.,”” 
it was said: “* Why not take the increased 
cost of production out of the dividends ?’ is 
a thoughtless question, because dividends 
are as the breath of life to growing indus- 
tries." This was the keynote of the 
throne-powers in conducting their fight; 
dividends must be paid, even if bread 
must be taken from the mouth of labor. 
Yet a keynote so false was of little avail, 
especially in the face of the standing 
mandate of the constitution absolutely 
requiring an eight-hour law to be . 
But the shuttlecock methods so familiar 
to legislative depravity were soon in evi- 
dence.§ The eight-hour bills were ban- 
died from house to senate and from senate 
to house . 

Finally, the last day of the session came, 
and while an eight-hour bill had passed 
either house no such bill had passed both 
houses, and the two houses truckling to 
the imperious throne-powers were still 
at loggerheads, each refusing to pass the 
bill of the other, and both deceitfully 
patting labor on the back while soothingly 
satisfying a lobby that knew how to deftly 
change from sophistry to boodle.|| At 
midnight of the ninetieth day—April 6, 
1903—the gavel fell for final adjourn- 
ment, and with it also fell the honor of 
the State of Colorado! It was then that 
the Fourteenth General Assembly dis- 
solved, and passed its name down to 
history, to be written in treason, infamy 
and shame. The throne-powers were 


*Report Com’r Labor (Wash., 1905), p. 58. 
ile. p. 60. 


i The details are fairly ven in Com’r Labor 
(Wash., 1905), pp. ye as 
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on the throne and the legislative lick- 
spittles were at their feet. The people’s 
will, expressed by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of 46,714, was deliberately defied 
and held for naught. 

No eight-hour law of any kind had 
been passed! The Smelter-Trust and 
Coal-Trust and Mine Owners’ Associa- 
tion Contemptuously spat upon the Con- 
stitution, and literally rubbed the be- 
spittled instrument in the face of labor. 
As the organized embodiment of labor’s 
forces in this fight, the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners could not turn its face 
away so as to escape the noisome, dese- 
crated parchment as it was rubbed in by 
the haughty victor. 

The barbarisms of the past were scarce- 
ly more unendurable. For Labor now 
was in the stocks. It was put in the 
laughing stocks, and made to appear 
pusillanimous by those who themselves 
were infamous. It were now only needed 
to throw the miners into jails and prisons 
and cut off their ears to make the in- 
famies of the twentieth century of like 
type and measure with those of the be- 
nighted fourteenth and fifteenth. Once 
more was labor made to bite the dust and 
to bury itself in sackcloth and ashes. 
Again was it insulted, outraged and be- 
trayed; and this time by treason and an- 
archy in the organized powers of the state! 
Again were the “slaves of the wheel of 
labor” compelled to add one more count, 
—a stupendous, epoch-making count,— 
to their already long list of “immemorial 
infamies, perfidious wrongs and immedi- 
cable woes”! With the organized pow- 
ers of government in conspiracy with the 
throne-powers to oppress and subjugate 
labor, why expect in Colorado peace and 
quiet when foment and explosion are 
daily seen in autocratic Russia? Why 
boast of our popular intelligence, if it is 
too weak to discern between tyranny and 
freedom? And when did America cease 
to sing in praise of every arm bared to 

Ray Stannard Baker on “The 
wiessness,” McClure’s Magazine, May, 1 
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smite oppression and fraud? In a sys- 
tem built on beak and claw, can sheep 
and cattlemen and capital use force and 
arms when their economic interests are 
hurt, and labor fail to imitate their con- 
spicuous examples, when bread is taken 
from its mouth and victory is snatched 
from its hands by insult, fraud and 
crime ? 

With all the tribulations here in train, 
with labor’s traditions of the bitter past, 
with dollar-signs on infants’ bones, and 
ears of toilers cropped like swine, with 
memory of the “bull-pen” at Leadville, 
with the mine-owners’ army at Bull Hill 
still unforgotten, with the original eight- 
hour day juggled out of mines and smelter, 
with the eight-hour day put in the statutes 
and taken out by the courts, with the 
decisions of Washington and Utah of no 
avail to save the eight-hour law, and 
finally, with the startling climax that the 


organized powers of government were 
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conspiring with the organized powers of 
greed and that the eight-hour day com- 
manded by the constitution was defiantly 
trampled under foot, how could an ex- 
plosion be avoided,—a real Anglo-Saxon 
explosion,—an explosion loud enough 
to be heard from Colorado to Idaho, and 
then around the world! 

Well, it came. It came as every man 
of affairs and student of history must have 
known it would come. It was as inev- 
itable as the revolution in Russia. And 
the legislative treason, anarchy and fraud 
inspired by the throne-powers, in over- 
riding the constitution and in cavalierly 
ignoring its mandate for an eight-hour 
law, was the prime, efficient cause of this 
now famous explosion,—known to the 
world as the “Great Strike of 1903-04.” 

Of this, more in my next chapter. 

(To be continued.) 
J. Warner Mitts. 

Denver, Colo. 


SARMIENTO: THE GREAT SOUTH AMERICAN STATES- 
MAN AND EDUCATOR. 


By Pror. Freperic M. Noa. 


HE STORY which we are about to 
relate is strictly founded on facts, 

but is so remarkable as to seem almost 
incredible. In it are related the life and 
career of a boy whose hard-working par- 
ents were so poor that they could scarcely 
earn sufficient to afford their large family 
the bare necessities of life. This lad, 
born in an obscure little town, vanquished 
apparently insuperable obstacles through 
the force of his own indomitable will, 
became the most prominent public man 
and statesman of South America, and 
was honored even by emperors and kings. 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, the sub- 
ject of our sketch, was born, on the 15th 
of February, 1811, in the town of San 
Juan, Argentine Republic; the place of 


his birth being situated at the foot of the 
Eastern slope of the lofty Andes moun- 
tains, which form the frontier between 
Argentina and its western neighbor, the 


Republic of Chile. He first saw the light 
in a humble hut; his mother, though il- 
literate, being a religious woman of ster- 
ling, sturdy qualities, while his father, 
equally ignorant, was a mountain mule- 
teer, who earned a mere pittance by 
transporting merchandise on his mule 
hundreds of miles through the forbidding 
heights of the snow-clad Andes, thousands 
of feet above the level of the sea, encoun- 
tering endless dangers in his laborious 
transit back and forth, between Chile 
and the Argentine Republic. 

Domingo was the fifth child of eight 
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children born to his parents, and the only 
surviving boy. His earliest infancy was 
spent in the poorest quarter of San Juan, 
then a little town of not over ten thousand 
inhabitants, utterly lacking in schools. 
He came into the world at the stirring 
and dramatic time when South America 
rose in insurrection against the intolerable 
oppression of Spain, and was beginning 
her gigantic and heroic War of Independ- 
ence. His father contributed his share 
towards the cause of South American 
liberty by serving as a muleteer in the 
liberating army of the celebrated Argen- 
tine General San Martin, which forced 
the passage of the ice-bound Andes at a 
height of fifteen thousand feet, and, de- 
scending westward into the fertile valleys 
of Chile, routed the Spaniards and thus 
forever assured the independence of that 
progressive, prosperous republic (1817- 
1818). 

With the awakening of South America 
from the lethargy of four centuries of 
Spanish rule, came the desire for better 
things; hence, it happened that, in 1816, 
a public-spirited citizen of San Juan 
opened a school, where reading, writing, 
arithmetic and a few elementary branches 
were very imperfectly taught. Young 
Domingo, naturally a most precocious 
child, attended, and soon stood at the 
head of his classes, but the political 
troubles, wars and revolutions with which 
the whole of the Argentine territory was 
cursed, compelled the closing of the 
school, and the lad soon saw the door of 
opportunity closed tightly against him. 
Moreover, the extreme poverty and des- 
titution of his parents early compelled 
him to seek some kind of employment; 
this, he obtained, at a dollar or two a 
week, in a small country grocery and pro- 
vision store. He now rose with the 
dawn, swept the store, and all day long, 
until nine at night, attended to his duties 
behind the counter. He would then re- 
pair to the house of one of his uncles, a 
priest, and receive instruction from him 
in common branches and Latin. He 
was a voracious reader of what few books 
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he could find, but acquiring an education 
continued with him an uphill task. Even 
a free scholarship was denied him by the 
Argentine government, although he pass- 
ed a most brilliant examination, in 1823, 
because the six candidates from the Prov- 
ince of San Juan, who were to be educa- 
ted at the expense of the state, were se- 
lected by lot, and young Sarmiento’s 
name did not happen to be drawn from 
the ballot-box. His energetic nature 
and restless activity refused to acknowl- 
edge defeat, and he was not yet fifteen 
before his striking personality began to 
be recognized not only in his native town 
of San Juan, but also in all the country 
round about. His alert mind saw a land 
of wonderful possibilities in the extensive 
territory of the newly established Argen- 
tine Republic, but he perceived that 
chronic revolution would forever render 
progress impossible as long as Buenos 
Aires and the few other widely scattered 
cities, where European culture and civ- 
ilization were to be found, remained 
isolated by hundreds of miles of a wild 
wilderness of vast prairies or pampas, 
infested by hordes of lawless bandits, 
malefactors, gauchos or South American 
cowboys, and savage Indians. 

Argentina no sooner became free from 
the yoke of Spain, than two sharply de- 
fined parties sprang up in the newly- 
emancipated republic. On the one hand, 
there were the cultured classes of Buenos 
Aires and the other Argentine cities, who 
advocated modern constitutional liberty 
and enlightenment; and, on the other 
hand, the ignorant, embruted denizens 
of the vast pampas or prairies, who de- 
lighted in living by plunder and revolu- 
tion. The former party received the 
name of “Unitarios”; the latter were 
called the “Federalists.” In the irre- 
pressible conflict between these two an- 
tagonistic parties, which could now only 
be settled by the sword and a deluge of 
blood, Sarmiento, a beardless youth, 

himself on the side of the Unita- 


rios. Opposed to him was the sinister 
and redoubtable Juan Manuel de Rozas, 
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a wealthy rancher, who rallied to his 
standard the lawless hordes of the pam- 
pas, and gave to his partisans the name 
of Federalists. 

In the frightful civil war that ensued, 
fortune alternately favored one party, 
and then the other, until, in 1840, Rozas 
almost completely crushed the armies of 
the Unitarios, became master of Buenos 
Aires, and absolute dictator of the so- 
called Argentine Republic. His despotic 
rule was marked by the most sanguinary 
excesses, and, for the next twelve years, 
he established a reign of terror infinitely 
more terrible than that of France after 
the Revolution of 1789. 

Sarmiento had already suffered im- 
prisonment, and narrowly escaped being 
assassinated in cold blood, because he 
proved to be a veritable thorn in the flesh 
of the tyrant Rozas, who found in him a 
spirit that was absolutely fearless. The 
Dictator of Argentina could no longer 
brook the presence of that young man of 
less than thirty, who was publishing 
severe denunciations against him, and 
accordingly, he decreed his immediate 
banishment. Sarmiento and many of 
his most illustrious compatriots now 
braved the terrors of the lofty, snow- 
bound, frigid Chilo-Argentine Andes, 
turned their faces westward, and sought 
refuge in the progressive, stable and 
liberty-loving Republic of Chile. 

When the dauntless young Argentine 
exile arrived in Santiago, the capital of 
Chile, he found himself a friendless 
stranger in a foreign land, and was forced 
to begin anew the bitter struggle for ex- 
istence. It was not long, however, be- 
fore his remarkable talents and ceaseless 
energy became recoguized, and won for 
him the friendship and respect of the 
most eminent public men and statesmen 
of Chile. He was offered the position 
of editor of El Mercurio, the first news- 
paper published in South America, at a 
salary of thirty dollars a month. The 
originality of his contributions to that 
paper and his vigorous, trenchant style, 
instantly attracted public attention. With 
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a frankness that was startling, and even 
sometimes brutal, he mercilessly attacked 
existing abuses, and pointed out that 
Chile could never hope to reach the high- 
est level of civilization until she attended 
to the matter of compulsory, universal 
education. He now rendered, during the 
twelve years that he enjoyed the hospit- 
able protection of Chile, inestimable 
services to that South American Republic. 
Through his initiative, primary, high 
and normal schools were established. 
In order the better to understand the 
needs and conditions of the country, he 
worked, for a time, as a common miner 
in the recently opened copper mines of 
Copiapo. Later, when the University 
of Chile was founded, he accepted, at a 
salary of $1,200 a year, the appointment 
as a member of the Faculty of Philosophy 
and Humanities. While thus nobly serv- 
ing the free republic whose protecting 
hospitality he shared, he never, for a 
moment, forgot the duty he owed to his 
unfortunate and desolated native coun- 
try Argentina, on the other, or eastern 
slope of the Andes. He infused into his 
fellow Argentine exiles his own undying 
resistance to oppression, barbarity and 
ignorance. While the blood-thirsty 
Rozas, the scourge and Dictator of Ar- 
gentina, continued indulging in his orgies 
of massacres, and was scattering to the 
four corners of the earth the cultured, 
patriotic Argentines who escaped his 
blind ferocity, Sarmiento took up the 
gauntlet thrown down by that Weyler 
of South America. 

Sarmiento now waged his campaign 
against Rozas with relentless energy, 
publishing a large number of books and 
pamphlets which were widely read, not 
only in Chile and Argentina, but through- 
out America and Europe. He was thor- 
oughly familiar, from long experience, 
with his subject, as his early boyhood and 
youth had been spent in close proximity 
to the vast Argentine prairies or pampas 
over which he had frequently beheld 
wild, savage hordes of Indians and gau- 
cho cowboys ride, like the Vandals of 
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Atilla, carrying destruction wherever they 
went, and especially letting loose their 
fury and unbridled passions in the Ar- 
gentine cities where they imposed a reign 
of terror. The most redoubtable of all 
these gaucho rough-riders was one Fa- 
cundo, the ready tool of the tyrant Rozas, 
but whose excesses caused him finally to 
be assassinated by own his followers. 

Sarmiento, who knew this scoundrel’s 
history perfectly, published a book, en- 
titled: Facundo o Civilizacion y Bar- 
barie (“Facundo; or, Civilization versus 
Barbarism”), which was not only an ac- 
curate portrayal of the career and char- 
acter of the gaucho bandit, but also con- 
tained powerful descriptions of the scen- 
ery, life and customs of the Argentine 
Republic of seventy-five years ago. 

This epoch-making book created a 
sensation throughout the civilized world, 
and was translated into English by the 
late Mrs. Horace Mann, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, under the title of Life 
in the Argentine Republic. Thus was 
Sarmiento slowly but steadily under- 
mining the sinister power of the Dictator 
Rozas, in spite of all the tyrannical and 
repressive measures adopted by the latter 
to check his implacable adversary’s prop- 
aganda. 

The Government of the Republic of 
Chile, recognizing more and more the 
value of Sarmiento’s services, commis- 
sioned him, in 1845, to make a special 
study of the educational systems of Eu- 
rope and America. The illustrious Ar- 
gentine exile first repaired to Paris, 
France, where he was received with the 
highest honors, and later crossed the 
Atlantic to the United States. He visited 
Boston, where he gained the friendship 
and esteem of Horace Mann, the Massa- 
chusetts educator and statesman. 

Lack of means prevented Sarmiento 
from staying more than a few months in 
the United States, but, during that time, 
he studied closely the American system 
of universal public instruction and clearly 
perceived that the only way of rescuing 
and redeeming Spanish-speaking Amer- 
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ica was through the liberal institutions 
which had rendered the United States 
free, prosperous, great and enlightened. 

On his return to Chile and South 
America, he published a voluminous 
series of reports on the moral, intellectual 
and material progress of the United 
States, which began powerfully to affect 
public opinion in Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica and South America. Thanks to their 
potent influence, a silent and peaceful 
revolution took place in those hitherto 
backward countries, where more and 
more attention was gradually paid to the 
education of the masses, the building of 
railways and docks, and the encourage- 
ment of agriculture, industry and com- 
merce. 

Even in the desolated, war-ravaged 
Argentine territory, a region more than 
four times as large as the state of Texas, 
the black, tempestuous night of oppres- 
sion, barbarism and ignorance was draw- 
ing to its close. The sanguinary tyranny 
of the Dictator Rozas became too intol- 
erable even for those of his partisans who 
had most loyally supported him. In 
1852, a certain General Urquiza, the 
governor of an Argentine province, and 
a man of rather broad views, raised the 
standard of revolt and secured the codp- 
eration of Brazil and the neighboring 
Republic of Uruguay. Thousands of 
volunteers joined the allied army of lib- 
eration, which advanced rapidly towards 
Buenos Aires, the capital of the Argen- 
tine Republic. On the $d of February 
of that year, at Monte Caseros, within 
ten miles of the city, the semblance of a 
battle was fought, the soldiers of Rozas 
speedily surrendering and throwing down 
their arms. The cowardly Rozas, dis- 
guised, sought refuge in the British con- 
sulate, from whence he embarked for 
Europe and died in a wretched exile. 
The victorious General Urquiza sum- 
moned a constituent congress, thus as- 
suring the future of the wonderful Ar- 
gentine fatherland along the path of 
progress and constitutional liberty. 

As Argentina was now delivered from 
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the yoke of Rozas, Sarmiento and the 
colony of eminent Argentine exiles who, 
for twelve long years, had been protected 
in the progressive Republic of Chile, 
were free to return to their own native 
country. 

The return of Sarmiento, the son of 
the humble mountain muleteer, whose 
mighty pen had overthrown one of the 
worst reigns of terror ever recorded in 
history, was fraught with significance 
for the Argentine Republic. High and 
responsible public offices were at his 
command. He became editor’ of El 
Nacional, one of the principal news- 
papers of Buenos Aires, and advocated 
the most sweeping reforms. He pointed 
out that Argentina required, for her de- 
velopment, a well-devised system of pub- 
lic instruction based on that of the United 
States, the encouragement of worthy im- 
migration from Europe, the establish- 
ment of banks, the construction of rail- 
ways and docks, and, in a word, the re- 
claiming of the howling wilderness of the 
Argentine [pampas or prairies which, he 
declared, ought to be converted into ag- 
ricultural colonies. He proved that this 
was practicable by opening up, at Chivil- 
coy, a large tract of many thousands of 
acres of land to German, Italian and other 
European laborers. It was not long 
before this region, for centuries a waste, 
blossomed like the rose and became highly 
productive. 

In the political reconstruction of his 
country, he played a most important part. 
He served with distinction as a repre- 
sentative and senator in the Argentine 
Congress, completely reorganized and 
modernized the public-schools of Buenos 
Aires, and, in a moment of national dan- 
ger, when the redoubtable Chacho, the 
last of the gaucho rough-rider chiefs, 
threatened to destroy civilized institu- 
tions, took the field against him in person, 
and utterly broke his power, Chacho 
himself being killed. 

In 1864, President Mitre appointed 
General Sarmiento Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Ar- 
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gentine Republic to the United States. 
The distinguished Argentine statesman 
accepted the post, but first repaired to 
Chile, where he was accorded a warm 
welcome. He tarried a considerable time 
in that Republic and foster home of his, 
and threw the weight of his tremendous 
influence in support of the Monroe doc- 
trine, at the very moment when Spain 
was violating it by seizing the Chincha 
Islands off the Pacific coast of Peru. It 
was in large measure owing to him that 
Chile, Peru and Bolivia unitedly declared 
war against Spain, the armies and navies 
of the three allied South American re- 
publics proving finally victorious, and 
thus vindicating the independence of 
South America from European aggression. 
In 1865, General Sarmiento arrived 
in Washington, and was officially recog- 
nized by President Andrew Johnson as 
the Argentine Minister. Space forbids 
enumerating the many honors conferred 
on him by American scientific, educa- 
tional, historical and literary societies, 
perhaps the greatest of these being the 
degree of Doctor of Laws given him by 
the University of Michigan. He devoted 
the three years of his residence in the 
United States to the study of American 
institutions, public and private schools, 
universities and _ technical institutes. 
Meanwhile, in his own country, the Ar- 
gentine Republic, a new election | for 
President was approaching, and, in- 
stinctively, the great majority of the Ar- 
gentines looked towards him as their 
best friend and savior. When the Argen- 
tine Electoral College met, 131 out of a 
total of 210 votes were cast for him, and 
he was declared the President-elect. 
General Sarmiento embarked at New 
York, in 1868, and, immediately after 
his arrival in Buenos Aires, assumed the 
duties of his new office. As President, 
his administration was strictly constitu- 
tional, but, during the six years of his 
term, he ruled his country with a rod of 
iron, and relentlessly suppressed ali at- 
tempts at revolution and anarchy. He 


imported an army of North American 
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teachers, extended and improved the 
entire public-school system, vetoed vic- 
ious legislation, founded at Cordoba an 
astronomical observatory, of which the 
celebrated American astronomer Ap- 
thorp Gould was appointed the director, 
gave a strong impetus to public libraries 
and museums, and aided in every way 
the industrial and commercial prosperity 
of Argentina. His powerful, uncom- 
promising personality naturally raised 
up enemies against him, and one of these, 
an Italian anarchist, at the very close of 
President Sarmiento’s term, shot at him 
one day, as the latter’s carriage was going 
through the streets of Buenos Aires. 
‘ortunately, the dastardly attempt failed, 
as the shot went wide of the mark, and 
the assassin was captured by the police 
and imprisoned. 

In 1874, Sarmiento laid down the reins 
of office, and witnessed the peaceful in- 
auguration of his freely-elected successor, 
President Avellaneda. His own public 
career, however, was by no means over; 
he served in the Argentine Congress, and 
continued to take a very active part in 
perfecting universal education. He had 
the satisfaction, in 1880, of seeing tardy 
justice done to the memory of General 
José de San Martin, the Liberator of 
Argentina, Chile and Peru from the yoke 
of Spain under whom his own father, as 
a mauleteer, had crossed the lofty, snow- 
capped Andes into Chile. It was now, 
in 1880, that, through Sarmiento’s in- 
strumentality, General San Martin’s for- 
gotten remains were brought over from 
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France, and, amid the most imposing 
ceremonies, deposited in a magnificent 
sarcophagus in the beautiful cathedral 
of Buenos Aires. 

For some years longer, the illustrious 
ex-President Sarmiento continued ren- 
dering inestimable services to his country, 
but the veteran’s astonishing activity was 
now sapping even his vigorous constitu- 
tion. In the summer of 1888, he fell 
dangerously ill, and his friends hastened 
to remove him to the mild, tropical cli- 
mate of Asuncion, Paraguay. Here, he 
appeared to improve, but he chafed under 
inactivity, and insisted upon superin- 
tending the digging of an artesian well in 
the grounds of the cottage where he was 
staying. The effort was too much: he 
contracted acute pneumonia, and, on the 
11th day of September, at the age of over 
seventy-seven, breathed his last. 

His death was universally mourned 
throughout the vast continent of Latin 
America. The coffin containing the body 
of the great South American educator 
and ex-President was covered with the 
flags of four Republics, those of Argen- 
tina, Chile, Paraguay and Uruguay, and 
was conveyed down the broad, majestic 
Parana and Plata rivers to Buenos Aires, 
where, in the splendid cemetery of La 
Recoleta, all that was mortal of the moun- 
tain muleteer’s son found its last resting 
place, amid impressive ceremonies such 
as are usually paid only to emperors and 
kings. 


Malden, Mass. 


Freperic M. Noa. 


SOCIALISM AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


By Wiriu1am H. Warts. 


OCIALISM, as it is tersely defined 


—_ of our speakers, is the public 
ownership and popular management of 
the indwStries. When the American peo- 
ple, animated by socialist sentiment, na- 


tionalize the industries of the country 
they will nationalize the production and 
distribution of liquor along with other 
industries; thus taking the profit out of 
the business and destroying at once the 
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main incentive to its sale. At present it 
is to the interest of the liquor-dealer to 
sell as much liquor as possible, to adulter- 
ate that liquor as much as possible, and 
to. charge as much as possible for it. 
While socialism may cheapen the liquor, 
it is a mistake to suppose that because 
whiskey can now be made at a cost of 
about twelve cents per gallon that, there- 
fore, when we adopt socialism it can be 
sold for twelve cents per gallon; for when 
we have socialism the men who are en- 
gaged in its manufacture will work much 
shorter hours and receive probably twice 
as much pay as they do now. This will 
greatly increase the cost of manufacture. 
At the same time the man who handles 
the liquor at retail will also work fewer 
hours and receive much larger pay; still 
further increasing its cost. If under so- 


cialism the people decide to make liquor 
for themselves they will have no interest 
in adulterating it and the liquor that is 
sold will, therefore, be pure. Much of 
the trouble that liquor produces now is 


caused by the abominable adulterations 
that turn a man into a raving maniac 
where pure liquor would merely put him 
to sleep. Socialism, however, would not 
make the saloon respectable. That is 
something that cannot be done. If under 
socialism the people want saloons they 
will have them; but if they do have them 
the saloons will be just as much of a dis- 
grace to our civilization as they are now. 
Socialism will abolish poverty. There 
will be no more hunger or cold for the 
worker, no more crowded and unsanitary 
dwellings, no more overwork and ex- 
haustive nerve strain. The predisposing 
causes which, under our present social 
system, are driving men to drink having 
been disposed of, the consumption of 
liquor will be considerably reduced. 
Socialism will make woman economic- 
ally independent of her husband. She 
can, by working only a few hours each 
day, secure for herself a better living than 
a sober laboring man under our present 
system can secure for her. Under social- 
ism if a man wants to keep his wife he 


will have to behave himself. Thus a 
great moral restraint will be brought to 
bear upon the appetites of drinking men. 

Socialism will, therefore, produce an 
effect on both sides of the bar; it will take 
profit away from behind the bar and it 
will materially reduce the appetite which 
stands in front. 

But when we have socialism we shall 
still have many people who will drink, 
and many who will drink to excess. In- 
temperance will still be a social problem 
for public consideration. Liquor will 
still be an evil. What under socialism 
shall we do with this evil? There are 
four things which we can do with it: We 
can continue the open saloon as we have 
it now, we can change it for the dispen- 
sary in which liquor is sold only in sealed 
packages, we can stop the retail sale by 
iocal option, or we can stop making the 
stuff except for medicinal, mechanical 
and scientific purposes, which would be 
national prohibition. 

Suppose when we have socialism we 
undertake to decide for or against the 
saloon by referendum vote under a local 
option arrangement, how will socialism 
affect the alignment of the forces in the 
field? First, it will give us the votes of a 
multitude of good women whose personal 
safety and convenience, as well as their 
moral sense, is opposed to the sale of 
liquor (for under socialism women will 
have the franchise the same as men). 
Second, it will give us the vote#*of a large 
number of sober men who have no use 
for the saloon themselves, but who, at 
present, defend it because of their finan- 
cial interests. Let us see how this is. 

At present the product of the laborer 
is divided into two parts; one part is the 
laborer’s wages, the other is the employ- 
er’s profit. Out of his profit the business 
man is supposed to pay the taxes of the 
community. Anything, therefore, that 
will reduce taxation is to the financial 
interests of the business man. The reve- 
nue from saloon licenses pays a large 
part of the municipal expenses, thereby 
reducing taxation. It is true that the 
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police expenses are larger in a city with 
saloons, but the police-court fines and 
the revenue from saloon licenses pay the 
police expenses and furnish a handsome 
revenue to the city besides. The labor- 
ing man supports both the saloon and 
the police; that is why sober business men 
who never drink themselves and, person- 
ally, have no use for the saloon, will fight 
tooth and nail in defense of the liquor 
business whenever a local option fight is 
on. The saloon is the business man’s 
scheme for making the poor man pay the 
taxes and at the same time use up his 
financial reserve so that if a strike occurs 
he cannot hold out. Thus our enter- 
prising business man kills two birds with 
one stone; he reduces the laboring man 
to a condition of helplessness and at the 
same time relieves himself of a burden 
of taxation. Under socialism this same 


man will just as strenuously oppose the 
retail sale of liquor; for with socialism 
there will be no business interests to tax 
and it will be to every man’s personal in- 


terest to increase the productivity of so- 
ciety. Liquor reduces the productivity 
of society by keeping vast numbers of 
men who might be productive at work that 
is worse than unproductive and by stu- 
pifying the worker. For these reasons 
public sentiment generally will oppose 
the sale of liquor. Such towns as Wichi- 
ta, Leavenworth, Atchison and Kansas 
City, Kansas, where saloons run wide 
open in 4 prohibition state, will at once 
become “dry.” The law will not be 
violated for no one will have any financial 
interest in violating it. The only ones 
who will oppose the law will be the drink- 
ing element, who are, at the most, but a 
minority of the population, and they can 
only get liquor by sending for it in small 
packages by mail or express. 
What then may we prophesy will be 
the effect of socialism on the liquor traffic ? 
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Will it solve the problem? The immedi- 
ate effect of the introduction of socialism 
will be that hundreds of localities that 
have heretofore been unable to cope with 
the liquor evil will at once become dry. 
Neighborhood after neighborhood, town 
after town, state after state, will vote to 
stop the retail sale of liquor, until the 
sentiment of the nation will finally stop 
its manufacture. As abolition sentiment 
grew and flourished in those states where 
slavery was unprofitable, so prohibition 
sentiment will grow and flourish in the 
entire country when the financial interest 
in the sale of liquor is destroyed. The 
tobacco trade will be affected in the same 
way. 

It may be said as an objection to social- 
ism that these arguments are a confession 
that profit is the incentive of industry, 
and that if the liquor traffic fails from a 
lack of that incentive all other industries 
will also fail for the same reason. But 
in useful industries there will be a greater 
incentive than that of profit—the desire 
to secure the best possible living with 
the least possible work. In the case of 
liquor and tobacco the only incentive will 
be the desire to cater to a depraved appe- 
tite. It is not profit that now furnishes 
the incentive of the laboring man to work, 
but hunger and cold. Remember that 
with socialism the people will regulate 
the industries of the country directly; 
the liquor industry as well as everything 
else. Such a strong organization as the 
W. C. T. U. is in some places would have 
the right to demand a referendum on 
the liquor question at any time they 
might see fit. Let social reformers 
take notice: Socialism will unify and 
release the moral force of both sexes of 
the entire nation. Consider well what 
that means. 

Witt H. Warts. 

Sandusky, Ohio. 





A KING AND A FOOL. 


By CxHarLes TOwNsEND. 


HE KING was young and comely, 

and he looked at the world with 
merry eyes, distrusting nobody. A witty 
king, too; for he could give the court 
Fool jest for jest; albeit he had not yet 
learned to plume the shafts that burn and 
scar. He was born laughing, the old 
wives said, and he brought the glad sun- 
shine on dark days. The children laugh- 
ed loud and clapped their tiny hands 
when he rode by, while the hard-palmed 
waved their caps and cheered. 

Now the court Fool, though old and 
crabbed, was wise beyond his motley. 
He saw many things that were hidden 
from the King, and at last he spoke with 
a Fool’s freedom: 

“Who is it,”’ he said, “that gives noth- 
ing and gives all; that gets all and gets 
nothing ?” 

“A riddle, a riddle!” cried the King. 
“Expound, sir Fool.” 

The Jester laughed and jangled his 
bells. “Oh fool of kings,” said he, “go 
get you a palmer’s staff.” 

“Oh king of fools,” answered his ma- 
jesty, “palmers’ staves are for beggars.” 

“And a king who gives nothing to the 
mighty barons gives all their loyalty to 
the winds; while he who gets all praise 
from the common people gets nothing. 
Call for the beggar’s staff; you will need 
it when the evil days come.” 

“The common people are the thews 
and sinews of my land,” said the King, 
“and I deal with them justly.” 

“Good, good beyond all whooping,” 
laughed the Jester; “but what of the rich 
and mighty? You have made them bear 
their part of the taxes—an unheard of 
atrocity—and you prevent robbery by 
great corporations. You will not allow 
the money-sharks to control your finances 
nor even select the members of your coun- 
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cil. You have allowed dame Justice to 
bag some of the big thieves; and, making 
worse, you have taxed those smug and 
fine club-houses—usually called churches! 
Bad and bad again, beyond all swearing.” 

“Why, master Fool,” cried the King, 
“do you then object to this or that ?” 

“Not I: but you were a mighty simple 
to do it. You should have talked big 
and done nothing. Then the stupid peo- 
ple, who are ever satisfied with chesty 
promises of square deals, would have 
shouted for you even as now, while dumb- 
ly submitting to the plunderers. Thus 
your uncle made tantlings of them; and 
did not the laboring idiots yawp huzzahs 
and supply great moneys for his pleasures 
—new mansions, floating palaces and 
joyous junketing trips? Go to! You 
need a schoolmaster.” 

The King yawned and laughed. “You 
are a tiresome Fool,” he said. Then he 
went forth to ride, while trumpets blew 
and people cheered. 

Left to himself the Jester sat thinking 
—his chin resting in his hands. Of a 
verity it was a day of days to sit and dream, — 
a drowsy day when the soft air, breathing 
rich perfumes as if from the far-away 
Isles of Spice, lingered and loved and 
fondled; when the birds made melody 
in copse and park, and the brook laughed 
madly as it hurried on to the great green 
sea. 

“ And he rides without escort,” growled 
the jester, “though the .old king would 
not visit a fair nor pass through a city 
without a crowd of spies and men-at- 
arms to keep the common rabble from 
his august person. Such are kings— 
bullies and braggarts, or just plain fools. 
Thank the blessed saints that I am not 
anointed !” 


“So you were, which would you be— 
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a bully or a simple?” cried a merry voice 
at his elbow. 

“Fair Princess Ida,” answered the 
jester without changing position, “ when- 
somuch you presume to address us with- 
out our royal permission, be less strenuous 
and more humble. As for your trite 
question, please recall the fact that I am 
a king’s Fool, and therefore could not be 
a fool king. No. If unkind fate had 
set me up to rule I should have been a 
braggart and bully—as Modred will be 
when he clutches the diadem.” 

“Modred?” gasped the Princess, all 
the laughter gone from her voice. 

“ Modred,”” echoed the Jester, with a 
shrewd, sidelong look. “You have seen 
it then ?” 

“Seen,—seen what ?” 

“The imperial bee in his bonnet which 
makes him long to grasp the crown— 
that he may hear the sycophants shout: 
‘Long live King Modred and Queen 
Ida!’” 

The Princess flushed hotly. “You 
are insolent, knave!” she cried, giving 
him a resounding slap that made his ear 
burn. “Modred will never be king; 
and were he lord of all the land and sea 
none should hail me his queen.” 

“My faith,” laughed the Fool as he 
rubbed his buzzing ear, “if you were 
king the realm would be safe. Since you 
can give such a cuff at fifteen, ’t is cer- 
tain you may brain an ox at fifty.” 

“Truly, if his head were no harder than 
yours. It must be a jelly head that lets 
you talk of Modred.” 

“Once upon a time—” began the 
jester. 

“A fairy tale? Good, good!” and the 
Princess clapped her hands in glee. 

“You may find it so,” continued the 
jester grimly; “though it is not so long 
ago but that I remember it well. In that 
day the people ruled in this land. To be 
exact they fancied they ruled—because 
they elected their public servants. Some 
of these varlets held office—elective or 
appointive—so long that they imagined 
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they were masters, not lackeys. Then, 
in combination with the vulgar rich, whose 
fathers sold swine, grease and the like, 
they decided to make this a kingdom in 
name as it was already in fact.” 

“ Why not ?” asked the Princess. “'The 
people voted for it, as my history proves.” 

“History proves nothing,” retorted the 
Jester. “Most men lie at some times; 
but most historians lie at all times. 
Vote? Why, the people voted it down 
in spite of party sheep and brainless cads. 
Yet, when the votes were published— 
verily, they told a different tale. And so 
we have a kingdom and a king.” 

“Also a king’s Fool who is wise—else 
his story means nothing,” said the Prin- 
cess. 

“ Also a beautiful visitor—a little Prin- 
cess from the west—who is wise in her 
love and hate; so this story is not in vain.” 

“Tell me how.” 

“Easily done,” said the Jester, uncon- 
scious of a cat-like listener who glared 
at him from the nearby shrubbery. “As 
you hate Modred and love the King— 
cover up your blushes; a princess has no 
more right to show her heart than a jes- 
ter to be sensitive: as you would favor 
him you love beg him to send Modred 
far away—to the devil if possible.” 

“ But why?” 

“ Because the King lacks that smuggy 
meanness, that vile pettiness hidden under 
a breezy outside, which made his prede- 
cessor so popular with the big knaves 
and smal] jacks. Modred has the traits 
and so the great thieves would have him 


The Princess laughed merrily. “Oh, 
but you are a delicious Fool to dream so 
idly!” Then she passed on, humming 
a gay tune, and promptly forgot the warn- 
i 


That night the honest old Jester lay 
dead: and Modred’s quiver had one less 
arrow. 

The King was wroth and offered a 
famous reward to him who should declare 
the murderer. But it ended there; since 
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those who knew dared not speak, so 
much was Modred feared. 

And things speedily came to pass as the 
jester had said. For once, as the King 
lay sleeping, disdaining the multitude of 
guards with which some petty imitators 
of royalty surround themselves, he was 
seized by the hirelings of the wily thieves 
whose plundering he had stayed. Under 
the orders of Modred he was borne in 
swift silence to a castle at the far north, 
where he was kept hard and fast. Then 
the King’s name was forged in a letter of 
abdication, naming Modred as his suc- 
cessor. This was read throughout the 
kingdom with much show and noise; 
whereat the dregs of the people—fools 
ever—tossed high in air their greasy caps 
and shouted for Modred. 

At once the plunderers came forth like 
noisome rats: some from over sea whence 
they had fled; others from prisons, set 
free by the new king; all with itching 
palms, beady eyes and sharpened fangs 
—human hyenas all. 

Then, as of old, they stood high in the 
council chamber. Again, as of old, they 
made laws to benefit themselves. Again 
the surplus was squandered and the 
treasury looted to pension many unde- 
serving—the rich, the lazy able-bodied, 
the skulker—while oft the brave and 
needy received nothing: or at best a mere 
pittance. And again canting hypocrites, 
whined sacred songs through their noses, 
bought cheap souls with tainted money, 
and served the Enemy in secret; while 
proscribed and hated peoples once more 
crawled forth and openly worshiped the 
golden calf. 

Now for a time the land enjoyed a 
seeming prosperity. Nature smiled, and 
abundant harvests followed. Trade was 
brisk therefore, and hired talkers kept 
up the cry of good times. True it was 
that prices of food, fuel, raiment and 
shelter mounted higher and higher, while 
the purchasing power of wages fell lower 
and lower. Yet if the common people 
dared complain they were rated soundly 
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by the new king’s councillors who as- 
sured them that high prices were a sign 
of prosperity: as if, in effect, that the less 
they earned the more they had, and the 
more they were taxed the richer they were. 
There were troublous times ahead. So 
four years passed away. And the storm 
was gathering. 

Meanwhile the Princess Ida, now a 
blooming maid of nineteen, was detained 
in Modred’s court as hostage for the pay- 
ment of an old debt. Her father’s king- 
dom was small and weak, and Modred 
meant to benevolently assimilate it, after 
the manner of big bully nations whose 
rulers, with upturned eyes and snuffling 
whine, lay the'blame of their own greed 
on Heaven itself!’ But Modred omitted 
the hypocrisy and simply lied. He prom- 
ised, if the Princess would marry him, to 
clear the debt and guarantee the integrity 
of her father’s throne. But the Princess, 
true to her love for the banished King, 
would have naught of him. Then Mod- 
red sought to gain by guile that which 
could not be had fairly. But the Princess 
was wise in her years and not easily trap- 


- Now there was no jester at the court 
since Modred came, for he had cowardly 
slain the last Merry Andrew and none 
sought the place. But one day, when 
public discontent was ripe, came riding 
there a new jester out of the west, bearing 
a note of praise. He was painted on the 
face after the manner of the time, and 
bore an ugly hump on one shoulder. The 
courtiers were mightily pleased with his 
keen wit and broad humor; so they beg- 
ged Modred to retain him. And Modred 
consented, for he had a plan in his wicked 
mind whereby he hoped to make the 
jester useful. 

Before the day was done the man in 
motley was summoned. 

“Listen, sir Fool,” said Modred; “is 
your tongue smooth and ready enough 
to gain a friendly pause from the Prin- 


lie,” answered the Jester, 
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“as well as your majesty—may desire.” 

“Good! Then convey a message to 
her as if from her father or the late king. 
Cleverly hold back a part so that it shall 
bring her, eager for more news, to the 
terrace before your quarters at a late 
hour to-night.” 

“ And then—?” 

“Why then you will tischennved: that 
is all. But have no fear: no harm shall 
come to either of you if you are wise. 
Now go.” 

As he was bidden the Jester sought the 
Princess. It was a fair message that he 
bore to her; and there was a curious light 
in her eyes after he had departed. 

That night, as the pale moonbeams 
lay across the terrace in bands of tell- 
tale light, the Princess, close shrouded, 
crept along as if in hiding toward the 
humble quarters where the Jester lodged. 
He met her at the door, which was within 
the shadows, where they conversed a 
little in low tones that none might hear. 
Then, as she turned to go, she came, 
as if by ill chance, face to face with 
Modred. 

“You?” she gasped, as in sudden 
fright. 

“Even I,” he replied, smiling evilly 
and passing on without more words. 

When the next day had come he de- 
manded an interview. 

“Are you ready to wed me now?” he 
asked abruptly, laughing at her agitation. 

“ Neither now nor ever!” she answered 
bravely. 

“So?” and his little eyes snapped 
viciously. “Would you then be haled 
forth as the leman of a wretched zany?” 

“At whose word?” she asked quietly. 

“ Mine, fair Princess.” 

“Yours?” She looked him up and 
down in slow contempt. “Where is the 
moonstruck oaf that would take the word 
of such a liar and coward ?” 

“Have a care!” he threatened. And 


she laughed in his face. 
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Then Modred, inflamed by passion and 
maddened by her scorn, seized the Princess 
and would have kissed her. But his pro- 
faning lips had not reached hers when he 
was throttled and hurled to the floor. 

It was the Jester. 

Modred wore no sword; but his ready 
dagger was in his hand as he sprang to 
his feet. Yet his fierce rush stopped 
suddenly, for the Jester drew his own 
sword like a flash. And behold! It was 
not a toy of wood, but a man’s weapon 
of shining, deadly steel. Stepping back- 
ward he bowed the Princess out, then 
closed and locked the door. 

“The lady whom you insulted,” he 
said, “is my bride-elect. Thus you are 
doubly a traitor. You know the penalty.” 

“Who—who are you?” gasped Mod- 
red, livid with fear. 

In reply, the Jester threw off his jacket 
when the deforming hump fell to the floor. 
The Jester stood erect. 

“Tam the King!” he said. 

Modred rushed to the casement to call 
his guards. His appearance was greeted 
with shouts: “Down with him! Down 
with Modred! Long live the King!” 


Justice was swift. And when the peo- 
ple heard that Modred’s career had ended 
in a loop of strong twine, they seized on 
the great criminals who had plundered 
them of food, light and heat; and those 
villains were hung, too—sometimes with- 
out ceremony. 

The days of greed were done. The 
swine that walked like men disappeared. 
There was joy in the land. 


About the King and Princess? Oh, 
they were married, of course, and lived 
happily ever after: just as they do in the 
the good old story-books. 

CuarLes TOWNSEND. 


Weedsport, N. Y. 
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McDougall, in Philadelphia North American. 
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IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


HON. GEORGE FRED. WILLIAMS AND WINSTON CHURCHILL: TWO 
NEW ENGLAND DEFENDERS OF THE 
PEOPLE’S CAUSE. 


The Present Battle Between Democracy 
and Plutocracy Within The Demo- 
cratic Party. 


HE DEMOCRATIC Party is again 

being burdened by the “old man of 
the sea” who came so near engulfing it at the 
last national election—privileged interests or 
reactionary plutocracy. The trusts, public- 
service corporations and other monopolies, 
not satisfied with dominating the Republican 
machine, and viewing with alarm the rising 
tide of popular resentment against the reign 
of graft and corruption due to class-legisla- 
tion and the domination of the criminal rich 
in business and political life, have determined 
to keep up the same disorganizing or “rule 
or ruin” tactics which have marked this ele- 
ment ever since it failed to continue to con- 
trol the democratic organization in 1896. 

The sudden and apparently spontaneous 
call for Mr. Bryan by the so-called “safe and 
sane” jans of Wall street and plutocratic 
influences deceived few. It was recognized 
at once as an attempt on the part of the Wall- 
street gamblers and their confederates pri- 
gy to check the rising tide of popular 

or, which was setting in toward Mr. Hearst 
on account of the aggressive and systematic 
manner in which he has fought the law-defy- 
ing and people-oppressing trusts and monopo- 
lies; while, secondarily, its aim was to create 
dissensions among the radical forces of the 
Democratic party and thus divide the elements 
that threatened to bring the government back 
into the hands of the people and thus break 
the power of the present commercial feudal- 
ism. It was doubtless the expectation of the 
reactionary or plutocratic leaders that Mr. 
Bryan would not immediately take issue with 
the element that now had seemed to come over 
to him and who were hailing him as a con- 
servative statesman. It would have been a 
very easy matter a little later to have discov- 
ered that he was more radical than the vested 
interests felt safe, and they would then have 
been able to have centered upon a man of 
the Justice Gray or Senator Bailey stripe— 
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men agreeable to corporate interests or who 
would have been accepted as satisfactory by 
such interests. 

Happily for the Republic, Mr. Bryan failed 
to fall into the trap, and by showing that he 
was more radical than he was in 1896, he 
practically cut the ground from under the up- 
holders of special privilege and class-legisla- 
tion before they were ready to repudiate him. 
When, however, he requested one of the most 
offensive and notoriously undemocratic po- 
litical bosses in Illinois to step aside in the 
interests of harmony, good government and 
the success of the , the true animus of 
the pretended friends of Mr. Bryan was un- 
covered in the action of this same representa- 
tive of corporate interests and corrupt politics, 
Mr. Sullivan, who savagely denounced Mr. 
Bryan and refused to yield the point of van- 
tage, showing clearly by the action the insin- 
cerity of the pretensions of the plutocratic or 
reactionary corrupt element in the Democrat- 


ic party. 

It is highly probable, however, that the 
pretence of friendship for Mr. Bryan will be 
kept up for some time after the reception 
aceorded him in New York on his return 
to this country by the men who are committed 
to the interests of class-government or plu- 
tocracy, for only in this way would it be pos- 
sible for them to seriously disorganize the 
radical democratic movement a little later and 
thus render Republican success certain ; where- 
as, if the plutocratic element was eliminated 
from the Democratic party, the triumph of 
radical and: progressive democracy would be 
inevitable. 

In our judgment, the hope of democracy 
at the present crisis depends upon the resolute 
stand that shall be taken by the radical demo- 
cratic leaders in unswervingly refusing to 
recognize the corporation tools, the corrupt 
bosses and the reactionary element which has 
proved not only the great di izing ele- 


ment in the party, but has also prevented the 
party from gaining the confidence of the rank 
and file of the people. 
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Happily for the nation, in all sections of the 
land to-day in the two great parties as well as 
among the more radical organizations, we 
find high-minded statesmen and public leaders 
who are resolutely refusing to bow the knee to 
the arrogant and determined commercial 
feudalism that for a quarter of a century has 
dominated the politics of our country, and, 
through this domination, has been enabled to 
steadily acquire unearned wealth by various 
indirect and often lawless methods, and whose 
ascendency has been marked by corruption 
of the people’s servants, the enthronement of 
servile tools in places of political trust, and 
the driving into obscurity of those political 
leaders who were aggressively honest and in- 
flexible in their loyalty to the fundamental 
demands of democracy or free government 
and the rights of all the people. 

All over the land are men who in the face 
of the greatest temptation—the lure of office 
or of ‘gold and the various prizes that the 
ambitious self-seeking covet—have spurned 
to betray the people or become recreant to 
the high demands of justice and patriotism 
for any gift within the power of those who have 
subtly assailed free institutions, robbed the 
masses and debauched the government in all 
its departments. Happily for the Republic, 
these worthy successors of Franklin, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Lincoln are not con- 
fined to any party. Senator La Follette, the 
Republican of Wisconsin, has dealt as power- 
ful blows for the people and the triumph of 
the principles of true democracy as has Gov- 
ernor Folk of Missouri. Mr. Winston Chur- 
chill in New Hampshire is fighting for the cause 
of civic morality and free institutions as ag- 
gressively as is Mr. Moran, the progressive 
democratic District-Attorney, carrying for- 
ward the same battle in Massachusetts, where 
his impartiality, as between the rich and the 
poor lawbreakers, and his searching out of 
the evil doers in attempting to break up or- 
ganized corruption is making his name a ter- 
ror to the criminal rich and the political ma- 
chine bosses who are the lieutenants of cor- 
rupt corporate interests. Mr. Bryan and 
Mayor Tom L. Johnson, as representatives 
of the more individualistic democracy, and 
Mr. Hearst, as the representative of the New 
Zealand school of progressive democracy, are 
other typical characters who have been brave- 
ly, steadfastly and conscientiously fighting 
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reaction, corruption, inyustice and the des- 
potism of a powerful plutocracy, standing 
ever by what they conceived to be the right 
and refusing to compromise when compro- 
mise meant dishonor or the betrayal of the 
interests of the people. 


Hon. George Fred. Williams, of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Hon. George Fred. Williams of Massachu- 
setts is another leader in this group of high- 
minded patriots of the old order. Mr. Will- 
iams in many respects resembles Wendell 
Phillips. Like Mr. Phillips, he was reared in 
a home of culture and refinement. After 
graduating from Dartmouth, he studied at 
Heidelberg and Berlin. Returning to Boston 
he entered the practice of law. Being a man 
of engaging personality, of refinement and of 
broad culture, he was welcomed into the most 
exclusive circles of New England society. He 
is a fine public speaker, clear, forcible, direct 
and convincing, while, possessing in a rare 
degree all the hall-marks of a true gentleman 
and a man of inherent nobility, he necessarily 
attracts and wins the confidence and regard 
of those who value all that is most sterling 
and worthy in man; but, with this broad 
culture and refinement there is no weakness, 
no disposition to compromise or sacrifice 
principle or to abandon right, justice and the 
great principles of free government for fear 
of hurting some one’s feelings, or because 
policy dictates silence or compromise. 

It will be remembered that at the time 
when Wendell Phillips espoused the cause Of 
the black man, he was a favorite in the most 
exclusive circles of Boston society; but, on 
his taking a brave stand for justice, he was 
suddenly socially ostracized. Very similar, 
indeed, was the treatment accorded Mr. Will- 
iams in certain circles of Boston society when 
he ranged himself on the side of the people in 
the campaign of 1896—the great opening 
battle of the friends of free institutions against 
corporate control of government and the de- 
bauching of the people’s servants by privi- 
leged interest. But it was long before that 
date that the corrupt and criminal classes had 
learned to fear this intrepid young leader, 
because of his uncompromising and aggressive 
honesty. 

He entered the Massachusetts legislature 
in 1889, at a time when the people were sleep- 
ing, while their rights were being stealthily 
taken from them. A powerful and a corrupt 
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lobby was busily at work in the interests of 
certain great corporations seeking immensely 
valuable public franchises. Politicai bosses 
and machines were not then such powerful 
factors in politics as they have been since the 
corporations found that by liberal campaign 
contributions and other methods known to 
privileged interests they could, by gaining con- 
trol of the political machine, further their in- 
terests with less danger of detection than by 
pursuing the old-time lobby methods. 

Mr. Williams soon beheld what all thought- 
ful people now recognize—the grave peril 
that menaces free institutions from corporate 
wealth seeking special privileges, and espec- 
ially from the public-service companies, and 
he raised his voice against the prevailing cor- 
rupt practices and the systematic betrayal of 
the people in a way that startled the “safe 
and sane pillars of society” who pose as the 
“better element” while plundering the people 
of their richest sources of revenue through 
influencing legislation and securing the elec- 
tion to responsible posts of their tools or per- 
sons who can be influenced to betray their 
trust for the enrichment of the privileged few. 
He compelled a legislative investigation that, 
with a Charles Hughes in the seat of the At- 
torney-General, would probably have proved 
as sensational as the recent insurance expos- 
ures. 

We remember very distinctly Hamlin Gar- 
land, who had been following the exposure 
and attending the so-called investigation for 
material which he worked up into his vigorous 
novel, A Member of the Third House, calling 
at our editorial rooms one morning. He was 
very full of what he had seen and heard. 
“Flower,” he exclaimed, “are you keeping 
your eye on George Fred. Williams? There 
is as fine a type of the high-minded and true 
statesman as can be found. The country 
needs just such men at the present time more 
than anything else.” 

“Yes, and because he is that kind of a man,” 
we replied, “he will be a marked man from 
this time forth. Privileged and corporate 
wealth rightly dread such men, for they awak- 
en the people to the fact that their birthrights 
are being taken from them, while they are 
being placed under financial bondage to those 
who are obtaining: priceless rights and fran- 
chises for nothing.” 

Mr. Garland felt as we did, and subsequent 
events confirmed our impressions. From the 


day that Mr. Williams alarmed the great Mas- 
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sachusetts corporations, he became the sub- 
ject of criticism from all the public-opinion 
organs and agencies which they controlled. 
He was elected to Congress, however, and 
served from 1891--93, while in 1895, 1896 and 
1897 he received the Democratic nomination 
for Governor and carried on vigorous educa- 
tional campaigns almost single-handed, as 
the press of the Democratic party of the old 
Bay State was almost as completely under the 
control of the public-service companies as was 
the Republican press. Henry M. Whitney, 
the most baleful character in Massachusetts 
politics, as the head of the greatest municipal 
corporation interests, posed as a Democrat, 
and his influence on the press had long been 
almost as supreme as his influence in the leg- 
islature, where he secured practically every- 
thing he asked for. All of the grafters, all of 
the corrupt machine element and all of the 
privileged classes were solidly united against 
this man who could not be bought or bullied 
into silence, while the state, of course, normally 
was overwhelmingly Republican. Though 
Mr. Williams was successively defeated, he 
sowed the seed of justice in the hearts of thou- 
sands of people and aroused a large element 
in the sleeping Commonwealth to a recogni- 
tion of the perils that confronted them. 

When William J. Bryan was nominated in 
1896, Mr. Williams understood the real issue 
as clearly as did the alarmed plutocracy who 
trembled lest their corrupt domination of 
American politics would be overthrown. He 
had seen the political farce-tragedy played in 
the state legislature and atthe national capi- 
tal, and he knew what hundreds of thousands 
are only just coming to understand—that the 
real or supreme issue was whether plutocracy 
or democracy should prevail, whether or not 
class-government, beholden to and supported 
by privileged interests, should gain perma- 
nent ascendency over a popular government 
aggressively honest and administered in the 
interests of all the people. 

In a recent interview given to Hearst’s 
Boston American, Mr. Williams, in referring 
to the present general awakening on the part 
of the masses to the peril of the arrogant ag- 
gressions of the corrupt and conscienceless 
plutocracy, said: 


“The Renaissance of Real is 
simply the opening of the eyes of the people 
to the truths which were the moving forces 
of the platform of 1896. 
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“The money forces were able, in that cam- 
paign, to befog the national platform by ap- 
peals to prejudice and ignorance on the money 
question, but in point of fact the whole plat- 
form constituted a splendid protest against 
the perversions of government by the money 
power, which had controlled it without a break 
for a quarter of a century. 

“The press, controlled by this same power, 
had insisted that the rulers of money and in- 
dustry were the only true guides in political 
progress. 

“The giant money forces were combined 
to create the belief that whoever attacked the 
domination of government by the industrial 
leaders attacked the prosperity of the country, 
were leading a general attack upon the wealth 
producers of the land. 

“The banks controlled money. The rail- 
roads controlled the avenues of trade. 

“The banks and the railroads were them- 
selves in the hands of high finance, which 
reached into all the great industries of the 
country. 

“Tt was not then realized that those who 
controlled money and the railroads were grad- 
ually building up a system of industrial mo- 
nopoly, the roofs of which are now beginning 
to tumble into the foundation. It has taken 
ten years for people to learn that these leaders 
of high finance were not only absolutely im- 
moral, but even criminal, in their scheme of 
aggrandizement. 

“Much is now clear which was only dimly 
seen in the year 1896, and it is now understood 
that the great Money and Railroad Trusts 
have been the deliberate builders of a system 
of monopoly throughout the country. 

“Tt is they who have made the Coal Trust 
defiant of human rights and of human needs. 
It is they who, by their unlawful discrimina- 
tion, have set up the greatest monopoly of the 
world, the Standard Oil Trust, and have ruth- 
lessly destroyed its competitors. 

“It is they who have placed the trust in 
practical possession of the great steel industry, 
and particularly of the sources of its raw ma- 
terial. It is they who by unlawful favors 
have put the animal food of the entire republic 
into the contro] of a few unprincipled exploiters. 

“It is they who have perverted the great 
life insurance companies of the country, and 
have turned what should have been the sav- 
ings-banks of the people into dens of thieves. 

“In other words, it now appears that a set 
of absolutely unprincipled and lawless men 
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have been teaching us our morals, making our 
laws, and, worse than all, preventing the en- 
forcement of law where their misdeeds were 
involved.” 


It is not strange that all the grafting horde 
in the political machines of both parties, no 
less than their masters—the campaign-con- 
tributing and courtesy-bestowing corporations 
—united openly or covertly to destroy their 
formidable antagonist. This could not be 
done by attacking the man or his motives, nor 
yet by attempting to answer his powerful ar- 
guments. The opposition, therefore, either 
strove to ignore him or to sneer ai his utter- 
ances while liberally applying offensive ad- 
jectives, which men without a cause and inno- 
cent of principles are accustomed to use in 
lieu of arguments. In a normally Republican 
state a minority leader, who had the press of 
his party and the old corruptionists that had 
long dominated the party, fighting him, had 
little chance of success until the rank and file 
of the people became awakened to the true 
condition of affairs. Hence the combined 
opposition, aided by the powerful corporation 
interests that were bent on the political de- 
struction of this David in Massachusetts poli- 
tics, finally, by the employment of sharp 
practices, gained control of the party organi- 
zation in the state and Mr. Williams retired 
from active participation in politics, devoting 
his time to his law practice and awaiting the 
awakening of the people to the dangers that 
threatened free institutions, no less than their 
own well-being. 

At length, Mr. Hearst started the Boston 
American, and thus gave to the progressive 
democracy of New England a fearless, aggres- 
sive and incorruptible organ. The paper was 
a phenomenal success almost from the start, 
and it is now the widest-circulated daily in 
New England. With its success, the progres- 
sive democracy again came to the front, the 
first notable victory won for the people at the 
polls being the election of John B. Moran for 
District-Attorney of Boston, in spite of the 
united opposition of the grafters, the machine- 
politicians and the privileged interests. The 
general uncovering of political and business 
corruption throughout the United States and 
the vigorous warfare that has been waged by 
Mr. Moran against the criminal rich who pose 
as the “better element” in Massachusetts, 
are serving to open the eyes of the people of 
New England, as elsewhere, to the character 
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of the high-priests of modern finance and the 
leaders of the commercial feudalism which 
has of late dominated our political life, so that 
the eyes of the nation are at last being opened 
and, as Mr. Williams recently pointed out: 


“Tt is now seen by all right-thinking men 
that if high finance has shown itself to be 
fraudulent, criminal and even, as in the case of 
the Beef Trust, murderous, there is but one 
remaining resort for a healthy republic, name- 
ly, the resort which Jefferson and Jackson 
found always available and responsive—the 
honesty, justice and patriotism of the great 
masses of the people. Where, it may be fairly 
asked, is there hope for the regeneration of 
our institutions, political and commercial, 
unless it be found in the sturdy character of 
the people of the republic ? 

“McCall and Perkins, in 1896, held up the 
money which they stole from the people’s 
savings, with hypocritical appeals to save the 
honor of the country. 

“Mr. Baer left the Democratic party in 
1896, with protests against national dishonor, 
that he might more perfectly fix the monopo- 
listic control of his master, Morgan, upon the 
coal supply of the country. 

“The best-conducted railroad in the world 
is claimed to be the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and we find its management honeycombed 
with corruption, favoritism and lawlessness. 

“Food of the people was poisoned by the 
Beef Trust ten years ago as ruthlessly as it 
was a year ago; but the people would not then 
believe the utter immorality of the ruling 
forces, which made possible even wholesale 


poisoning for purposes of profit.” 


The seeing of these things is creating a pop- 
ular revulsion in public sentiment that is 
causing @ panic in the ranks of the grafting 
politicians, as well as the interests on whom 
they depend for corrupt funds with which to 
betray the cause of the people; while the elec- 
torate, beholding that they have been cruelly 
deceived and plundered, are at last turning 
to their true friends, just as the people of New 
Zealand in the early nineties, after being de- 
ceived and betrayed by the reactionary ard 
capitalistic party, turned to the liberal radicals, 
installing Ballance and Seddon as the master- 
spirits in their political life. In so doing they 
brought into poyer the noblest and most sanely 
progressive band of statesmen that has ap- 
peared in the political arena during the past 
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fifty years. In the Renaissance of Democracy 
the people will demand a high place for Mr. 
Williams, because no political leader of New 
England commands so fully the absolute con- 
fidence of the conscience-element of the elec- 
torate—the earnest men who think for them- 
selves instead of taking their opinions from 
a corporation-controlled press or blindly fol- 
pe their prejudices and voting “as father 


vo 


Mr. Williams on The Master Issues of 
The Present. 


Wishing to present to the readers of Tue 
AreEnA the ideas of the strongest and most 
representative leaders of the new Democratic- 
Republican Renaissance as to what should be 
the dominant demands in the present crisis, 
we recently obtained from Mr. Williams the 
following brief and concise statements of his 
opinions in answer to our questions: 

Q. What, in your judgment, should be the 
cardinal demands of the democratic party in 
the great conflicts that will be fought between 
now and the closing of the polls at the next 
Presidential election ? 

A. (a) Direct-Legislation: Initiative, Ref- 

erendum and Recall. 
(b) Public-ownership of public utilities. 
(c) The selection of candidates not in 
league with the spoliators. 
(d) Nominations by primary elections. 
(e) A limitation of the present power of 
the judiciary to invade the executive 
department under guise of equity 
jurisdiction. 

Q. Do you not feel that Direct-Legislation 
should be made a strong issue,—that it is of 
first importance that the government be brought 
back into the hands of the people and that the 
rule of corporations through corrupt bosses 
and machines be thereby broken ? 

A. The complication of issues under our 
representative system has proven a weakness 
in that system, which prevents a direct re- 
sponsibility of representatives on any given 
question. Hence the necessity for the added 
Democratic measures of Direct-Legislation 
on ific questions. 

Q. Do you think that public-ownership of 
public utilities should also be made a strong 
issue from now on ? 

A. The alienation of representatives from 
loyalty to popular rights has been mainly in- 
stigated by the private owners of public func- 
tions, which have been donated to private 
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capitalists for purposes of profit. These latter 
are the great corrupters of politics, and we shall 
not have real popular government until their 
proprietary interest in the public business has 
ceased. Therefore the sovereign powers del- 
egated to private persons must be withdrawn 
by the state which gave them. Private own- 
ership of the highways also creates favoritism 
in transportation, which is an inevitable cre- 
ator of trade monopoly, and has a powerful 
effect upon economic conditions. The nation 
must take over the trunk-lines, in order to 
open up the great highways of commerce, 
and the states can simultaneously possess 
themselves of the minor or local lines. 

Q. What is your position in regard to the 
unlimited exercise of the injunction power 
by the courts which has been so marked a 
feature of our government since corporate 
interests have dominated the political ma- 
chines of the two great parties ? 

A. The use of injunctions in labor disputes 
has been much abused and is wrong in prin- 
ciple. It is an invasion of the executive and 


police functions by the judiciary, and also 
circumvents the constitutional guarantees of 
trial by jury and due process of law. In my 
judgment, after much study, a fundamental 


attack must be made on the system, which 
may require constitutional amendments. 


Winston Churchill. 


When Winston Churchill was nominated 
for the New Hampshire Legislature, we shared 
in common with many other Americans who 
had enjoyed his excellent novels and who es- 
pecially appreciated the broad, fine, states- 
manlike spirit and the moral idealism which 
marked The Crisis, the hope that here was a 
young man who would reflect the Lincoln 
spirit—that loyalty to the cause of popular 
government and civic integrity that was, and 
is, the supreme demand which the Republic 
makes upon her statesmen in the present crisis. 
We felt strongly inclined to believe that one 
who had studied our history as painstakingly 
as had Mr. Churchill and who had dwelt so 
sympathetically and intelligently on the char- 
acter of Abraham Lincoln, would not fail the 
people in the hour of their greatest need. Still, 
we knew how many had fallen by the wayside, 
victims of subtle opportunism and seductive 
promises or sinister threats of the commercial 
feudalism, so that we almost feared that he 
might fail to measure up to the high demands 
of the hour. Happily for the Republic, this 
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popular young novelist has thus far proved 
himself to be as morally great as he is intel- 
lectually brilliant. 

Unlike Mr. Williams, he has not yet aroused 
the united opposition of all the privileged in- 
terests that are fattening off of the sustenance 
of the people by the aid of special privileges, 
monopoly rights and corrupt control of the 
people’s servants. Indeed, up to the present 
time the fight is local rather than general, al- 
though the issue is national in that the evil 
that he finds incarnated in the Boston and 
Maine railroad is from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific one of the master-sources of political 
corruption and individual oppression in the 
Republic; and he who in this great conflict 
throws his influence on the side of civic right- 
eousness and the people’s cause, soon becomes 
a marked man. The political bosses and 
their masters, the corporations, invariably 
decree his political assassination and secretly 
or openly they lay their plans for his destruc- 
tion. And if to-day some leading papers, 
which are notoriously dominated by public- 
service interests, outside of New Hampshire 
are still favorable to him, the hour is at hand 
when he cannot hope for their continued sup- 
port if he remains loyal to the people’s cause 
and becomes a formidable factor in political 
life. 


Mr. Churchill's Exposures Are of National 
Concern. 


Mr. Churchill is doing in New Hampshire 
precisely what Senator La Follette has so 
splendidly accomplished in Wisconsin. He 
is placing his hand on one of the greatest 
sources of political corruption in the Republic 
—the railways, and by exposing the Boston 
and Maine road he is giving a concrete ex- 
ample of what may be found everywhere 
throughout the nation where great trunk lines 
have heavy interests. The Pennsylvania, 
the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fé are 
other notable examples of roads whose cor- 
rupt control of states has long been a national 
scandal. It is a fact of first importance that 
cannot escape the thoughtful student of Amer- 
ican political problems, that wherever we 
find public utilities or natural monopolies ‘in 
the control of private corporations, we find, 
sooner or later, two evils rampant—the peo- 
ple at the mercy of human avarice which 
knows no moral bound are discriminated 
against and exploited for the unjust enrich- 
ment of the few, while the city, state and na- 
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tional governments, slowly, but steadily and 
invariably, come more and more under the 
corrupt control of the greed-dominated privi- 
leged interests until the people’s representa- 
tives become more solicitous for the interest 
and favor of corporate power than for the 
rights and welfare of those they are supposed to 
represent. And in the searching expossures 
of the methods of the Boston and Maine Rail- 
way in its regal-like rule of New Hampshire, 
Mr. Churchill has exposed a nation-wide evil 
which the people mist meet and destroy if the 
Republic is to exist other than merely in form 
and name. 


The Master-Issue Clearly Stated by The 
Novelist-Statesman. 


The Boston Herald of August 14th pub- 
lished a copyrighted statement from the pen 
of Mr. Churchill describing political condi- 
tions in New Hampshire as he has found them 
during his two sessions as a member of the 
legislature. As this paper is one of the most 
statesmanlike contributions that has been 
made to the literature of the present conflict 
between the people and that portion of the 
feudalism of privileged wealth which is repre- 
sented by the railroad corporations, we, 
through the courtesy of the Boston Herald, 
quote somewhat extensively, because few 
things are more important at the present 
moment than that the voters should clearly 
understand the political conditions as they 
actually exist. In referring to the funda- 
mental theories upon which our government 
rests and the three great moral epochs in our 
political history, Mr. Churchill observes: 


“The foundation theory of all representa- 
tive government is that it should be carried 
on by disinterested citizens for the common 
good. This is the ideal. The incentive to 
holding public office should be the honor which 
that office confers. We have so far strayed 
from that ideal that a politician has come to 
be known as a man who has a commercial in- 
terest in politics. And these men, with a com- 
mercial interest in politics, are called practical 
politicians, as opposed to men who have no 
commercial interest. The honor of holding 
public office, however, has not completely 
disappeared. That honor still is a sufficient 
incentive to rich men to pay large sums to the 
practical politicians to go to Congress or to be 
governors. Men who are willing to do this 
are also mean-spirited enough, when they have 
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bought their way into office, to obey the com- 
mands of the politicians who sent them, which 
commands are those of the corporations, the 
masters of the politicians. 

“There have been two great epochs of 
thought and action in this country when great 
moral and political questions arose and over- 
shadowed and swept away, for the time, pri- 
vate interests. Even to read of these epochs 
is to have one’s blood stirred; and we are now 
coming into a third, which, I believe, will be 
as stirring as the other two. The first epoch 
followed our revolution, and in it men of high 
character like Hamilton and Adams and Jef- 
ferson wrote and spoke and worked for the 
public good. We were a little confederacy 
then with a homogeneous population, and the 
farmer and the lawyer and the merchant read 
The Federalist and discussed questions of self- 
government at the country stores. The sec- 
ond great epoch preceded the civil war, when 
the great moral issues of slavery and the pres- 
ervation of the Republic so pervaded the minds 
of men that they were at length willing to leave 
their homes and fight and die for them. 

“In this, our third epoch, the principle of 
self-government is at stake—the principle 
upon which this nation was founded. And all 
over the United States men and women are 
gradually awakening to that fact. They have 
not realized it, so insidiously has the disease 
grown upon us. In a country which offers 
the greatest opportunity for material prosperity 
in the world, the citizen has become so ab- 
sorbed in his own affairs that he has 
to do his share in a government which depends 
upon individual interest. The citizen has 
grown to regard politics as a form of traffic, a 
trifle nefarious, to be indulged in by men who 
wished to make money out of it. 

“But now the citizen is awake to the fact 
that he has all but lost his birthright; that self- 
government has been taken away from him 
even while he still cherished the delusion that 
he had it. So craftily have the corporations 
substituted their own government for that of 
the people that for a long time nobody real- 
ized it.” 

Attempted Bribery by Pass. 


Our readers will remember our calling at- 
tention to the letters which C. P. Huntington 
wrote to General Colton and which were 
placed in evidence in a famous trial instituted 
some years since in California by the widow 
General Colton. In these letters the great 
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railroad magnate described in detail how he 
and Tom Scott, then the master-spirit of the 
Pennsylvania railway, battled for control of 
the railway committees of the two national 
Houses and. how they influenced and con- 
trolled the people’s representatives. He also 
revealed how the railway corporations secured 
the nomination of their tools and the defeat 
of the people’s incorruptible representatives, 
how the railway interests of California con- 
trolled the governor and the legislature of 
the State and how the railway legislation of 
Washington was influenced, when not shaped 
and completely controlled, by the great rail- 
way magnates. One of the things Mr. Hunt- 
ington bitterly complained of was the fact that 
Tom Scott controlled or had such cordial ar- 
rangements with all the railways entering 
Washington that he could influence Congress- 
men by the lavish gift of passes. This, Mr. 
Huntington pointed out, placed him at a.seri- 
ous disadvantage in his fight with Mr. Scott 
for special privileges coveted by both these 
railway magnates. These letters gave the 
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deliberate testimony of one of the greatest and 
most unscrupulous of the railway magnates, 
showing how potent a form of bribery was the 
railway pass. Yet, in spite of this, and in spite 


of the everywhere recognized fact that the 
railways give courtesies, passes and favors 
only for favors which they expect in return, 
such has been the power of the railway organ- 
izations and the venality of the public servants. 
from senators, representatives and judges 
down to municipal councilors, that the pass 
bribery has continued and no legislation has 
been enacted making the receiving of such 
bribe a penal offence. Hence it is not strange 
that the interests of the people have been for 
years persistently and deliberately betrayed 
and sacrificed when they conflicted with the 
interests of the great railway corporations, 
and that even when the public indignation 
flamed so menacingly as to compel some sort 
of legislation, the railways have always mod- 
ified and usually emasculated the proposed 
measures of relief. 

Mr. Churchill had no sooner been elected 
to the Legislature of New Hampshire than 
the Boston and Maine railway—the master 
or real autocrat of that Commonwealth’s poli- 
tics—sent the new member a free pass. This 
bit of history is thus described by the young 
statesman: 


“Before I went to Concord I received a pass 
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from the Boston and Maine railroad. I was 
not foolish enough, even at that time, to think 
that a railroad which covered the entire state 
should be entirely disinterested in the politics 
of that state. I knew that the railroad must 
have sent it to me for a purpose which was not 
wholly charitable, and I came to the conclu- 
sion that if I used that pass I should be under 
an obligation to them which would hamper my 
inclination to vote as my conscience dictated. 
I therefore threw the pass in the waste-basket.” 


We wonder how much the moral idealism 
imbibed by Mr. Churchill from his study of 
the life and times of Lincoln, which so mani- 
festly fired his own ethical enthusiasm when 
he wrote The Crisis, had to do with clarifying 
his vision that he so clearly beheld the moral 
pitfall placed before him by the notorious 
seducer of the people’s servants. 


The Politicians } sages Ly e epee 
Collar Fight Shy of The Statesm 
ith a Conscience. 


There can be no real community of interest 
between the politicians who are beholden to 
corrupt corporations and money-controlled 
machines and high-minded, conscience-guided 
statesmen who are inflexibly true to the inter- 
ests of the people. Our readers are familiar 
with the studied attempts of the corporation 
henchmen and political bosses that throng the 
United States Senate to snub, slight and dis- 
credit Senator La Follette. Mr. Churchill 
thus gives his experience at the State Capital 
at Concord: 


“I was welcomed at Concord by the poli- 
ticians very much as a spectator at a game of 
poker is welcomed. Nobody supposed that 
I wished to take a hand—and I did n’t, at 
poker. They did n’t even tell me how to play 
the game. I had to learn that for myself— 
how they played it. 

“IT was welcomed to their rooms, but when 
I came in and sat on the bed the conversation 
ceased, and they began telling funny stories. 
If I tried to talk politics I was told a funny 
story. I was not trusted. 

“I wish to be just, and I wish in all serious- 
ness to thank those gentlemen for not trusting 


” 


me. 


A Striki 
Service 


Illustration of How Public- 
orporations Rule The People. 


Of the mastership and rulership of the free 
men of New Hampshire by the Boston and 
Maine railway, through the money-controlled 
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machine and its venal tools, Mr. Churchill 
gives a vivid picture in the following words: 


“Before the session was over I came to the 
conclusion that all these gentlemen were in 
the employ of the Boston and Maine railroad. 
Most of them were attorneys, but there were 
some so active in the interests of that corpora- 
tion and so assiduously in attendance at the 
‘railroad room’ that their connection with the 
railroad was a moral certainty, if not an es- 
tablished pecuniary fact. In the ‘railroad 
room’ at the hotel sat an elderly gentleman 
who distributed passes, and whose word was 
law, and whose connection with the railroad 
was Official and openly acknowledged. It did 
not take me long to discover that he was the 
court to which all legislative measures were 
referred. 

“T also learned that it was high treason to 
mention the Boston and Maine railroad above 
a whisper, unless you praised it. I also learn- 
ed that the gentleman in the ‘railroad room,’ 
with the assistance of the rest of the lobby and 
with an occasional suggestion from the speak- 
er, had made up the committee of the House. 
The judiciary, the railroad committee, the 
committee on appropriations and some others 
were made up with extreme care. I discov- 
ered that the gentleman in the ‘railroad room,’ 
with the advice and assistance of the chief 
railroad attorneys and one or two other mem- 
bers of the lobby, had chosen the speaker, 
and had nominated and elected not only the 
majority of the 24 senators, but the governor 
and council, who appoint the railroad com- 
mittee, which is supposed to represent the 
people’s interests with the railroad. 

“TI saw during that session and the one fol- 
lowing many franchises for electric roads, 
which would parallel the Boston and Maine 
railroad, buried in the railroad committee. I 
saw indignant members of the House, to whose 
communities electric railroads were becoming 
necessary, forget themselves and rise up in 
their seats and denounce the Boston and Maine 
railroad. The railroad committee would 
listen with great politeness and patience to 
these requests for franchises, but they inva- 
riably bestowed so much thought and so 
much careful consideration upon the meas- 
ures that somehow the session was within two 
or three days of its close before the bills were 
reported back into the House.” 


The young statesman also shows how pow- 
erless are the country members who honestly 
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seek to further the interests of the , in 
fighting against the shrewd lawyers and old 
parliamentarians who are placed in the state 
government and held there by the Boston 
and Maine railway. He also ‘points out a 
fact, which does not now seem to impress him 
with its true significance as it will, doubtless, 
later. The state Republican leaders, who 
constitute the lobby and the machine, are also 
the employés of other privileged interests 
besides being the servile tools of the real mas- 
ter of the state—the great railway monopoly. 
He says: 


“It was a long time before I realized that 
these gentlemen who are hired by the Boston 
and Maine railroad to put its candidates into 
office made a large part of their income by 
receiving money from clients to advocate or 
oppose measures. Those measures, of course, 
in no way affect the Boston and Maine rail- 
road, or they would not for a moment be ad- 
missible.” 


Some day before long Mr. Churchill will 
awaken to the fact that all the great public- 
service corporations and privileged interests 
are part and parcel of the present feudalism 
of privileged wealth, that they will, one and 
all, stand shoulder to shoulder in the battle 
against the people, and that every statesman 
who cannot be bought or bullied into silence 
will find, sooner or later, the various agencies, 
which are controlled by privileged wealth, 
openly or secretly seeking to compass his ruin. 
The Boston and Maine railway is no greater 
offender than a number of other railroad cor- 
porations or other privileged interests that 
may war with one another in a petty way, but 
which always unite in any between 
the people and “the interests.” “The Bos- 
ton and Maine railroad, for gain,” says Mr 
Churchill, “has seized the government of this 
state.” This is true, and, in like manner, the 
Pennsylvania railroad has seized and long 
held the governments of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey through corrupt mastery of the 
Republican machine and practical ownership 
of enough Democrats to render certain the 
mastership of the corporation in any contin- 
gency that might unexpectedly arise. How 
completely the Boston and Maine railway has 
subjected the state is seen by the extent to 
which its bribery by passes and courtesies has 
seduced the press of New Hampshire. Out of 
seventy-five weekly papers published in the 
Commonwealth, only five have dared to raise 
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their voice in the interests of the people in the 
present revolt led by Mr. Churchill against the 
autocratic rule of the railways. Mr. Churchill 
is delighted to know that many conservative 
papers outside of New Hampshire have warmly 
endorsed his fight. He will soon learn, if he 
does not compromise with the machine or 
weaken in his battle on corporation aggressions, 
that these same papers will desert him as soon 
as he becomes a commanding national figure— 
that is, as soon as the real masters of these 
papers in the various states become alarmed at 
his power over the imagination of the 
people. 

The case of Senator La Follette furnishes 
an illustration in point. When he was fighting 
the local railway interests of Wisconsin, he 
was heartily cheered and defended by many of 
the same conserative papers that are now prais- 
ing Winston Churchill, but so soon as he ap- 
peared at Washington and showed that he 
would not compromise with the criminal rich 
and their tools in the Senate, so soon as he 
delivered the most masterly and fundamentally 
sound speech in behalf of civic integrity and the 

pular cause in the Senate that has been 
delivered in that body during the last quarter 
of a century, almost every one of these conser- 
vative papers, as though their editorial pens 
were moved by one hand, began to disparage 
the great statesman whose arraignment of the 
railways they could not answer and whose 
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speech had alarmed every public-service corp- 
oration in the land; and since that day, these 
same conservative papers—these “safe and 
sane” tools of the criminal rich—have neglect- 
ed no opportunity to sneer at the brave, incor- 
ruptible and brilliant statesman of the people, 
who, if he had been willing to compromise with 
the interests and merely make a show of fighting 
for the people without striking at the public- 
service corporations in their really vital and 
vulnerable parts, would have been hailed by 
the same press as a “profound statesman” and 
a great “constitutional authority,” as these 
sames paper are wont to term Spooner, Knox 
and Bailey. Either Mr. Churchill must make 
some sort of compromise with the masters and 
rulers of the people or the “so-called” conser- 
vative papers will, ere long, all line up with the 
seventy papers of New Hampshire that wear 
the collar of the Boston and Maine railway, for 
these papers are also the bond-slaves of privi- 
leged wealth. If Mr. Churchill has the man- 
hood, the courage and the patriotism to bolt the 
corrupt machine and defy the rule of the corpo- 
ations, he will become a true leader in the com- 
ing battle for independence on the part of 
America’s millions. If not, he may be ap- 
plauded and held in high favor for a time by 
“the powers that be”; but, in that event, in 
the great conflict that is pending he will fail to 
prove a Navarre on the firing line of the battle 
for free institutions. 


FRUITS OF THE FEUDALISM OF PRIVILEGE. 


A Striking Official Revelation Disclosing 
ee Uninvited Poverty in 
Our Heyday of Trust and Mon- 
opolistic Prosperity. 


LMOST fifteen years ago, when we pub- 
lished in Tue Arena our studies in the 

social cellar of Boston, entitled “Society’s 
Exiles,” “The Democracy of Darkness,” 
“Two Hours in the Social Cellar,” and “A 
Pilgrimage and a Vision,” the facts set forth in 
these papers were promptly questioned by 
certain upholders of conditions as they are, and 
one or two persons who were engaged in Asso- 
ciated Charity work were greatly distressed be- 
cause of our “injuring the fair fame of Boston” 
by revealing the conditions as we found them. 
Happily, we had in the Rev. Walter Swaffield, 
the Pastor of the Baptist Bethel Mission of the 


North End, and the Rev. Charles Demming, 
of the Bowdoin Square Baptist Church, two 
intrepid clergymen who had accompanied us on 
our rounds and who were ready to prove the 
truth of all the statements made, and we were 
also fortified with flash-light photographs of 
conditions described, so that the wholesale 
denials indulged in by the representatives of 
those who prosper by special privileges, class- 
legislation and economically unjust conditions 
only serve to conclusively establish the truth of 
our contentions and thus wrought good instead 
of evil by enabling the facts to be fully sub- 
stiantated. 

When Mr. Robert Hunter published his 
deeply thoughtful and very valuable work on 
Poverty, the upholders of privilege and con- 
ventional injustice were quick to sneer at the 
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facts they could not disprove, and to intimate 
that the fine young student and scholar was 
permitting his heart to run away with his head, 
a criticism that al] deep students of present 
social conditions in America knew to be wide 
of the truth. 

Now, however, comes a government report, 
—an official document that makes a most 
startling revelation of conditions as they are in 
regard to uninvited poverty in our midst, 
clearly showing the falsity of the persistent 
declaration of general prosperity which affords 
abundant opportunities for work wherever the 
laborers are willing to toil. For months the 
special advocates of the feudalism of privileged 
and predatory wealth have been iterating and 
reiterating this cry of nation-wide prosperity 
and abundance of work, probably on the pre- 
sumption that if a falsehood should be con- 
tinually repeated, it would finally be accepted 
as an undeniable truth. 

In the recently-issued Bulletin, No. 64, pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of Labor, 
the actual “Condition of Living Among the 
Poor,” as found in the District of Columbia, is 
dwelt upon in a most comprehensive and cir- 
cumstantial manner. In preparing his report, 


Commissioner Neil says: “The people, the 
intimate facts of whose domestic economy are 
herein set forth, are representative of thousands 
of other people in the District. Taking the 
country over, they are representatives of 
millions of honest and industrious citizens 
who help to make the world around us the 


pleasant place it is.” Here, it will be noted, 
the United States official deliberately states as 
a positive fact that the wretched conditions of 
the industrious poor he is about to picture 
represent the condition of millions of human 
beings who are industrious, willing to work and 
worthy, and who “help to make the world 
around us the pleasant place it is.” The 
Commissioner then points out the fact that his 
investigation does not concern “the living con- 
ditions which prevail among paupers, or among 
those who have reached the lowest stages of 
destitution. 

“In every case, the expenditures exactly 
equaled or slightly exceeded the income, and in 
hardly any case, would it have been possible by 
the shrewdest management to have saved any 
money. Every family was visibly, palpably, act- 
ually poor. The loss of a day’s wages would 
have cause keen embarrassment, the loss of a 
week’s wages would have caused serious dis- 
comfort, if not suffering, while the loss of a 
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month’s wages would have resulted in an en- 
forced appeal to charity. 

“An examination of the food budgets shows 
great fluctuation from week to week in expend- 
itures for food, which means that when there 
was rent to pay or debts to discharge out of a 
week’s wages, there was not enough to eat. 
In a number of families, it is plain that the 
food purchased was at no time sufficient to 
provide proper nourishment. In nearly all of 
the families under observation, there are ap- 
pearances at times, of excessive and injurious 
ceonomy in food purchases. 

“Employment, and consequently income, 
are very irregular in some of the families. 
The causes which operated most powerfully to 
bring these families down to the poverty-line 
and keep them there was the irregularity with 
which the wage-worker was employed.” 


In describing one typical family the Com- 


missioner says: 


“There is no decent furniture in the house; 
the family is very poorly clad; the children are 
not sent to school, because the family, for the 
purpose of saving rent, lives so far on the out- 
skirts and so far from a school-house that it is 
not practicable to send them to school. 

“The examination of the food budgets 
brings out vividly the truth that the greater part 
of the earnings of the poor is etpended for 
something to put into the stomach.” 

Again the Commissioner says: 


“Most of the houses are so smal] as to pre- 
clude the idea of privacy and some are crowded 
beyond the point of decency. Almost every 
house investigated is matched by tens, some- 
times by hundreds of houses around itt. The 
sanitary conditions of the houses of the poor 
are almost uniformly bad. To what extent the 
houses themselves may be considered fit for 
human habitation may be determined by con- 
sidering that the total assessed value of fifteen 
of the houses (not including the land) is only 
$3,650, and that of these there are ten that have 
a combined value of only $1,500.” 

These are conditions that obtain in a land 
of fabulous wealth—a land which, were it not 
for shameful oe scam of opportunities, born 
of special p and rights, 
would ual honest labor with ample for all 
its wants for to-day and make it possible for 
savings to be made which would provide for 
comfortable old age. Of the clothing of many 
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of those industrious citizens who are bravely 
battling for a bare sustenance, Commissioner 
Neil observes: 


“In some of the budgets there is hardly any 
recorded expense for clothes. The husband 
receives a cast-off suit from a prosperous broth- 
er, the wife a decent dress from a prosperous 
sister. Sometimes the church assists, either 
by donations or by the agency of the ‘rum- 
mage’ sale. 

“How inadequately the poor are clad can- 
not be brought out by the figures and state- 
ments of a printed budget. A true concep- 
tion of clothing conditions in these families 
can be acquired only by visiting the homes. In 
some of the families, the husband, though a 
regular wage-earner, has no ‘best suit’ and the 
wife no ‘best dress.” In several instance, the 
children are not permitted to go to school because 


they are not properly clad.” 


The very poverty of the people places them 
at a cruel disadvantage, even when it comes to 
buying the common necessities of life. This 
fact is brought out in the following observa- 
tion: 


“The budgets have all been found to con- 
tain records of bad bargains. The poor 
housewife knows what good bargains are, but 
the meagreness of her purse oftentimes pre- 
vents her from purchasing supplies except in 
very small quantities. She goes to the grocery 
store and buys a single bar of soap for five 
cents, knowing very well that she could get six 
bars for a quarter; but perhaps if so much is 
spent for soap there will not be enough left 
for food. She is buying potatoes at the 
market. For her large family, a bushel would 
not be an oversupply, and that quantity can be 
bought for $1, but the outlay of $1 for potatoes 
would not be possible, so she pays 8 cents 
for a quarter of a peck, or at the rate of $1.28 
a bushel. She has gone the rounds of the 
market and has nearly finished her purchases, 
but there are still butter, sugar, coffee and salt 
to be bought, and besides, some matches are 
needed. For all these things she has 25 cents 
remaining. Butter is 30 cents a pound, sugar 
5 cents, coffee 15 cents, salt 5 cents a large 
sack or three cents a small sack (the latter 
being half as large as the former); matches, 
three boxes for 5 cents or two cents a box. 

“The purchase of a pound of butter cannot be 
thought of. The purchase of a half pound 
would leave but 10 cents for sugar, coffee, salt 
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and matches. If all these desired articles are 
to be bought, the remaning 25 cents must be 
skilfully spent. Practice has taught the house- 
wife the art of making skilful divisions. She 
buys a quarter of a pound of butter for 8 
cents, a half pound of sugar for 3 cents, 
half a pound of coffee for 8 cents, a small 
sack of salt for $3 cents, a box of matches 
for 2 cents and has one cent left with which 
to buy an onion for the soup. She has lost 
heavily on every one of these articles, including 
the onion, and she knows she has lost.” 


Now, while it is not claimed that these 
glimpses of the life of certain American toilers 
of to-day represent the general condition of the 
working millions, it is stated as the mature com- 
viction of the government’s careful and pains- 
taking official, based on his exhaustive personal 
investigation of prevailing conditions, that the 
pictures presented are representative or typical 
of the condition of millions of “honest indus- 
trious citizens.” 

In the presence of such official revelations, 
and remembering that ours is a land of inesti- 
mable riches and that we are annually pro- 
ducing ample wealth, if it were equitably dis- 
tributed, to make all sober and industrious 
citizens genuinely prosperous, no man can be 
quit of moral criminality who joins in the gen- 
eral clamor of the privileged classes that gov- 
ernment shall “stand pat,” that we shall “let 
well enough alone,” or that we shall not strive, 
as New Zealand has striven, to bring about 
general prosperity by just and equitable con- 
ditions. The call of the present is for men— 
brave and honest men of the old order— 
who are dominated by conscience and that 
moral idealism that places justice and the 
rights and interests of all above any sordid or 
selfish concern. 


A Striking Case of Corporation Contempt 
of The ert e and Their Govern- 
ment, Aided by The Courts. 

One or the most amazing illustrations of the 
high-handed attempt of a corporation to defy 
and nullify the municipal law of a city and to 
compass its ends by the aid of a complaisant 
judge was seen in the action of the old street- 
car corporation of Cleveland in ignoring the 
orders of the City Council, commanding them 
to remove their tracks from a certain street 
over which they had no longer permission to 
operate. The council provided that if, at the 
end of thirty days, the street-car corporation 
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had not complied with its mandates, the proper 


city officials were to remove said tracks. 

In passing, it is well to notice that if an in- 
dividual should be thus enjoined to do a certain 
thing by the city government, and he defied or 
ignored the mandate, he would be promptly 
proceeded against for his defiance of the prop- 
erly constituted legal government, but rich 
corporations have so long exploited the people, 
controlled their government, either directly or 
through manipulation of the money-controlled 
machines, and evaded or defied laws, orders 
and mandates which they have been unable to 
prevent being passed or issued, that they now 
frequently exhibit the same cynical contempt 
for the people and popular government, when- 
ever the latter runs counter to their personal 
interests, that has been the most odious feature 
of monarchal, bureaucratic and aristocratic des- 
potisms in the past history of civilized society. 

After waiting forty-five days for the company 
to comply with the order of the council, 
Mayor Johnson instructed the proper officials 
to carry out the mandate of the City Council, 
and the work of taking up the tracks was ac- 
cordingly commenced. Thereupon, the com- 
pany set out to find a complaisant judge to 
come between the law and the rights and the 
interests of the people and the law-defying 
corporation, to the end that the corporation 
might continue to defy the people’s representa- 
tives to the detriment of the public interest. 
The injunction which the street-car corporation 
prayed for was finally granted by Judge Ford, 
based, it is said, on false representation on the 
part of the street-car company’s attorneys. 
The injunction paper was served upon Mayor 
Johnson, but there was no endorsement on the 
back of the same to indicate what it was, and 
Mayor Johnson, without opening the paper, 
placed it in his pocket for examination at a 
later date. 

Meanwhile, the work of taking up the tracks 
went vigorously forward. The Mayor was 
next proceeded against for “contempt of 
court.” The corporation, which had showed 
such contempt of the regularly ordered govern- 
ment of the city, contempt of the people and 
contempt of legal forms when they interfered 
with their systematic exploitation of the people, 
was greatly scandalized at the alleged “con- 
tempt of court” by Cleveland’s incorruptible 
and aggressively honest Mayor. But, inas- 
much as the paper handed to the Mayor was 
not properly endorsed on the back by having a 
memorandum stating the subject of its con- 
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tents written upon the outside, the action 
against the Mayor proved futile. 

The story of this recent exhibition of arro- 
gance and contempt of law and the people by a 
typical public-service corporation was admir- 
ably summed up by Mayor Johnson in the fol- 
lowing statement published in the Toledo 
News-Bee of July 27th: 


“The City Council granted the Cleveland 
Railway Company or its successors the right 
to operate a single-track line in Fulton road. 
The general ordinances of the city—and they 
are the law—provide that a street railway 
must lay its tracks where the city may direct 
and that tracks must be moved from time to 
time as the city may order. The City Council 
then granted the Forest City Railway Com- 
pany a franchise to lay a single track in this 
part of Fulton road. The Cleveland Electric 
Railway attacked that franchise, fought it out 
in the courts and the courts declared that the 
Forest City Railway had the right to construct 
its tracks there. The City Council, in accord- 
ance with the court’s finding, properly and in 
the usual and lawful way, then notified the 
Cleveland Electric Railway to move its tracks 


to one side and ordered the executive depart- 
ment of the city to move the track if the railroad 


failed todo so within thirty days. Formal notice 
was served upon the railroad company and 
was not even acknowledged. The thirty days 
elapsed and then fifteen more went by and the 
executive department of the city proceeded to 
carry out the command of the council, as its 
members are sworn todo. This was not done 
at night or by stealth, but in open day. The 
railroad company then committed a contempt 
of court and of the State by seeking to have the 
court repair the company’s delay and laxity 
and disregard of law. The railroad company 
rushed into court with a lying petition, deceived 
the court, misstated the facts and conditions, 
and when the court suggested that the city be 
heard before an injunction be issued the rail- 
way further deceived and persuaded the court. 
But even the court refused to grant all the 
prayer of the railroad and only allowed a modi- 
fied injunction. The railroad then had served 
upon the city officials a paper which showed 
nothing of what had been granted, and which, 
if it showed anything, misrepresented the 
court’s decree. Then, in court the railroad’s 
attorneys admitted the petition had not told 
the truth. Admitting that the court had been 
deceived and tricked, the railway declared that 
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the honor of the court must be sustained. 
The attorney for the railroad then went on to 
deliberately misinform the court as to my atti- 
tude and Mr. Springborn’s.as to the court. 
He told the court that we ‘sneered at the 
court,’ which is false; he told the court that 
Mr. Springborn |said: ‘I do n’t know whether 
I am enjoined from blowing my nose or from 
what,” which was equally false. He repeated 
imaginary remarks and mythical attitudes, 
and then he talks about contempt of the court. 
In business such conduct is called buncoing; 
in law, pettifogging; and in plain every-day 
English, lying. Contempt! Why, for years 
the courts of this county and State have been 
contemptuously used by this corporation. 
Contempt if I fail to comply with an unserved 
and fraudulently secured mandate! Or is it 
contempt to secure a court’s order by fraud, 
deceit and chicanery ?” 


The Battle Between The Plutocracy and 
The Democracy in The Democratic 
Party of Massachusetts. 

THE BATTLE between the plutocracy or the 
corporation-controlled machine and the demo- 
cratic masses in the old Bay State is strictly 
typical of the conflict which is in progress 
throughout the United States between the 
spoilers and the spoiled. Not since the dom- 
ination of privileged interests in city, state and 
nation has such genuine alarm been manifested 
by both the corporations and the political 
bosses as is evidenced at the present time. 

When John B. Moran, the Folk of Massa- 
chusetts, ran independently for district-attor- 
ney for Boston, his candidacy created con- 
siderable amusement among the two money- 
controlled machines of Boston, they having 
united on a man of their own choice for dis- 
trict-attorney. Mr. Moran fought a single- 
handed battle with but one paper supporting 
him, and was triumphantly elected. Later, 
when he announced his willingness to run for 
governor, provided the people should under- 
stand that he stood for radical democracy, for 
the initiative, the referendum, public ownership 
of public utilities, the safeguarding of women 
and children from the avarice and greed of the 
modern commercial feudalism, the limitation 
of the power of the judiciary so as to prevent 
its arrogating functions that clearly belong to 
other departments of government, and other 
fundamental democratic demands, genuine 
consternation reigned in the corporation coun- 
cils whose will and interests are under the pres- 
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ent régime of paramount consideration with 
the money-controlled Democratic as well as 
Republican machine. 

The Democratic machine immediately made 
up a slate to be headed by Henry M. Whitney 
for governor, with Congressman Sullivan for 
lieutenant-governor. Congressman Sullivan, 
it will be remembered, was the congressman 
who branded himself with ignominy and dis- 
graced his state by voting to pay himself mile- 
age from Washington to Boston and return for 
Mr. Roosevelt’s constructive recess, the recess 
being of less than a minute’s duration. There- 
fore this voting for money for mileage was a 
clear-cut attempt to rob the treasury of the 
United States by certain Congressmen, whose 
action clearly showed the character of the men. 

Naturally enough, this ticket, headed by the 
man who has long been the most sinister in- 
fluence in Massachusetts politics and the 
greatest corporation influence in the state, was 
hailed with delight by the “safe and sane” ex- 
ploiters of the people. It was not a question of 
whether the Democratic party of Massachu- 
setts would accept the slate or not. The 
machine felt certain that with Whitney’s im- 
mense wealth at its command it would be able 
to pack the convention without any difficulty, 
especially as it had the machinery so well in 
hand. 

At this juncture, however, Hearst’s Boston 
American published an editorial leader expos- 
ing Whitney and Sullivan in the direct, forcible 
and unsparing manner for which the Hearst 
papers are famous, and the publication of that 
editorial instantly destroyed the card-house of 
the bosses who were not so blind as not to see 
that there was absolutely no hope for success 
with such a ticket in the field, and that with 
Mr. Moran running as an independent candi- 
date the probability was that he would poll a 
far larger vote than the corporation-controlled 
Democratic ticket, and possibly than the Re- 
publican. Hence pressure was brought to bear 
from various sides upon ex-governor Douglas, 
to get him to enter the field as the only person 
who could stay the rising tide of popular senti- 
ment in favor of Mr. Moran. Mr. Douglas, 
unfortunately for himself, partially consented, 
but later refused to run unless he received the 
united endorsement of the party. This action 
further demoralized the plutocratic plans, and 
in desperation Mr. Quincy, the head of 
the Quincy-Gaston-Whitney-Thayer-Sullivan 
machine, asked Mr. Moran to allow Mr. 
Bryan to choose between Douglas and Moran. 
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At the same time the corporation henchmen 
were raising a general cry against the fearless 
district-attorney because he had published a 
declaration of his principles. They seemed to 
think it was a shameful thing for a man to let 
the people know what he stood for before they 
voted for their standard-bearer, and they 
charged Mr. Moran with being a dictator and 
with seeking to rule the party. On Sunday, 
August 26th, Mr. Moran replied to his critics 
in a statesmanlike letter published in the Sun- 
day papers, in which, after declaring that he 
would be a candidate in November, he in the 
following words thus ably noticed the criticism 
that he was attempting to rule the party or play 
the réle of dictator, and incidentally restated his 
position on several of the most fundamental 
issues before the people: 


“IT know that corporations and their allies 
within the party have criticised my announce- 
ment of a programme of policies as undemo- 
cratic, dictatorial and unusual. This is 
among the excuses, not the reasons, for their 
opposition to my candidacy. I take it that any 


sound-thinking man would appreciate that a 
candidate who announces the principles and 


policies for which he stands in time for the 
people to pass upon them before they have 
elected delegates favorable or unfavorable to 
him, adopts by far the most democratic 
methods yet discovered to give the people a 
chance not only to select a candidate whose 
character is satisfactory, but whose policies 
when in office will be equally satisfactory. 
Can there be anything more undemocratic, 
more dictatorial, than the method of concealing 
or withholding a candidate’s opinions until 
after a convention has assernbled, the delegates 
to which have been elected without knowledge 
on the part of the masses of what the party 
policy and platform is to be? 

“The candidate who announces his principles 
and thus permits people to decide whether or 
not they wish these to be the party principles, 
adopts a referendum to the poeple more demo- 
cratic than conventions can possibly be. I am 
not attempting to dictate to the Democratic 
party its platform: I am only giving the masses 
of the Democratic party the opportunity, 
which they ought to have, of approving or dis- 
approving of my candidacy when they have 
known all the material facts concerning it. 

“Among those facts none is more important 
and material than a knowledge of the things 
which the candidate proposes to do if he should 
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be elected. I submit my cause to the people. 
I do not ask them to submit their cause to me. 
I say to the masses of my party: 

“*Here are the policies which appear to me 
the best means of correcting presen‘ evils. Do 
they meet with your approval ?’ 

“I do not ask the masses of my party to 
nominate me, trusting that I will devise, with- 
out their knowledge or approval, the best 
remedies. I believe in the initiative and refer- 
endum because I regard a people capable of 
self-government to be capable of approving or 
disapproving intelligently that which the pub- 
lic servant they are about to elect proposes to 
put into operation. 

“Tt is well known that wherever the question 
of public ownership and of direct legislation 
has been submitted to the people it has met 
with their approval, despite every effort which 
united corporation power and the tremendous 
influence of money could bring to bear against 
this reform that would eradicate the two great- 
est dangers to the Republic. 

“The overtime bill which passed the legisla- 
ture under Governor Bates, and was by him 
vetoed, caused his defeat by the workingmen 
of Massachusetts without respect to their party 
affiliations. The same bill passed the House 
this year, passed the Senate on a fair test of its 
merits and was defeated by a contemptible and 
unscrupulous parliamentary trick by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, who was rewarded for his 
service with an appointment to the bench by a 
timid and irresolute Governor, who dared not 
face the wrath of the workingmen if he vetoed 
the bill, and feared the anger of the corpora- 
tions if he signed it. No man doubts that the 
workingmen would stand unitedly behind this 
measure, and no man doubts that they com- 
pose a vast majority of the citizens of the Com- 
monwealth. 

“A proper restriction of the powers of the 
courts to interfere by injunction between em- 
ployer and employed in industrial disputes is a 
purpose for which the workingmen in every 
State in the Union have now united for deter- 
mined political action. I believe they are 
right, and I believe they comprise a majority of 
our citizenship, and, therefore, have a right to 
enact this r restriction intolaw. I do not 
fear the popular verdict on these and other 
principles announced. Space will not permit 
me here even to make reference to them, 
but later I shall discuss some of them in 
detail.” 
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The Latest Chicago Bank Robbery From 
The Inside: National Scandal. 

WE CALLED attention some time ago to the 
shameful defence of John R. Walsh by Secre- 
tary Shaw, after the former had wrecked three 
banks. It would be difficult to overestimate 
the injury to the cause of sound morality and 
honest finance which results from the position 
of Secretary of the Treasury being held by a 
man who is ready to rush to the defence of bank- 
wreckers and who is not zealous and active for 
the rigid enforcement of the national banking 
laws. Nothing can so surely lead to reckless 
banking and the wrecking of public institutions 
as the championing of bank-wreckers by the 
head of the treasury department. 

After the unseemly defence of Mr. Walsh 
by Secretary Shaw, it is not surprising to find 
Chicago again the scene of another of those 
great banking scandals that are bringing the 
national banks of the Republic under sus- 
picion and into disrepute. A prompt and 
vigorous action against Walsh, marked by 
the same relentless determination that is 
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present when a small criminal or law-breaker 
is caught in the toils, would have been a whole- 
some and restraining influence on all other 
reckless bankers; but with a Secretary of the 
Treasury rushing to the defence of a great 
bank-wrecker, it is not surprising that Chi- 
cago is again the scene of a shameful bank- 
scandal. The recent robbery of the Milwau- 
kee Avenue Bank of Chicago of over a million 
dollars, from the inside, is another example 
of modern high finance by which the hard- 
working, honest and industrious people are 
plundered and the nation disgraced for per- 
mitting such loose banking methods. This 
great scandal, however, and the more recent 
breaking of a large national ‘bank in Chelsea, 
Massachusetts, through reckless speculation 
on the part of one of the leading officers, may 
result in some good by adding to the growing 
sentiment among the more thoughtful people 
as to the importance of the nation taking the 
banking business out of the hands of irre- 
sponsible exploiters of the people and en- 
trusting it to the people as a whole. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE REDEMPTION OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Mr. Bryan’s Triumphant Home-Coming 
and His Great Address at Madison 
Square Garden. 


E CALL to mind no reception attend- 

ing the home-coming of a private 
citizen who fared forth on his own initiative 
and around whom shone no halo of military 
glory, of diplomatic triumph, or the glamor 
of high office, that could compare with that 
accorded Hon. William J. Bryan when he re- 
turned to his native land the last week in 
August. The demonstration was significant 
not only as a tribute of America’s millions to 
a fearless statesman who is known to be ab- 
solutely incorruptiible, candid and conscien- 
tious, but also as indicating the growing rad- 
icalism throughout the nation,—the steadily 
rising tide of discontent and popular rage 
that the growing arrogance of the trusts, 
monopolies, privileged interests, political boss- 
es and party machines have steadily fed by 
years of insolent refusal to frankly meet the 
imperative demands of the people for relief 
from the avarice and selfish desires of the 
privileged few. Last autumn the unprece- 
dented popular enthusiasm that marked the 


entire mayoralty campaign of Mr. Hearst, 
and which doubtless elected him to the office 
for which he was nominated, was another of 
those popular signs of the times that only 
Bourbons could fail to note. 

Mr. Bryan’s address, delivered before 
twenty thousand people at Madison Square 
Garden, on the night of August 30th, was one 
of the bravest, ablest and most profoundly 
statesmanlike utterances that have been de- 
livered in years. Even the Boston Herald, 
probably the most subservient voice of the 
public-service corporations in New England, 
was forced to say editorially: 


“In his address at New York last night 
Mr. Bryan pitched the ‘keynote’ high. It is 
really entitled to be called a great speech, re- 
viving the best traditions of American oratory. 
In elevation of tone, moderation of statement, 
felicity and forcefulness of diction, and that 
‘soul of eloquence’ which finds expression in 
sincerity and earnestness, it surpasses all of 
Mr. Bryan’s previous efforts.” 


The news dispatches of the same paper 
thus excellently characterized the address: 
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“At Madison Square Garden to-night Tom 
L. Johnson of Ohio specifically released the 
Bryan boom for the presidency in the presence 
of 20,000 wildly cheering people, and then 
Mr. Bryan followed with a confession of faith 
which made the conservatives gasp, while it 
filled the radicals with joy. No longer can 
he be regarded as a ‘safe and sane’ substitute 
for Hearst. 

“So touched was Mr. Bryan by the wel- 
come he received that as he stood waiting for 
eight minutes for the cheers to subside his 
eyes filled with tears, and he wept as he strode 
nervously from side to side of the narrow 
platform. 

“Government ownership of railroads, the 
extermination of private monopolies by federal 
legislation, approval of an income tax, an 
eight-hour day for workingmen, arbitration 
of disputes between labor and capital, as well 
as international arbitration; opposition to 
government by injunction, the enforcement of 
the criminal clause of the Sherman anti-trust 
law, the direct election of senators, and an 
attack on the tariff, constituted the chief 
articles in the creed which he professes, and 
such of those as were most objectionable to 
the ‘safe and sane’ Democracy he empha- 
sized with a fervor which left no doubt as to 
his sincerity.” 


The People’s Battle in Wisconsin. 


THE ARROGANT plutocracy which has con- 
trolled the dominant party and largely influ- 
enced and directed the minority organization 
in various American commonwealths, is at 
length thoroughly alarmed at the rising tide 
of public indignation, owing to the exposures 
of systematic corruption on the one hand and 
the inability of the people to obtain funda- 
mental relief on the other, due to the power 
of corporate wealth entrenched in government. 

The people at last have awakened to the 
fact that not only are laws year by year en- 
acted and precedents established which in- 
crease the power of the corporations and their 
creatures, but all reform measures are either 
strangled in committee in one of the two houses 
or are emasculated in such a way that the 
principal or radical reformative features are 
eliminated from them. 

Hence a desperate effort is being made 
through the regular machines of both the par- 
ties on various pretexts to hold the power now 
so seriously threatened. 
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In Massachusetts not only is the dominant 
party in the hands of the reactionaries, but 
the Democratic machine has desperately 
striven to defeat the nomination of the one 
official in the state who has consistently, 
bravely and impartially enforced the law and 
assailed the corrupt and oppressive trusts and 
corporations. 

In Illinois the Democratic party has be- 
come the tool of the most corrupt and im- 
moral element that has ever controlled the 
Democracy of that state, and in this way the 
plutocracy has been able to paralyze the rising 
tide of popular sentiment in favor of radical 
reform through the Democratic party of Illi- 
nois, thus insuring the continued domination 
of the corporation-governed Republican or- 
ganization. 

In Wisconsin ali the power of the old cor- 
rupt machine crowd, the public-service com- 
panies and the grafters has been centered 
against Senator La Follette. There the bat- 
tle is a peculiar one and peculiarly difficult 
for the intrepid reform leader and the cham- 
pions of civic righteousness in the state, for 
the reason that the present governor of the 
state was elected as a La Follette man. He 
is a Norwegian of excellent character, al- 
though somewhat conservative and not the 
kind of leader which the present crisis im- 
peratively demands. Senator La Follette has 
fought the “associated yillainies” of Wiscon- 
sin too long to be ignorant of the fact that only 
a clear-thinking, intellectually strong, aggres- 
sively honest leader who in all things is fear- 
less can successfully carry forward the mag- 
nificent work which he so efficiently inaugu- 
rated before being elected to the United 
States Senate. Such a man is found in Mr. 
Lenroot, a brilliant young Swede who as 
Speaker of the House has proved himself to 
be the kind of man which the present crisis 
demands. Senator La Follette has wisely 
urged the selection of Mr. Lenroot. Governor 
Davidson, the present incumbent, however, 
has not seen fit to yield in the interests of the 
great issues at stake, and the reactionary and 
corporation interests, seeing that their only 
hope of success lies in aiding Governor David- 
son, are said to have contributed liberally to 
his campaign fund; while all the multitudi- 
nous public opinion-forming agencies of the 
state, which are and long have been their 
subservient tools, are employing every means 
at their command to secure the nomination 
of Davidson and the defeat of Mr. Lenroot. 
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Those who are acquainted with the power 
and resources of the plutocracy when it is 
alarmed and fighting for its life as it were, 
understand the almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles which the people have to meet and 
overcome. Senator La Follette, however, is 
a tower of strength in himself. His magnifi- 
cent intellectual power is only surpassed by 
his moral enthusiasm, his loyalty to principle, 
his fidelity to the people and to the sacred 
trust which they have from time to time im- 
posed upon him. He is, in our judgment, 
the greatest statesman in the United States 
Senate to-day, as well as the safest and most 
intrepid leader in the Upper House; and if 
he is able to get the ear of the people of his 
state, we doubt not but what he will triumph 
in this almost single-handed battle which he 
is fighting against the Spooner machine, the 
public-service corporations and the army of 
grafters of Wisconsin. 





A Practical Illustration of The Vital 
Difference Between a Free State and 
a Classed-Ruled Commonwealth. 

How virat is the difference between a truly 
democratic commonwealth and a state under 
the power of class domination or the rule of 
privileged interests, has been recently strik- 
ingly illustrated in many ways by the story of 
events in the democratic Republican state of 
Oregon and the corporation or machine de- 
pendency of New York. ; 

In Oregon the people enjoy the blessings 
of free government. There law, order and 
popular rule prevail. When the privileged 
interests recently strove to evade even a slight 
tax which it was proposed to levy upon them, 
and succeeded by methods that are prevalent 
in New York, Colorado, Washington City 
and elsewhere in killing the legislation the 
people demanded, the voters through the in- 
itiative brought the question before the real 
sovereigns of a democratic state—the people, 
and the corporations were compelled to bear 
a fair share of taxation. The election wes 
peaceful, orderly, and the will of the people 
was triumphant. 

In New York City, when an election was 
held marked by thugging and thievery, and a 
general demand was made for a recount of 
the ballots cast, not only did the corrupt prac- 
tices known to have prevailed fully warrant 
such a recount, but under similar conditions 
the court of appeals had formerly ordered a 
recount, and all honest men could not but 
favor the granting of this petition, because 
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nothing could be gained by those who were 
said to have been defeated, if fraud sufficiently 
great to vitiate the election should not be clear- 
ly shown by the recount, while the title of the 
officers so seriously questioned would have 
been firmly established in the event of a re- 
count failing to change the result. Yet*'no 
sooner did it become apparent that the courts 
would be asked to grant a recount than there 
was consternation in the camp of those who 
had been declared elected and of the great 
public-service corporations, their tools and 
henchmen in both parties, who had good 
reason to fear the election of Mr. Hearst. 

Alton B. Parker, who previously had voted 
for a recount when on the court of appeals, 
in a case analogous to that in question, had 
some time before this entered the employ of 
the Ryan-Belmont ill-famed public-service 
organization. He now became the counsel - 
for the alleged mayor and fought to reverse 
the decision which he himself had voted for 
when on the court of appeals. He succeeded 
in getting the court of appeals to deny the 
petition. Mr. Hearst then went to the legis- 
lature. A committee was appointed and 
enough ballots were opened to show riot only 
the presence of grave discrepancies in the 
counting of the ballots, but discrepancies 
great enough to entirely change the result of 
the election, provided anything like the ratio 
of error continued throughout. greater New 
York. 

Then it was that the Republican machine, 
dominated no less than the Democratic ma- 
chine by the public-service corporations, 
joined hands with the latter and stopped fur- 
ther investigation. Mr. Hearst then went to 
the attorney-general, as had been suggested 
by the courts, and asked him to proceed in 
the matter. The attorney-general apparently 
did not read the brief prepared by Mr. Hearst’s 
lawyers, but took his reply, in which he re- 
fused to allow the people of New York to 
know whether Mr. Hearst was elected or not, 
apparently from the brief presented by the 
counsel for the corporation and machine in- 
terests. 

Here at every step the public-service com- 
panies were powerful enough to prevent the 
settlement of the question as to whether or 
not Mr. Hearst had been elected, by the only 
constitutional method possible—wsz., a re- 
count of the ballots cast. Only in a common- 
wealth governed by privileged interests and 
the corrupt tools of the same could such pro- 
cedure, at once unjust and inimical to the 
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best interests of free government, be possible. 

Another illustration of the difference be- 
tween a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people, and a government of 
privileged interests and high finance, for the 
private enrichment of the few, was afforded 
in’ recent supreme court decisions rendered 
almost simultaneously by the supreme courts 
of Oregon and New York in regard to the 
constitutionality of state laws regulating the 
time of work for toilers. The Oregon court, 
following precedents, common-sense and the 
spirit of popular government, found such leg- 
islation to be constitutional. The New York 
bench declared a law involving the point in 
question to be unconstitutional. On the 
absurd position taken by the New York su- 
preme court Mr. Post in the Chicago Public 
makes these excellent observations: 


“On this point the New York decisions are 

somewhat in the nature of legal curiosities, 
in view of the fact that until the question of 
labor time became part of the burning labor 
question, the courts uniformly held that legis- 
latures have full power to regulate labor time. 
The old cases arose on the basis of the Sunday 
laws, which were attacked as being enacted 
for religious reasons. The courts admitted 
that if the laws had no other purpose than 
to legalize religious observances they would 
be invalid; but they sustained the Sunday 
laws on the ground that public policy demands 
that one day in seven be a day of cessation 
‘from work, and this being so that the legisla- 
ture has full power to choose the day, the 
fact that it chooses a day of religious observ- 
ance being merely incidental and having no 
bearing upon the question. That line of de- 
cisions appears to have been thrust completely 
aside by the New York courts in their efforts 
to nullify laws exactly like the Sunday laws 
in principle, but which are made for the pro- 
tection of persons whom other laws have made 
helpless beggars for opportunities to work.” 





Mr. Ralph Albertson on The National 
Federation for People’s Rule. 

At our request Mr. Ralph Albertson, Sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Referendum 
League, who is at the present time in Wash- 
ington, D. C., sends us the following informa- 
tion relative to the National Federation for 
People’s Rule: 


“A National Federation for People’s Rule 
has been organized with headquarters at 
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Washington, D. C., for the purpose of over- 
throwing machine-rule and establishing the 
rule of the people in its place. The initiation 
in forming this federation was taken by the 
People’s Sovereignty League of America, and 
federated with it are the National Direct- 
Legislation League and a large number of 
State Referendum and Direct-Legislation 
The new organization invites the 
codperation of all non-partisan organizations 
who are working for a better system of gov- 
ernment and who wish to assist in the over- 
throw of machine rule. Notable among the 
organizations that are codperating with this 
Federation is the American Federation of 
Labor, the entry of which into the political 
arena in this fall’s campaign, has introduced 
such a large element of uncertainty in the 
minds of the machine manipulators. The 
Granges are also taking an active part. 

“Candidates for Congress are being ques- 
tioned as to their position in regard to the 
Advisory Initiative, to apply to questions con- 
cerning interstate commerce, civil service, 
immigration, trial by jury or any modification 
of the law of injunction, eight-hour day in 
government contract work, and the submis- 
sion of constitutional amendments for the 
initiative and referendum, election of United 
States Senators by the people, election of 
fourth-class postmasters by the patrons of 
each office; and the Advisory Referendum 
(optional), to apply to laws of Congress and 
measures passed by either House. 

“Candidates for the office of governor and 
for the various state legislatures are also to be 
questioned. 

“Should any candidate refuse to pledge, 
there will be carried on an active non-partisan 
campaign for his defeat. A candidate will be 
nominated whenever needed for the success 
of the people’s cause. 

“The questions above referred to are offi- 
cially endorsed by the American Federation 
of Labor, through its Labor Representation 
Committee, Samuel Gompers, James O’Con- 
nell and Frank Morrison, and this si en- 
dorsement on the letterhead of the A. F. of L., 
together with its seal, is printed on the ques- _ 
tion blanks that are sent out to candidates. 

“Evasions and excuses on the part of can- 
didates will not sidetrack this campaign. 
Every candidate who fails to answer unequivo- 
cally in favor of the people’s rule will be con- 
sidered opposed, and this fact will be published 
throughout his district. 

“Rapa ALBERTSON.” 
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In the Mirror of the Present. 


MUNICIPAL-OWNERSHIP IN THE OLD WORLD. 


Mr. McClellan on Public Ownership in 
Tmany. 
HE LITTLE fraud mayor of New York 
is convinced that American cities 
should take over the ownership and operation 
of their public utilities “only as a last desper- 
ate resort.” 

He has “discovered conditions in cities like 
Frankfort and Dresden, which own their 
street-railways, which no American city of 
second-rate importance, to say nothing of New 
York or Chicago, would tolerate.” 

And his “discovery” has been noised about 
in America by newspapers that are opposed 
to the public-ownership of public utilities. 

But what are these amazing “conditions” 
that Mr. McClellan has discovered ? 

Did he find a European city in which the 
public utilities were not privately owned that 
had been subjected to the humiliation and 
wrong of having the corporations thrust upon 
it by fraud, a mayor who had not been elected? 

Does he know of any “conditions” that are 
more inimical to the welfare of a free people 
than the conditions provided by the public- 
service corporations that enable him to be the 
mayor of New York this minute ? 

Does he not know that wherever in Europe 
the principle of public-ownership of public 
utilities has been tried, corruption in govern- 
ment has disappeared, because the corrupters 
—the private service corporations—have been 
legislated out of existence ? 

And what about the street-railway service 
provided by the municipalities of Frankfort 
and Dresden, anyway ? 

Does Mr. McClellan not know that how- 
ever poor it may be as compared with the 
street-railway service provided by private 
corporations for American cities, that it is 
better than the service that was given to Frank- 
fort and Dresden under private-ownership ? 

Does n’t he know that it is the history of 
public-ownership and operation, wherever it 
has been established in Europe, that it pro- 
vides more efficient service at less cost than 
the private owners provided ? 

And does n’t he realize that if the service 
given American cities by private owners is 
better than the service provided by European 
cities for themselves that nothing is proved 
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except the superior quality of American in- 
ventive and administrative genius ? 

And if he does realize this‘fact, why is he 
so unfair that he does not make comparisons 
between German cities that have public-own- 
ership and German cities that have not ? 

Is it because he realizes that to do so would 
be to call attention to the superiority of Ger- 
man public-ownership over German private- 
ownership ? 

And is he afraid to invite the conclusion 
that private-ownership in America, produc- 
tive as it is of relatively superior service, 
might be outdone by public-ownership, as it 
has been outdone everywhere else ? 

Perhaps it is no more than a coincidence 
that when this gentleman who now wants to 
save America from public-ownership wished 
to hire a lawyer to help him to retain his 
stolen office that he hired Alton B. Parker, 
the attorney of Thomas F. Ryan and August 
Belmont, traction magnates who also do not 
believe in the public-ownership of public 
utilities. 

Mr. McClellan talks like a man who had 
been hired to go abroad and see things that 
are not there. Of course he was n’t. 

Auutan L. Benson. 





Another Victorious Year for Glasgow's 
Municipal Street-Railways. 


THE RECENTLY-published annual report of 
the Glasgow Corporation Tramways affords 
another striking object-lesson for our people, 
showing, as it does, the wisdom and sanity of 
Municipal-Ownership and operation of street- 
railways. This report shows that during the 
past year the total income from the municipal 
street-car service was £820,938. 14s. 7d. or a 
little over $4,104,693. The working expenses, 
not counting depreciation, were £456,268. 19s. 
2d. or a little over $2,281,340, leaving a gross 
balance of £364,669. 15s. 5d., to which should 
be added the interest on surplus revenue, 
making in al] £369,415. 2s. 2d. or a little over 
$1,847,075. Of this amount a little over half 
a million dollars was paid into the Sinking 
Fund and for interest. Over sixty thousand 
dollars was paid for taxes; over four hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars was credited 
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for depreciation. Over three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars was credited to 
the Permanent Way Renewals Fund; over 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars was paid into the Common Good Fund 
for city improvements that will benefit the 
individuals of the community, raising the 
standard of living and fostering the happiness 
and development of all the people; and over 
one hundred and eighty thousand dollars was 
carried over to the General Reserve Fund. 
This is only part of the good story found in 
this report, for it is shown that of the total 
208,059,833 passengers carried during the 
year, a little over 89 per cent. traveled for 
either half a penny or one penny per ride,— 
that is, they paid one or two cents only for 
their ride; and a little over 7 per cent. of the 
remainder traveled for one and one-half pence 
or three cents a ride, so that over 96 per cent. 
of al) passengers carried paid from one to 
three cents per ride; while the number who 
traveled for four cents brings up the percent- 
age to a little over 98 per cent. of all fares paid. 





The Dis 


sal of Glasgow's Telephones to 
The 


vernment and How Cap- 
italistic Press Has Misrepre- 
sented The Case. 


WueEn the city of Glasgow recently decided 
to turn over her telephone system to the gov- 
ernment, which operates the most extensive 
telephone system throughout the realm in 
connection with the telegraph system, both of 
which, it will be remembered, are operated 
in conjunction with the government post-office 
department, there arose a simultaneous cry 
on the part of those great dailies that are owned 
or controlled by the public-service corpora- 
tions throughout the Republic, that municipal- 
ownership of the telephones had proved such 
a failure in Glasgow that the city had sold the 
telephones. Here we have another of those 
almost daily examples of pernicious misrep- 
resentation in the interests of corporate wealth 
by kept editors who do the bidding of enor- 
mously rich interests in such a way as to de- 
ceive the people, in order that their real mas- 
ters may continue to plunder the public. 

Now, inasmuch as this case is typical, we 
desire to call special attention to it; and that 
the reader may have all the facts clearly in 
mind, let it be remembered that there are 
three things which Public-Ownership aims 
to accomplish for the individual and the state: 
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first, the prevention of extortion, or the rob- 
bery of the people in the interests of those 
organized appetites known as public-service 
corporations; second, the wresting of the 
government from the iron grip of a thoroughly 
corrupt and irresponsible despotism of privi- 
leged interests that systematically misleads 
and deceives the public through its multitu- 
dinous agencies while absolutely dominating 
the money-controlled political machines in 
such a way as to debauch the people’s serv- 
ants, to drive into retirement the incorruptible 
and aggressively honest statesmen, and to 
elevate to positions of power their own in- 
tellectually brilliant, but venal and subservient 
tools, while supplementing their influence in 
legislation, when necessary, by the power of a 
corrupt lobby, and in this way transferring 
the real seat of authority from the voters to 
irresponsible corrupt wealth and corrupt po- 
litical bosses; third, the securing for the mu- 
nicipality, the state or nation of the legitimate 
earnings of public utilities, to the end that 
taxes may be reduced, service improved, and 
money added to the fund for the Common 
Good, for the extension of schools, parks, li- 
braries and other beneficent public provisions 
for the health, development and happiness 
of the people. 

Now, if the question had been one of turn- 
ing over the immensely valuable telephone 
monopoly to a private corporation to exploit 
the people, the citizens of Glasgow would 
have been the last people in the world to en- 
tertain such a proposition. They know too 
well that whenever public-service companies 
operate public utilities, the people are ex- 
ploited in such a manner that millions upon 
millions of dollars are diverted into the pockets 
of the few, while, what is even a greater evil, 
there is always a steady deterioration in the 
character of the people’s representatives 
where public utilities are operated by private 
individuals through the corrupt influence of 
the interested parties. In turning over the 
telephone to the government, two of the ends 
of public-ownership were safeguarded as 
thoroughly as they would be under municipal- 
ownership—that is, by government owner- 
ship the citizens were protected from the ex- 
ploitation of irresponsible and rapacious mo- 
nopolists and also from the corrupting in- 
fluence ever exerted in politics when private 
corporations operate natural monopolies. The 
one remaining great benefit of municipal- 
ownership was the revenue which could be 
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turned into the fund for the Common Good, 
but this benefit was offset by disadvantages 
incident to the operation of the two telephone 
systems. In the first place, the cost for the 
operation of the two was necessarily much 
greater than the cost of the operation of one 
system, and, in addition to this, the municipal 
subscribers were placed at a serious disad- 
vantage if they had occasion to frequently use 
the long distance telephone, because there 
was an excess in tariff charges over that paid 
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by the government subscribers when the sub- 
scribers of other telephones used the govern- 
ment’s long-distance system; and, since long- 
distance telephoning is becoming so general, 
this disadvantage was becoming more and 
more serious with each passing month. It 
was, therefore, a part of wisdom, since the 
people would be protected from exploitation 
and their government from the corrupting 
influence of the private monopolists, to turn 
the telephone over to the government. 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS IN 


FOREIGN LANDS. 


The Recognition of Civil Marriages by 
The Spanish Government. 


HE ACTION of the new Dominguez 

ministry in Spain indicates that, in 
spite of the activity of the reactionary clericals, 
the government feels that the hour has arrived 
when Spain must show a greater degree of 
religious liberty than has marked the monarchy 
in the past. One of the first decrees of the 
new ministry created great indignation among 
the upholders of the old régime, but was re- 
ceived with corresponding satisfaction by the 
liberals. It settled the long-standing contro- 
versy which has been marked by great bitter- 
ness of feeling in regard to civil marriages. 
In the past the clergy refused burial in con- 
secrated ground jto all persons married by 
civil form only. By the decree recently pro- 
mulgated by the minister of justice, Count 
Romanones, civil marriages are declared to be 
within the ‘legitimate prerogatives of the gov- 
ernment, and clerical restrictions upon burial 
in consecrated ground for persons who have 
only been married by the civil form are for- 
bidden. Many persons regard this decision 
as marking the first step in a movement to- 
ward divorce of Church and State. 





Mr. Morley’s Loose Use of Terms in Dis- 
cussing England's Socialistic Ex- 
periments in India. 


Tue Hon. John Morley, if the press reports 
of his notable speech in Parliament are to be 
trusted, committed the very common error 
of using the term “socialist” for “socialistic” 
in his address, when he referred to England’s 


public works in India as a vast and successful 
experiment in State Socialism. We have fre- 
quently insisted upon the importance of writers 
and speakers employing these terms in an 
accurate manner. The Emperor William, 
as we have pointed out, is perhaps the great- 
est enemy of Socialism in Europe, but he is 
none the less a strong advocate of such social- 
istic measures as state ownership and opera- 
tion of railways. Many, and indeed, we think, 
a great majority of the more independent 
and thoughtful people of our land who have 
no financial interests in public-service cor- 
porations and who have studied the question 
sufficiently to entitle them to judge intelli- 
gently, believe in popular ownership of the 
great public utilities; and yet a large propor- 
tion of them are not believers in the philosophy 
of Socialism. ‘The experiments to which Mr. 
Morley refers were socialistic in character, 
but their introduction has little to do with 
socialism as an economic philosophy. 


Marked Success of Governmental Owner- 
ship and Operation of Rail- 
ways in India. 


Of special interest, however, were the facts 
stated by Mr. Morley in regard to the eminent 
degree of success that has marked the public- 
ownership and operation of the Indian railway 
system. Here, as he pointed out, is a social- 
istic experiment on a vast scale. The Indian 
system now comprises thirty thousand miles 
of railway, and about one thousand miles are 
being added to the system each year. The 
average fare last year for the 250,000,000 pas- 
sengers carried was but one-fifth of a penny 
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per mile, and the average charge for freight 
was one-half of a penny a ton; and yet at 
these rates the railway shows a yearly profit 
of over ten million dollars. 

Mr. Morley dwelt also somewhat at length 
on the vast system of irrigation and govern- 
ment forestry being successfully managed by 
the state. The net increase in forest revenues 
during the past five years was over five million 
dollars. 


Extreme Poverty of India’s Millions. 


During the address Messrs. Keir Hardie 
and J. M. Robertson, Labor and Radical 
members of Parliament, brought out the ap- 
palling fact that the average income of India’s 
millions was about ten dollars a year and that 
the government exacts almost one dollar of 
that wretched pittance in taxes. 

Lest some readers may think this statement 
incredible, we would observe, in passing, that 
Lord Curzon has stated that the average an- 
nual income of India’s millions is ten dollars 
per head and the average laxation is over 
eighty cents per head. 

This pitiable condition is nothing new, for 
India is a vast empire where from time im- 
memorial the masses of the people have been 
exploited by native despots and the privileged 
few when not under the subjection of foreign 
conquerors, and the poverty is undoubtedly 
largely due to the masses being denied free 
access to the soil and the enjoyment of a re- 
sponsible part in government. Free land, a 
free voice in the state and equality of oppor- 
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tunities and of rights must complement public 
ownership if it is to be anything more than a 
valuable palliative measure. 

When one remembers the lavish expendi- 
ture of the Viceroy’s household and that of 
general officialdom in India, and the military 
as well as the civil burden endured by the 
people, he can easily understand why there 
is such growing discontent and restlessness 
throughout India on the part of the millions 
who are denied a controlling or responsible 
influence in their own government. When 
we remember that the average income of the 
people is but ten dollars a year and that al- 
most one-tenth of that sum is taken in taxa- 
tion to support a government in which they 
have practically no voice, we can easily under- 
stand why the Indian Empire is slowly be- 
coming a seething caldron of discontent, es- 
pecially since Japan has inspired Asia with 
the dream of independence, progress, power 
and renewed civilization. 

India looked to Mr. Morley for relief from 
many unjust and oppressive acts of the pre- 
ceding ‘Tory administration. Especially was 
the righting of the wrong in the partition of 
Bengal demanded and confidently expected 
by the Indians, but the great liberal statesman 
now seems overtaken by the conservatism 
that so frequently comes with age. He has 
failed to measure up to his own ideals and to 
the expectation of India. He has not been 
great enough to be just, and so the discontent 
in the Orient that might have been greatly 
assuaged is being augmented under the liberal 
régime. 
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JEAN JAURES’ VISION OF THE SOCIALIST STATE.* 


Boox-Srupy. 


I. A SUBJECT ABOUT WHICH NO INTELLI- 
GENT CITIZEN SHOULD BE IGNORANT. 


HE DAY is past when any intelligent 
person can remain in ignorance of the 
fundamental contentions or general aims of 
the Socialists of the world. It matters not 
what one’s view-point may be,—whether he 
is an upholder of autocracy or monarchal or 
class-rule under the form of a plutocracy or 
a feudalism of wealth and special privileges, 
or whether he is a democratic republican or 
a believer in any other form of rule, he cannot, 
if he would appear reasonably intelligent, 
remain ignorant of the philosophy of Socialism. 
A few years ago editors, clergymen, poli- 
ticians and others, presuming on the ignorance 
and prejudice of the masses, frequently used 
interchangeably such terms as Anarchist, 
Nihilist and Socialist, and they indulged in 
the most absurd and misleading descriptive 
epithets and phrases when referring to So- 
cialism. Though discreditable, there was 
of course nothing new in this method of treat- 
ing the new theory of political economy. In 
all historic time the conventionalists and con- 
servatives have sought to crush their antago- 
nists by making absurd charges and misrep- 
resenting the position of the innovators. But 
with us the general intelligence of the people 
rendered impossible the long-continued de- 
ception of the masses by deliberate misrepre- 
sentation. For a time the people will accept 
unquestioningly the dicta of those in authority 
in school, church, state, and literary fields. 
Later, however, they investigate for them- 
selves and a general reaction in public senti- 
ment ensues. We are now reaching this 
stage in regard to Socialism and the public 
mind. 


Il. IMPORTANCE OF CLEARLY DIFFERENTI- 
ATING BETWEEN SOCIALISTIC MEASURES 
AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIALISM. 


Still the upholders of privilege and class- 
rule are battling to confuse the public mind, not 
merely with regard to Socialism, butalsoin ref- 

*Studies in Socialism. By Jean Jaurés. Translated, = 
an Introduction b Pp. 1 


Mildren Minturn. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


erence to those thoroughly practical advance 
steps imperatively demanded at the present time 
and which appeal favorably to the sober judg- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of the more 
intelligent people who do not accept the So- 
cialistic philosophy. On every hand we see 
the deliberate and persistent effort on the part 
of the upholders of class interests and monop- 
oly rights, to confuse the public mind by char- 
acterizing as Socialism all measures that are 
Socialistic in character. They then proceed 
on the assumption that all persons favorable 
to these measures are necessarily Socialists, 
ignoring the fact that a large proportion of the 
most pronounced individualists, who are not 
pecuniarily interested in private ownership 
of public utilities, are strongly in favor of 
these Socialistic measures. Moreover, they 
are also favored by upholders of limited mon- 
archy and by such autocratic rulers as the 
Emperor William, no less than by the elec- 
torate of the freest of all republics—that of 
Switzerland. 

It is very important that the confusion in 
public thought, resulting from deliberate mis- 
representation on’ the part of unscrupulous 
capitalistic organs, should be by a 
clear understanding of exactly what different 
schools of thought stand for. In reply to a 
recent request from the New York World, the 
Editor of Tue Arena wrote the following 
statement touching these important phases 
of present-day discussion, which we repro- 
duce as bearing directly on the matter: 


“There is probably no great question be- 
fore the American people about which there 
is so much confusion of thought as about So- 
cialism. The mind of our has been 
so generally centered on the acquisition of 
material wealth, or on the struggle for a main- 
tenance, that we have become in a real sense 
a nation of superficial readers rather than ac- 
curate or profound thinkers. Our writers 
also are frequently inexcusably careless in 
the use of descriptive terms, while at times 
some of them sink to the level of the petti- 
fogging special-pleader in unscrupulous em- 
ployment of words for the purpose of mis- 
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leading their readers and discrediting that 
about which they are supposed to be informing 
the public. .. . 

“It is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
those who are not inexcusably ignorant are 
deliberately and intentionally dishonest when 
they characterize public ownership as Social- 
ism. The German Government owns and 
operates such public utilities as the railroads, 
yet who will claim that the Kaiser and his 
councillors are champions of Socialism? 
Switzerland, probably the freest government 
in the world, owns and operates such public 
utilities as the railways. England believes 
in municipal trading or the ownership and 
operation of municipal utilities, and the wis- 
dom of the masses in regard to this is admitted 
by a vast majority of her ablest statesmen; 
yet neither England nor her statesmen can 
be said to believe in Socialism. 

“Again, there are large numbers of the 
most pronounced individualists in general 
theory of government who are equally insist- 
ent on public ownership and operation as the 
best if not the only way, under present con- 
ditions, to conserve the interests of the indi- 
vidual and prevent the destruction of free 
government through the increasing influence 
of corrupt privileged corporations operating 
public utilities. This is notably true of the 
Single-Taxers, who hold that with free gov- 
ernment, bulwarked by direct-legislation, and 
with land made free in effect through taxa- 
tion, together with freedom of trade and the 
public ownership and operation of public 
monopolies, the fundamental requirements 
of democracy—equality of opportunities and 
of rights—would obtain to such a degree that 
there would be no call for further extension of 
government functions, and that under such 
conditions of freedom humanity would unfold 
and develop as never before. These men, 
though believing in public ownership of public 
utilities, \are pronounced individualists, and 
Socialists dissent from their views, believing 
that their remedies would prove inadequate. 

“Mr. John Wanamaker would not be called 
a Socialist, yet he fought for governmental 
0 ip of the telegraph and telephone. 

‘oster Peabody, William Jennings 
Bryan and Mr. Louis F. Post, the able editor 
of the Chicago Public, could not be called 
Socialists, and yet they all favor public own- 
e . 

then, is Socialism as it is understood 
in America? The answer to this question is 
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that the Socialist philosophy and ultimate aim 
are the same in all nations, but the individual 
programme differs in autocracies, monarchies 
and republics, because in reactionary and 
class-ruled governments political emancipa- 
tion or political equality has to be battled for. 
The philosophy and aim of Socialism, how- 
ever, are the same the world over, and perhaps 
cannot be better described in a few words 
than by quoting the following definition given 
by the Social Democratic Federation of Great 
Britain. Its great and ultimate object is ‘the 
socialization of the means of production, dis- 
tribution and exchange, to be controlled by 
a democratic state in the interests of the en- 
tire community, and the complete emancipa- 
tion of labor from the domination of capital- 
ism and landlordism, with the establishment 
of social and economic equality between the 
sexes.” 

“The Socialists hold that the last great 
revolutionary epoch gave political emancipa- 
tion to the nations which we call free, without 
having properly bulwarked that freedom. 
Switzerland, howev=r, by the initiative, refer- 
endum and recall, has adopted practical and 
simple methods that meet the dangers of 
changed conditions so as to properly guard 
representative government. But the revo- 
lutionary epoch, while giving political free- 
dom, did not provide for economic freedom, 
which is also demanded if the ideal of democ- 
racy—liberty, freedom and justice—is to be 
realized. Hence the Socialistic philosophy 
aims to supplement political freedom with 
economic independence, making conditions 
which would abolish a parasite class, guarantee 
freedom and protection to childhood and eco- 
nomic freedom to all workers, male or female, 
while giving to every individual ample time 
te develop whatever special talents he pos- © 
sesses; ample time to enjoy life and to call 
out and cultivate the best that is in him.” 


Ill. THE TRANSLATOR’S LUMINOUS DIGEST 
OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIALISM. 


The value of the work we are considering 
is materially increased by the translator's 
really admirable pen-picture of present social 
conditions as viewed by Socialists, and the 
luminous but necessarily brief outline of the 
Socialist philosophy, largely condensed from 
the writings of eminent Socialist authorities, 
with occasional direct quotations from recog- 
nized leaders. We know of no very brief 
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presentation of the Socialist contention that 
is at once so plain and comprehensive as is 
this essay, complementing and adding mate- 
rially to the value of M. Jaurés’ brilliant 
studies, the whole making probably the best 
work that has appeared for general readers in 
search of a brief yet thoroughly intelligible 
presentation of the Socialistic philosophy. In 
the introduction the translator defines Social- 
ism as “the doctrine that the means of pro- 
duction (that is, capital, land, and raw mate- 
rials, or in other words, all wealth which is 
used for the creation of more wealth) should 
not be owned by individuals, but by society.” 
Continuing our author observes: 


“In order to understand the process of 
thought by which Socialists have arrived at 
this formula, we may imagine an unpreju- 
diced observer of a philosophic turn of mind 
who has set himself to consider the spectacle 
offered by modern societies, and to judge it 
according to two standards, the standard of 
abstract justice and the standard of social 
expediency. 

“The first thing that will strike such an 
observer is the extraordinary difference in 
the amount of material comfort enjoyed by 
different members of the same political group, 
a difference so great that the community may 
be almost said to represent two civilizations; 
and the next thing will probably be the differ- 
ence in social standing, which practically 
divides the community into groups of masters 
and servants. 

“As he looks about him he sees some men 
beginning to work at sordid and unpleasant 
labor at seven o’clock in the morning and 
keeping on till six at night, and at the end of 
such a day going home to a two-room tene- 
ment; he sees that they and their wives and 
children are under-nourished, that their 
clothing is insufficient, and that all the condi- 
tions of their lives are unsanitary and uncivil- 
ized. And he sees some men whose work is 
far lighter and more agreeable, or who do not 
work at all, and yet whose lives are made up 
of every material satisfaction their imagina- 
tions can conceive. Although between these 
two extremes there exist an almost infinite 
number of degrees of wealth, statistics will 
tell him that in both England and America 
‘nine-tenths of all the realized property to- 
day belongs to a class that comprises only 
one-tenth of the population—that ninety per 
cent. of the citizens, the great mass of the peo- 
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ple, share among them, even including their 
little homes and furniture, and all their much- 
vaunted hoards, the ownership of not more 
than ten per cent. of the capital wealth.’” 


It is for the few that the many are toiling, 
striving, and receiving only a portion of what 
they earn. The favored few are able to give 
their children the best of educational advan- 
tages, careful care and the thousand and one 
aids to the development of full-orbed life that 
the toiling millions are unable to supply for 
their offspring, even though they labor in- 
cessantly from dawn to dark. 

Nay, more, the investigator sees that the 
compensation received is so smal], in the cases 
of hundreds of thousands, that the children’s 
earnings are demanded, and thus the little 
ones are compelled to slave when they should 
be at school and enjoying that freedom abso- 
lutely essential to the proper development of 
the youthful body and mind. 


“The philosopher will naturally try to dis- 
cover the reason for this abyss which, in di- 
viding the nation into owners and non-owners, 
divides it also into two civilizations. He may 
be tempted to accept the easy generalization 
current in society which will run somewhat 
as follows: 


““*Wealth is in the first instance a reward 
of industry. It comes to a man as the natural 
result of the work he performs. If he is very 
industrious or very skilful and earns more 
wealth than he needs to satisfy his immediate 
wants, or if he is very thrifty and sacrifices 
some of his less pressing desires, he is able to 
accumulate wealth. This accumulation he 
will use to create more wealth, and he then 
becomes a capitalist. The capitalist, there- 
fore, is either an exceptionally industrious, 
an exceptionally skilful, or an exceptionally 
abstemious man. In any case he is an ex- 
ceptionally valuable member of the com- 
munity, and deserves his exceptional rewards.’ 

“But a study of the facts will lead our en- 
quirer to discover some weaknesses in this 
pleasantly simple solution. He will see that 
up to a certain point the theory holds good, 
but to a certain point only. It is true that the 
unskilled laborer, who gives work of least 
value to the community, receives the lowest 
wages, the skilled laborer next, the engineer 
next, and so on. But this comprehensible 
ascending scale is thrown out of all proportion 
by the appearance on the scene of the shop- 
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keeping and trading class. The relation be- 
tween services and rewards becomes confused: 
the rewards seem to mount up by some magi- 
cal compound-interest process. Our neat 
little generalization about industry and thrift 
takes on a singularly inadequate, not to say 
comic, appearance when applied to the ma- 
nipulators of the stock-market or the railroad 
barons. And in the case of a large number 
of persons who perform no kind of work 
whatever (or who perform work that has 
nothing to do with the source of their wealth) 
and yet into whose hands a regular supply of 
wealth flows incessantly, the explanation 
breaks down altogether. 

“Another factor has entered in, and this 
factor is the private ownership of capital. It 
disturbs the relation between services and 
rewards; its action illustrates the law ‘unto 
him that hath shall be given’ without regard 
to what he has done or is doing.” 


Again, the philosophical investigator sees 
that a large class of men are gambling, often 
with loaded dice, as, for example, when the 
great stock speculators of Wall street secretly 
agree on a course and proceed to deliberately 
deceive the people, so that they reap millions 
coming and going. He sees that by craft and 
shrewdness rather than by just procedure 
and honest toil, millions of dollars are re- 
quired. Now being interested in the larger 
view of the case, he cannot escape the con- 
clusion that a vast proportion of the wealth 
acquired by modern methods is unearned by 
those who enjoy it. Furthermore, “it is im- 
possible to establish any casual connection 
between the ownership of capital and its wealth 
producing quality. It may be owned by a 
single man, or by a group of men, by an idle 
woman living in Europe, or by a little child: 
the owner, as owner, is a negligible quantity. 
And if the ‘smart man’ is not an organizer 
or manager as well as owner, he contributes 
nothing to the process of creating the yearly 
return.” 

Investigation clearly reveals the fact that 
wealth, under the existing régime, “does not 
go in due proportion to the people who have 
created it. But is it perhaps distributed 
according to some principle of social expedi- 
ency? He will ask himself whether it is well 
for the community that a premium should be 
given to the quality of smartness at the ex- 
pense of the qualities of thrift and industry, 
a premium so great that its benefits accrue 
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not only to the man himself but to his children 
and his children’s children, who may have no 
socially valuable qualities whatever. Is it 
well for society that the trust organizer should 
have an income five hundred times as great 
as that of the college professor, that a good 
business head should get so much greater a 
return for its exertions than a fine scientific 
brain? And is it well that the son of a bank 
president should receive, as a reward for 
merely existing, a share of the common wealth 
two hundred times as great as that meted out 
to the civil engineer? Again the answer must 
inevitably be ‘no.’ 

“But this is not all. Not only are the ma- 
terial desires of the owners satisfied out of all 
proportion to the work they pperfom, but 
they also occupy a position of social superiority 
which practically divides society into groups 
of rulers and ruled. 

“The reason for this is to be found in the 
conditions under which wealth is created. 
The process is simple. To live a man must 
have not only the wealth that he consumes in 
food, lodging, and clothing to-day, but the 
means of creating a new supply of that same 
wealth to-morrow. His and skill 
are of no use to him unless he has the material 
on which to exercise them. But as that ma- 
terial is all in the hands of other men, he has 
to go to them to ask for the privilege of work- 
ing in order to live. From that moment their 
power over him begins to be exercised. Though 
it is true that the owners of wealth need the 
labor of the non-owner in order to make their 
wealth yield its increase (or as the optimistic 
conservatives are so fond of putting it, ‘Cap- 
ital and Labor are partners’), they do not 
need the labor as much as the laborer needs 
the wealth. For the laborer’s position is 
essentially a hand-to-mouth one: he must 
have instant access to the material, while the 
owners can very well let it stand over for a 
while if it seems more to their advantage to 
do so. The most they can lose by delay is an 
expected addition to their wealth: he loses 
the necessities of life. From this superior 
position in the matter of the labor contract it 
results that the owners or their agents do actu- 
ally control the conditions of life of the non- 
owner. They decide in the first place whether 
he shall work at all: if for any reason it seems 
more profitable for them that he should re- 
main in idleness, they deny him access to the 
material he needs in order to work, and he has 
no choice but to wait their good pleasure. 
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“In the second place, they decree the 
and amount of labor he shall perform a 
conditions under which he shall perform it: 
hours of work, sanitation, comfort, safety, 
are all controlled by the owners. 

“And in the third place, they decide how 
much of the product he shall have as a reward 
for his labor, and in so doing they practically 
determine the quality or quantity of food he 
can eat, the lodging he can inhabit, the clothes 
he can wear, the amusement he can indulge 
in, the degree of health and efficiency he shall 
enjoy—in a word they may be described as 
determining by their action the kind of person 
he is to become and (what is more extraordi- 
nary) the kind of people his wife and children 
shall become. 


“After all the modifying factors have been 
taken into consideration, it remains generally 
true that wealth-producing wealth may give 
to its owners so great a power over the lives 
of those who must get at that wealth in order 
to live that it may fairly be described as tyr- 
annical. . . . According to the standard of 
justice and social expediency the process by 
which wealth is created is as imperfect as that 
by which it is divided. 

“Tt would be a mistake, however, to hold 
the individual owner responsible for social 
injustice. The tyranny of the owner is in 
most cases an impersonal tyranny, not delib- 
erate or malevolent, but mechanical, indirect, 
and inevitable. He does what is called ‘in- 
vesting his money,’ that is, he puts the wealth- 
producing wealth at his disposal into the hands 
of a group of other men, organizers, managers, 
and so on, who take upon themselves the care 
of making it yield a certain return. Self- 
interest and honesty combined make them 
see to it that he gets as large a return as pos- 
ible. . . . Our vast organization of industry 
has completely separated the owner from the 
producer. He may feel a sense of responsi- 
bility for the lives of those non-owners whose 
work brings him his yearly quota of comfort 
and pleasure, but he is as helplessly a part of 
the system as the poorest laborer. 

“It is the system and not the individual 
who profits by it that is the important factor 
in the situation, and it is therefore not so im- 
portant to enquire whether the moral character 
of the individual can be reformed, as to dis- 
cover whether the system can be so changed 
that it will become impossible for the natural 
egotism of man to bring about conditions so 







unjust to the majority and so inexpedient for 
society as a whole.” 


At this point the investigator confronts the 
conventionalist, who assures him that the in- 
equalities are merely due to the inexorable 
law of nature summed up in the famous 
phrase, “survival of the fittest.” 


“This is a seductive theory, but the knowl- 
edge of a little history and a little science can- 
didly brought to bear upon it will soon reveal 
its superficial nature. Ever since the first 
group of savages found that it was safer for 
them to unite in the eternal fight against the 
animals and against other savages than to 
face the hostile world as individuals, there 
have been two sets of phenomena to be con- 
sidered: those which have todo with man as an 
individual, and those which have to do with 
him as a member of a community. The 
‘scientific’ critic quoted above forgets that 
Nature is as much interested in the develop- 
ment of the community as in the development 
of the individual, and that the process of pro- 
ducing communities fit to survive has had a 
distinct reaction upon the primitive instincts 
of the individual. 

“Society has evolved from savagery to 
barbarism, from barbarism to feudalism, 
from feudalism to individualism, and with 
every change the relations of individuals to 
each other have been modified, the form of 
the struggle has altered, and the situation of 
those individuals who have not been success- 
ful is somewhat improved. The position of 
the modern industrial wage-earner is bad, 
but it is a step in advance of serfdom, as serf- 
dom was a step in advance of slavery. And 
if we can judge society by the situation of its 
most unfortunate members as a chain is 
judged by its weakest link, we must acknowl- 
edge that society is moving in the direction of 
justice.” 


Our translator next gives the following 
concise statement of the main Socialist theory 
as expressed by Professor Menger of Vienna: 


“The Socialist, or Popular Labor, State,” 
he says in substance, “rests on the funda- 
mental notion that its primary object is iden- 
tical with the primary object of each citizen, 
and this is, the preservation and development 
of the life of the individual and the propaga- 
tion of the race. But in order that the State 
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may be able to fulfil this object, it must con- 
trol those natural riches which are necessary 
for the maintenance and development of the 
individual, instead of the rights over these 
being vested in a certain number of individuals 
as is now the case. We must, however, dis- 
tinguish between those riches which are not 
destroyed by use and those which are destroy- 
ed by use. The former, when controlled by 
individuals, bring about the present econom- 
ic superiority of a class, with all the frightful 
results we know so well: the latter only con- 
cern the individual who uses and destroys 
them, and are not therefore matters of public 
concern.” 


These views by Professor Menger are sup- 
plemented by the following observations by 
M. Jaurés: 


“The State must assure to every citizen 
without exception the right to life by means 
of work: that is, the right to labor and to the 
full product of his labor. If it does this, it 
will satisfy the most exacting demands of 
human nature and fulfil its social duty.” 


Space forbids our noticing the very admir- 
able pages devoted to the division of the so- 
cially-owned capital. Sufficient to say they 
are extremely clear and well presented and 
will do much to enlighten thousands of peo- 
ple who have been grossly misled by the men- 
dacious and reckless statements of capitalistic 
agents who place the interests of their masters 
above the high demands of truth and justice. 

Of the two great schools of Socialists our 
author observes: 


“Upon the question of Method, as it is 
called, European Socialists are separated into 
two schools: the one, followers of the great 
militant, Karl Marx, are called Revolution- 
ists, Marxists, or Orthodox; the other, Op- 
portunists, Reformists, Revisionists, Fabians. 

“The Revolutionary Socialists do not ne- 
cessarily believe in the use of force to obtain 
their ends. Indeed, as Jaurés points out, the 
partisans of the General Strike are the only 
ones who hope to win by other than legal 
political methods. But what they do believe 
in is the possibility of establishing the Socialist 
system in its entirety, after they shall have 
obtained political power. They depend upon 
the ‘class-warfare’ that undoubtedly exists, 
to bring about a revolution, possibly peaceful 
in character, which will have for its object 
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the abolition of private property in the means 
of production and the substitution of social 
property in its place. Their method of ac- 
tion, then, is to rouse the non-owners to a 
sense of their position, and to teach them to 
look forward to the day when they shall be 
strong enough to bring about this radical 
c . 
“This belief in the ‘revolutionary’ method 
has two practical results. In the first place, 
it makes those who hold it indifferent to any 
less sweeping reforms: they are working for 
complete political power and a complete social 
reconstruction. In the second place, the 
necessary stress laid upon antagonism of 
classes makes them especially unwilling to 
enter into political alliance with other parties, 
who represent the owning class, even if such 
alliance would result in the gain of certain 
concrete advantages for the non-owners. 

“The Reformists, on the other hand, think 
that the coming change is too complex to be 
instituted as a whole. Their ultimate ideal 
is the collective ownership of capital, but they 
believe that they can best reach that ideal by 
introducing reforms gradually as the strength 
of their party and economic conditions admit, 
instead of hoping to apply a cast-iron dogmatic 
system as a unit. The details are too com- 
plicated, the new factors that may have to be 
considered in the field of industrial invention 
alone are too diverse for any cut and dried 
revolutionary action to meet with success. 
The general principle on which the Reform- 
ists must act is clear enough to them: it guides 
them into the practical solution of each prob- 
lem as it presents itself. And by the light of 
this principle they have formulated in every 
country party p which, according 
to their Fabian method, will be gradually 
adopted by the various legislatures. 

“These Socialist programmes demand as 
a rule the same general reforms: a legal limi- 
tation of the working day, a legal minimum 
wage, compulsory insurance against illness, 
accidents, and non-employment, old-age pen- 
sions, compulsory arbitration on the New 
Zealand pattern, drastic amendment of fac- 
tory legislation, especially with the object of 
abolishing child-labor, the substitution of an 
income-tax or land-tax for all indirect taxa- 
tion, and, most important perhaps of all, the 
gradual extension of the domain of public 
services (national and municipal), beginning 
with railways, mines, and other ‘natural mo- 
nopolies.’ Socialists are also advocates of at 
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least paria] disarmament and of the extension 
of international arbitration, and most of the 
party programmes contain statements to that 
effect.” 
IV. M. JAURES: THE STATESMAN 
SOCIAL LEADER. 


AND 


M. Jaurés is considered by many the most 
brilliant and effective orator of France. But 
he is far more; he is a statesman of the first 
order, a man of broad mental vision and of 
high moral idealism. More than this, even, 
he is sane and practical, constructive and rea- 
sonable, even when far in advance of his 
time and nation. He is the implacable foe 
of militarism, reaction, injustice and despot- 
ism in all its forms, and a strong advocate of 
international peace. We think it is doubtful 
if any statesman of France within a quarter 
of a century has exerted so great or positive 
an influence for peace as has M. Jaurés, be- 
cause, wielding such power over the working- 
men, he has been able to show this class, that 
in the past has been always so susceptible to 
the jingo cries of ambitious and conscienceless 
politicians and the advocates of war on the 
slightest provocation, that the toilers have 
nothing to gain and much—very much—to 
lose in the event of war. 

He has been tireless in his efforts to foster 
closer relations with England and to draw 
together the old-time foes, who are, however, 
the two most powerful representatives of lib- 
eral government in Europe. On November 
26, 1908, at the celebrated Anglo-French 
Parliamentary dinner, M. Jaurés made a no- 
table and brilliant address, during which he 
showed how the French Revolution reacted 
favorably for freedom in England. 


“The French Revolution,” he said, “ani- 
mated without disturbing the evolution of the 
English nation: this nation has been able to 
pass without a shock from the oligarchical 
suffrage of Pitt to the almost universal suf- 
frage of Gladstone; it has been able to en- 
large the foundations of its public life without 
disturbing them.” 


Later on in the address he observed: 


“Human life, and international life espec- 
ially, has been saturated with hate, jealousy, 
and deceit for so long, that even to-day, in 
the midst of profound European peace, there 
are some minds who cannot see two nations 
drawing closer together without speculating 
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against whom or against what they are unit- 
ing. These people couid not, I suppose, at- 
tend a wedding without asking against whom 
the marriage was directed. No, if the great 
free peoples, living under the parliamentary 
régime, England, Italy, and France, join hands 
and become friends, it is not with the idea of 
using the advantages of freedom to secure 
selfish ends. They do it to help on the great 
European and human alliances, by enlarging 
and extending national friendships. They 
do it to serve the cause of civilization, of jus- 
tice, and of peace, in Europe, in the Near 
East, and at last in the entire world! 

“And the workers of France and England 
long passionately for this great European 
peace, the peace of all humanity, stable, well 
organized, and permanent. In these quiet 
and smiling days I cannot forget that a few 
years ago, at the very height of the crisis that 
threatened the good relations of the two coun- 
tries, delegates from the English trades- 
unions came to Paris and entered into a com- 
pact of brotherly friendship with the French 
unions at the Bourse de Travail. And they 
said then a wise and true thing: that we ought 
to build up a reserve of confidence and soli- 
darity between the two nations in peaceful 
years, upon which we could draw during the 
trials and excitements of difficult times. 

“This is what we are doing to-day, gentle- 
men. We are devoting to the cause of peace 
that faculty of foresight which, until to-day, 
man has reserved exclusively for the service 
of war.” 


And he closed his earnest plea for fellow- 
ship and peace between the English and 
French peoples by giving the following ex- 
quisite and suggestive parable: 


“Once upon a time there was an enchanted 
forest. It had been stripped of all verdure, 
it was wild and forbidding. ‘The trees, tossed 
by the bitter winter wind that never ceased, 
struck one another with a sound as of break- 


ing swords. When at last, after a Jong series 
of freezing nights and sunless seemed 
like nights, all living things with the 
first call of spring, the trees afraid of 


the sap that began to move withinthem. And 
the solitary and bitter spirit that had its dwell- 
ing within the hard bark of each of them said 
very low, with a shudder that came up from 
the deepest roots: ‘Have a care! If thou art 
the first to risk yielding to the wooing of the 
new season, if thou art the first to turn thy 
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lance-like buds into blossoms and leaves, 
their delicate raiment will be torn by the 
rough blows of the trees that have been slower 
to put forth leaves and flowers.’ 

“And the proud and melancholy spirit that 
was shut up within the great Druidical oak 
spoke to its tree with peculiar insistence: 
‘And wilt thou, too, seek to join the universal 
love-feast, thou whose noble branches have 
been broken by the storm ?’ 

“Thus, in the enchanted forest, mutual 
distrust drove back the sap and prolonged 
the death-like winter even after the call of 
spring. 

“What happened at last? By what mys- 
terious influence was the grim charm broken ? 
Did some tree find the courage to act alone, 
like those April poplars that break into a 
shower of verdure and give from afar the sig- 
nal for a renewal of all life? Or did a warmer 
and more life-giving beam start the sap mov- 
ing in all the trees at once? For lo! in a 
single day the whole forest burst forth into a 
magnificent flowering of joy and peace. 

“Gentlemen, if you will allow me to fit my 

‘toast to this old allegory, and to give it before 
you and with you in the form of an invocation 
to Nature, I will drink to the sunbeam that 
charmed the whole forest into bloom.” 


Of this great progressive statesman the 
translator of the present work well observes: 


“Jaurés is probably the most conspicuous 
and at the same time the strongest personality 
in French political life at present. He is con- 
tinually before the public; his activity and 
versatility seem unlimited. His personal 
organ, L’Humanité, contains almost daily 
articles signed by him, and represents his 
policy in every department of life: in its ad- 
vanced interpretation of social legislation and 
social conditions in general, in its pacific at- 
titude toward foreign affairs, even in its eriti- 
cism of literature, art, and the stage. Jaurés 
is an intellectual. He graduated at the head 
of his class at the Ecole Normale Supérieure, 
and has been twice Professor of Philosophy 
at Toulouse.” 


Vv. M. JAURES ON THE SOCIALISTS’ AIM. 


The great French Socialist leader is not 
only ly convinced that his political 
philosophy holds the solution for society’s 

at this stage of economic 
evolution, but he is sane in his methods. It 
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is only by reason, only by convincing the 
majority of the people, that Socialists can hope 
to win. His appeal is ever to the brain and 
the heart. He is always the foe of force, the 
champion of peace and victory by education 
and the ballot-box. Of the master-aim of 
Socialism he says: 


“The main idea of Socialism is simple and 
noble. Socialists believe that the present 
form of property-holding divides society into 
two great classes. One of these classes, the 
wage-earning, the proletariat, is obliged to 
pay the other, the capitalist, a sort of tax, in 
order to be able to live at all, and exercise its 
faculties to any degree. Here is a multitude 
of human beings, citizens; they possess noth- 
ing, they can live only by their work. But in 
order to work they need an expensive equip- 
ment which they have not got, and raw mate- 
rials and capital which they have not got. 
Another class owns the means of production, 
the land, the factories, the machines, the raw 
materials, and accumulated capital in the 
form of money. The first class is, then, 
forced to put itself into the hands of the second, 
and naturally this capitalist and possessing 
class, taking advantage of its power, makes 
the working and non-owning class pay a large 
forfeit. It does not rest content after it has 
been reimbursed for the advances it has made 
and has repaired the wear and tear on the 
machinery. It levies in addition every year 
and indefinitely a considerable tax on the 
product of the workman and the farmer in 
the form of rent for farms, ground rent, rent 
of land in the cities, taxes for the payment of 
the public debt, industrial profit, commercial 
profit, and interest on stocks and bonds. 

“Just as the old feudal road was blocked 
and cut up at every step by toll-rights and dues, 
so, for the proletarian, the road of life is cut 
up by the feudal rights imposed upon him by 
capital. He can neither work nor eat, clothe 
nor shelter himself, without paying a sort of 
ransom to the owning and capitalist class. 


“To have responsibility without authority, 
to be punished without having been even con- 
sulted, such is the paradoxical fate of the 
proletariat under the capitalist disorder. 
And if capital were organized, if by means of 
vast trusts it were able to regulate production, 


it would only regulate it for its own profit. 
It would abuse the power gained by union to 
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impose usurious prices on the community of 
buyers, and the working class would escape 
from economic disorder only to fall under the 
yoke of monopoly. 

“All this misery, all this injustice and dis- 
order result from the fact that one class mo- 
nopolizes the means of production and of life, 
and imposes its law on another class and on 
society as a whole, The thing to do, there- 
fore, is to break down this supremacy of one 
class. The oppressed class must be enfran- 
chised, and with it the whole of society. All 
difference of class must be abolished by trans- 
ferring to the whole body of citizens, the or- 
ganized community, the ownership of the 
means of production and of life which to-day, 
in the hands of a single class, is a power of 
exploitation and oppression. The universal 
coéperation of all citizens must be substituted 
for the disorderly and abusive rule of the 
minority. This is the only method by which 
the individual can be enfranchised. And that 
is why the essential aim of Socialism, whether 
Collectivist or Communist, is to transform 
capitalist property into social property. 

“In the present state of humanity, where 
our only organization is on the basis of na- 
tionality, social property will take the form of 
national property. But the action of the 
proletariat will assume more and more an 
international character. The various nations 
that are evolving toward Socialism will regu- 
late their dealings with each other more and 
more according to the principles of justice 
and peace. But for a long time’to come the 
nation as such will furnish the historical set- 
ting of Socialism; it will be the mould in 
which the new justice will be cast. 

“Let no one be astonished that we bring 
forward the idea of a national community now, 
whereas at first we set ourselves to establish 
the liberty of the individual. The nation, 
and the nation alone, can enfranchise all citi- 
zens. Only the nation can furnish the means 
of free development to all. Private associa- 
tions, temporary and limited in character, 
can protect limited groups of individuals only 
for a time. But there is,only one universal 
association that can guarantee the rights of 
all individuals without exception, not only the 
rights of the living, but of those who are yet 
unborn, and who will take their places in the 
generations to come. 


“Tf, then, we invoke the nation, we do so 
in order to insure the rights of the individual 
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in the fullest and most universal sense. Not 
a single human being for a single moment of 
time should be excluded from the sphere of 
rights. Not one should be in danger of be- 
coming the prey or the instrument of another 
individual. Not one should be deprived of 
the sure means of laboring freely without 
servile dependence on any other individual. 


“Social ‘ownership of property is merely 
opportunity of action brought within the 
reach of all.” 


VI. SOCIALISM AND HUMAN ELEVATION 


SEEN BY M. JAURES, 


AS 


Socialism will, according to our author, 
exalt and ennoble humanity. It will level up 
all men and give new meaning and dignity to 


life. 


“The domination of one class,”’ he observes, 
‘is an attempt to degrade humanity. Social- 
ism, which will abolish all primacy of class 
and indeed all class, elevates humanity to its 
highest level. It is therefore a duty for all 
men to be Socialists.” , 


And in discussing “Socialism and Life,” 
he continues: 


. 


“In modern society the word ‘justice’ is 
taking on an ever larger and more definite 
meaning. It has come to signify that in 
every man, in every individual, humanity 
ought to be fully respected and exalted to its 
complete stature. Now true humanity can 
only exist where there is independence, active 
exercise of the will, free and joyous adapta- 
tion of the individual to the whole. 


“Now let this word ‘life’ be boldly expand- 
ed; let its meaning comprise not bare sub- 
sistence only, but all life, all the development 
of human faculties. : 


“Socialism alone can give its true meaning 
to the Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
realize the whole idea of human justice. The 
justice of the revolutionary bourgeoisie has 
freed humanity from many personal fetters: 
but in forcing each new generation to pay a 
tax to the capital accumulated by the genera- 
tions that have preceded it, and in leaving to _ 
the minority the privilege of collecting ‘this 
tax, it has in a sense mortgaged the personality 
of every living human being for the benefit 
of the past and of a single class. 


~~ 
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“We, on the contrary, maintain that human 
activity in all its forms should have free access 
to the means of production and of wealth 
accumulated by humanity, so that humanity 
as a whole may gain freedom as well as riches 
through the efforts of the past. According 
to us, every member of society has henceforth 
a legal right to the means of development that 
society has created. It is not then a human 
being in all his weakness and nakedness, that 
is born into the world, a prey to every form of 
oppression and exploitation. It is a person 
with certain vested rights, who can claim for 
his perfect development the free use of the 
means of labor that have been accumulated 
by human effort. 

“Every human being has the right to his 
full physical and moral growth. He has 
then the right to exact from humanity every- 
thing needed to supplement his own effort. 
He has the right to work, to produce, and to 
create, and no category of mankind should 
be able to exact usury from the fruit of his 
work, and bring it under their yoke. 

“The Declaration of the Rights of Man 
had also been an affirmation of the dignity of 
life, a call to life. The Revolution proclaimed 
the rights of the living man. It did not recog- 
nize the right of a humanity that was past and 
gone to bind the humanity that was present 
and active. It did not recognize in the past 
services of kings and nobles the right to bear 
heavily on the present living humanity, de- 
priving it of its fullest freedom of action. On 
the contrary, the living humanity seized hold 
of and appropriated to its own use all that 
was vital and strong in the legacy of the past. 

“The unity of France, which had been the 
work of royalty, became the decisive instru- 
ment of revolution against royalty itself. In 
the same way the great forces of production 
amassed by the bourgeoisie will become the 
decisive instrument of human liberation from 
the power of privileged capital. 

“Life does not destroy the past, it subdues 
it to its own ends. The Revolution is not a 
rupture, it is a conquest. And when the 
proletariat has conquered, and Communism 
has been instituted, all the stored-up human 
effort of centuries will become a sort of sup- 
plementary nature, rich and beneficent, which 
will welcome all human beings from the hour 
of their birth, and assure to them their full 
and perfect development. 
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“Thus Socialism arose from the French 
Revolution under the combined action of two 
forces, the force of the idea of right, and the 
force of the new-born activity of the proletariat. 
It is therefore no longer a Utopian abstraction. 
It gushes forth from the most turbulent and 
effervescent of the hot springs of modern life. 


“No, Socialism is not an academic and 
Utopian conception, it is ripening and devel- 
oping in closest touch with reality. It is a 
great vital force, mingled with all phases of 
life, and will soon be able to take command 
of the life of society. .To the incomplete ap- 
plication of justice and human rights made by 
the democratic bourgeois Revolution, it has 
opposed a full and decisive interpretation of 
the Rights of Man. To the incomplete, nar- 
row, and chaotic organization of wealth at- 
tempted by capital, it has opposed a magnifi- 
cent conception of harmonized wealth, where 
the effort of each would be supplemented by 
the codrdinated effort of all. 

“Now at the same time that the real sub- 
stantial forces back of Socialism are growing 
and developing, the technical means of turn- 
ing Socialism from a theory to a practical fact 
are also defining themselves. If we look at 
the national organization we see that it is 
constantly becoming more unified, more 
clearly sovereign, and that it has been forced 
to take on more and more economic functions, 
which we must hail as a sort of rude prelude 
to the social property of the future. In the 
great urban and industrial centers we see that 
the question of hygiene, housing, lighting, 
education, and food are bringing the democ- 
racy into ever closer touch with the whole 
problem of property and into the administra- 
tion of that part of property which is already 
collective. Most important again is the grow- 
ing codperative movement, including as it 
does cdiéperatives for both production and 
distribution. And finally, we have the labor 
and professional organizations, that are grow- 
ing, changing, and becoming more complica- 
ted and elastic all the time: trade-unions, 
federations of unions, central trade committees 
federations of trade, and federations of labor. 


“There is then a practical technical prepa- 
ration for Socialism just as there is an inte]- 
lectual and social preparation. There are 
children who, carried away by the magnitude 
of the work already accomplished, think that 
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all that is now necessary is a decree, a Fiat 
lux, of the proletariat to make the Socialist 
world rise up forthwith. But on the other 
hand they are senseless who do not see the 
irresistible power of evolution which con- 
demns the unjust ascendency of the middle 
class and the whole class system to extinction.” 


Space prevents our even briefly noticing 
many very important chapters. Among these 
we regret having to pass over the masterly 
discussion of private property and also the 
chapter termed “Rough Outlines.” 

On no point is M. Jaurés more outspoken 
than in his insistence that advance lies only 
through education that shall win over the 
majority. 


“Tt is not by any sudden explosion that 
democracy takes possession of States, and 
Socialism takes possession of the democracy. 
The laws by which, from 1860 to 1885, Eng- 
land has obtained an almost universal suffrage 
are as far-reaching in their effect as revolu- 
tions, and yet no one except persons of a cer- 
tain learning knows the exact date at which 
they were passed. It is like the silent bud- 
ding of the trees in spring. The new réle of 
the working class and the peasantry in the 
national and governmental life of Italy is also 
the peaceful equivalent of a revolution; it is 
another risorgimento. And the same is true 
of the many-sided growth of the French prole- 
tariat. Tsarism can harass and weaken all 
these movements. It can envelop govern- 
ments by its diplomacy at once subtle and 
weighty, but it cannot check the irresistible 
tendency of nations toward complete democ- 
racy, and the irresistible growth of the work- 
ing class within the democracies. 


“To-day, as much as fifty years ago, we 
must guard against the revolutionary, phrase 
and set ourselves to understand the deeper 
meaning of revolutionary evolution in the new 


” 


era. 


And again he insists that: 


““Those great social changes that are called 
revolutions cannot, or rather can no longer, 
be accomplished by a minority. A revolu- 
tionary minority, no matter how intelligent 
and energetic, is not enough, in modern so- 
cieties at least, to bring about a revolution. 
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The coéperation and adhesion of a majority, 
and an immense majority, is needed. 


“The Socialist Revolution will not be ac- 
complished by the action—the sudden sur- 
prise stroke—of a bold minority, but by the 
definite and harmonious will of the immense 
majority of the citizens. Whoever depends 
on a fortunate turn of events or the chances 
and hazards of physical force to bring about 
the Revolution, and resigns the method of 
winning over the immense majority of the 
citizens to our ideas, will resign at the same 
time any possibility of transforming the social 
order.” 


M. Jaurés believes that the philosophy of 
Socialism, when once clearly presented, will 
appeal irresistibly to the brain, the conscience 
and the heart of the vast majority, overcom- 
ing prejudices born of misunderstanding and 
of systematic misrepresentation, and resulting 
ultimately in a higher form of civic organism 
that shall emancipate all classes and give to 
every son of earth an opportunity to develop 
the best that is within him. 

He is too much a believer in the fundamental 
principles of democracy to want any triumph 
for his cause that is not backed up by the wish 
of the majority of his countrymen, and he is 
too sane and practical a statesman to believe 
that Socialism can be successful until the ma- 
jority has become convinced that it is just, 
wise and right. 


“Not to contract, but to expand,” says 
Liebknecht, “ought to be our motto,—the 
circle of Socialism should widen more and 
more until we have converted most of our 
adversaries to being friends, or at least dis- 
armed their opposition. 

“And the indifferent mass, that in peaceful 
days has no weight in the political balance, 
but becomes the decisive force in times of 
agitation, ought to be so fully enlightened as 
to the aims and the essential ideas of our Party, 
that it will cease to fear us and can be no longer 
used &s a weapon against us.” 


These extracts will be sufficient to indicate 
the aim, thought and method of the greatest 
living French Socialist, and we trust the quo- 
tations will sufficiently interest the general 
reader in the work to lead him to carefully 
peruse it; for though many may not agree with 
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the Socialist philosophy, or may hold that it 
will come only after a succession of victories 
in which the people will take over all public 
monopolies, and also perfect the method and 
machinery for the perpetuation of a purely 


BOOKS OF 


The Royal Institute of Painters in Water Col- 
ors. Special Number of The International 
Studio. Edited by Charles Holme. [l- 
lustrated by Forty Full-page Reproductions 
in Colors of Famous Paintings by Members 
of the Institute. Price, paper, $2.50 net; 
cloth, $3.50 net. New York: John Lane 
Company. 


} Wee of art will find this sumptuous 

work on The Royal Institute of Paint- 
ers in Water Colors one of the most attractive 
of recent years. It is a work that cannot fail 
to appeal to all lovers of the beautiful, and 
especially will it be valued by friends of art 
who wish to see the art interests, culture and 
development of the New World wisely fos- 
tered. 

It is not surprising that in the past our peo- 
ple have been too much concerned with the 
more utilitarian phases of life to devote the 
time or attention that should be given by a 
people to the promotion of the critical art 
spirit that is necessary to the creation of a 
great national art. In the early days we, as 
a nation, had our virgin land to subdue and 
our vast expanses to crudely develop and 
bring into close communication. It was ab- 
solutely necessary that the material wants be 
first provided for. Then in the very midst 
of our great utilitarian development came the 
terrible Civil war that for a time paralyzed 
and exhausted our national resources and laid 
waste a large proportion of our fair land. 
Moreover, the riveting of the eyes of the peo- 
ple on material acquisition and things utili- 
tarian in character, which was necessary dur- 
ing the early stages of our history, later be- 
came a master or dominating ideal in business 
life. Thus the advance in art, music and 
literature has been even slower than the ex- 
igencies of the case demanded. 

* Books intended for review in THz AREN« should be 


addressed to B. O. Flower, Editorial Department, Tux 
ARENA, Boston, 
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democratic government, no one can fail to be 
benefited by this clear, luminous and thought- 
ful outline of the great social system which 
to-day claims millions of intelligent advocates 
in the great civilized nations of the world. 


THE DAY.* 


At length, however, we find a general awak- 
ening on the part of the more thoughtful, im- 
aginative and idealistic of our people to the 
need and value of developing in a large and 
true way the art impulses of the New World. 
The crude popular taste is slowly becoming 
educated to discern what is fine and true in 
art, and such volumes as this work will assist 
in this vital education. Indeed, it is a work 
that should be found in all homes, as well as 
in libraries, in order that the fine reproductions 
of really excellent water-color paintings may 
assist in developing the art taste of the young 
while stimulating a love for the beautiful in 
youth during the plastic period of life. 

The work contains, in addition to a brief 
but luminous history of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water Colors, an informing 
chapter on the membership of the Institute 
and forty magnificent color-plates carrying 
admirable reproductions of notable paintings 
that have helped to make the Institute ex- 
hibitions famous. The pictures constitute 
in themselves a fine art portfolio worthy of 
any home of culture and refinement. 


Triumphs of American Diplomacy. By Ed- 
win Maxey, M.Dip., D.C.L., LL.D. Cloth. 
Pp. 120. New York: Brentano’s. 


Tue reapers of THe ARENA need no in- 
troduction to Professsor Maxey, as for years he 
has been a valued contributor to this review, 
and as such is known to be a writer whose 
pleasing style is only equaled by his intel- 
lectual grasp of the subject in hand. 

In the present volume we have a timely 
work of marked interest and value, as in it 
the author considers ten great diplomatic 
passages in our history which he considers to 
be of special interest and importance—moun- 
tain-peaks, so to speak, in our diplomatic 
annals. Here we find discussed with clearness 
and in a fascinating manner “Franklin’s 
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Conquest of France,” “The Treaty of 1783,” 
“The Purchase of Louisiana,” “The Settle- 
ment of the Northeast and Northwest Bound- 
ary Dispute,” “The Opening of Japan,” “The 
Expulsion of the French from Mexico,” “ Mas- 
terly Strokes in Our Hawaiian Policy,” “The 
Treaty of Washington,” “Diplomatic Rela- 
tions With and Concerning China,” and “Our 
Diplomatic Policy in Relation to the Republic 
of Panama.” 

All of these subjects, it is needless to say, are 
chapters in our national history which should 
be familiar to all Americans. Yet, in the rush 
of present-day events and the multitudinous 
cares of life we are liable to forget them. Dr. 
Maxey has presented each subject so lucidly 
and entertainingly that they will henceforth 
become part of the intellectual possession of all 
readers. Though, for the most part, our 
author is very convincing, there are moments 
when, it seems to us, his partiality for our 
country and his great regard for certain 
American diplomatic leaders obscures his 
usually clear mental vision. This, in our 
judgment, is most apparent in his attempted 
justification of our course in relation to the 
Panama controversy. When reading this 
chapter, we could not fail to feel that some 
special pleading was being unconsciously in- 
dulged in and that if conditions were reversed 
—if, for example, our author had been as 
enthusiastic a Colombian as he is a champion 
of the United States—he would have found 
our contention quite as untenable as he now 
finds it justifiable; but, with this exception 
the volume is admirable and a valuable con- 
tribution to our all too scant literature of 
diplomacy. 


Primary Facts in Religious Thought. By 
Alfred Wesley Wishart. Cloth. Pp. 122. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 


Tuis 1s a carefully written little volume 
containing seven chapters in which the author 
considers “What is Religion?” “Religion 
and Theology,” “Religion and Morals,” “ Re- 
ligion and the Church,” “Religion and Social 
Progress,” “Religion and Christ,” and “Re- 
ligion and the Bible.” Dr. Wishart is a care- 
ful reasoner and the volume, on the whole, is 
an admirable work of the kind. As is so fre- 
quently the case in didactic theological works, 
however, the author, it seem to us, sometimes 
presumes too much, and therefore his prem- 
ises are open to criticism. Moreover, we 
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doubt if such works as the present volume 
will exert much influence either on the mind 
of the masses or upon the thoughtful reform- 
ers who at the present time do not find in the 
church the inspiration to social righteousness, 
justice and moral advance that our author 
seems to think it possesses. 

It seems to us that the world to-day demands 
from religious leaders the bold, fearless and 
aggressive morality, justice and humanitarian- 
ism that was displayed in so marked a way 
by Jesus when he arraigned the evil-doers of 
the Congregation or the Conventional Church 
of his time rather than didactic arguments on 
religion or defences of the church. We do 
not believe that the more thoughtful among 
reformers, or yet the great masses of the un- 
churched, can be influenced by such works as 
the present volume, for they do not meet the 
crying need of the hour. When the church 
and her leaders, from a thousand pulpits, and 
in one accord, display the superb courage 
and moral enthusiasm evidenced so strikingly 
by the infant primitive church,—by Luther, 
Zwingli and Melancthon, when they assailed 
the corrupt and criminal practices of the am- 
bitious and over-rich church of their time 
and by the aggressive morality and spiritual 
enthusiasm which made the work of Wesley 
and Whitefield revolutionary in character,— 
then will the church find no lack of aid and 
support from great moral leaders who are to- 
day outside of her fold, nor will her pews be 
empty, for the poor will, as has ever been the 
case when the gospels of justice, righteousness 
and equity have been preached, gladly flock 
to hear the glad tidings from the fearless 
prophets of a living church and a living God. 
Our author, we think, in his defence of the 
church places far too high an estimation on 
the religious vitality and moral virility of the 
church at the present time. True, he says: 


“We have no apology to offer for the mis- 
takes of religious bodies. Dissensions, cruel- 
ty, and persecution have marked the history 
of the church. Creeds have tyrannized over 
life, and orthodoxy has been preferred to 
loving-kindness. The church has been re- 
garded as an end in itself, instead of a means 
to promote righteousness and brotherhood. 
The church has hidden Christ as well as re- 
vealed him.” 


But, in spite of this reservation, Dr. Wishart 
assumes that the church “rightly viewed” is 
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“a training-school for righteousness.” He 
holds that “the modern churches do promote 
the general welfare” and that “the masses 
need the churches.” Therefore, he criticizes 
the attitude of indifference assumed by some 
moral men to these institutions so essential 
to religion. “Is it right,” he exclaims, “to 
withhold the helping hand from struggling 
fellow-men?” Now, it is unquestionably 
true that at times in history the church has 
been a great aggressive moral factor and has 
leavened society with righteousness as has no 
other influence present in the social organism, 
and at all times there have been many good 
works promoted by the church, many noble 
apostles of righteousness in her ministry and 
a vast multitude of the highest and finest 
natures within her commonwealths; yet, it is 
also true that whenever the church has become 
rich and powerful, and whenever she has 
sought to ally herself with political powers or 
to court the favor of the rich, she has, as a 
body, retarded rather than furthered the cause 
of social justice, human rights and civic moral- 
ity. The church in the days of Jesus furnishes 
an admirable case in point. And it was 


against this organization and its pillars that 


Jesus hurled his most scathing condemnation. 
When he drove the gamblers from the temple, 
he offended the Church and placed himself 
in the eyes of the great leaders of the religious 
organization in a position similar to that later 
occupied by William Lloyd Garrison when 
the Orthodox pulpits of Boston, and the coun- 
try generally, denounced him and his crusade 
for the abolition of human slavery, and when 
religious leaders charged him with being an 
infidel. 

Dr. Wishart is too much an historian not 
to know that'the church at the time of the 
great Protestant reformation was a hindrance 
rather than a help to the cause of morality, 
justice and human advancement. He also 
will not, we think, question the fact that the 
Church of England had ceased to be a moral 
leader or a bulwark for justice and the up- 
liftment of the masses when Wyclif and the 
Wesleys electrified the nation and aroused 
the moral and social consciousness of England. 
And no one knows better than our author 
how it was in the early days of the Anti-Slavery 
struggle in this country. The great orthodox 
communions, North as well as South, were 
almost a unit in the early stages of the con- 
flict in opposition to William Lloyd Garrison 
and the small band of aggressive apostles of 
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social justice. Indeed, it was not until these 
prophets of God, standing without the ortho- 
dox fellowships compelled the church, as a 
body, to take cognizance of the cause, that 
the ministry began to take a stand in any con- 
siderable number in behalf of the emancipa- 
tion of the black man. 

So to-day, it is idle to claim that the church, 
which not only refuses to withdraw her fel- 
lowship from known law-violators and those 
who have acquired millions upon millions of 
dollars by indirection, but which reaches out 
greedy hands for the tainted gold of these 
same rich lawbreakers, can be an aggressive, 
social and moral leader in the great battle 
now being waged against the systematic law- 
breakers—the criminal rich whose vast for- 
tunes have been largely acquired by defiance 
of the laws of the land and by various indirect 
methods which have violated universally- 
recognized moral law, among which the cor- 
rupting of government in its various ramifi- 
cations, to the end that the patent interests of 
society have been steadily sacrificed to the 
monetary interests of the privileged few, is 
one of the most apparent of these moral crimes. 

The masses are always ready to hear a 
gospel of love, social righteousness and justice 
when the church and her ministry are aggres- 
sively just and righteous—when they are as 
quick to condemn lawlessness, criminality 
and injustice in the rich church-member as 
in the poor man. When the ministry has the 
courage of Nathan before David and of Jesus 
before the opulent church of his day, the poor 
will ever hear them gladly, and the secret of 
the empty pews, the indifference of the masses 
and the aloofness of many reformers lies just 
here. The church to-day cares more for 
Rockefeller’s millions than for furthering the 
cause of social righteousness by imitating the 
great founder of Christianity when he de- 
nounced the rich Pharisee who ostentatiously 
gave alms and made long prayers while rob- 
bing the widow and the fatherless. 

We venture the opinion that if Dr. Wishart 
had added a chapter to his work, unmasking 
the injustice and lawlessness of the great 
trusts and corporations and confining him- 
self merely to the evidence established by 
legislative and special committees of investiga- 
tion; if he had cited special cases and denounc- 
ed the evils which have been time and again 
uncovered, and if he had followed this ex- 
posure by applying Jesus’ own words adapted 
to the present cases, he would not have found 
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a publisher in the Chicago University Press. 
Certainly the work would not have been ac- 
ceptable if he had been as frank and outspoken 
in his arraignment of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany as was the Rev. George Frederick Pente- 
cost in his three discourses, delivered in the 
Madison Avenue Baptist Church of New 
York, against the acceptance by the church 
of the tainted money of Mr. Rockefeller. 
These discourses, it will be remembered, 
though unanswerable in the facts and charges 
presented, and in perfect alignment with the 
aggressive morality of Jesus and the apostles, 
were so offensive to the rich congregation 
that, after their delivery, the fearless clergy- 
man was no longer acceptable to the Mammon 
worshiping church. 

No, we do not think that argumentative 
discussions like those in the present volume, 
though they be scholarly and as well-written 
as possible under the circumstances, will in- 
fluence the reformers out of the church or the 
great masses of people who are no longer at- 
tracted to the church, because we believe the 
trouble lies in the church and her ministry 
rather than in the reformers and the people. 





The Double Doctrine of the Church of Rome. 
By Baroness Von Zedtwitz. Cloth. Pp. 
63. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 


WE HAVE recently received for review a 
small volume, which, both on account of the 
position which until recently was occupied by 
the author in the church she now arraigns, 
and also because of the grave character of the 
charges made, will doubtless occasion wide 
notice and awaken much discussion. 

The author, the Baroness Von Zedtwitz, 
formerly Miss Lena Caldwell, is one of two 
sisters who have been among the most fore- 
most women in the Catholic church of the 
New World. Their contributions, lavishly 
bestowed upon the Catholic University at 
Washington, won for them special favor 
from Rome, and they were taken into the inner 
circle, as it were, by representatives of the 
Vatican and leading church prelates who re- 
garded them as such enthusiasts that it was 
entirely safe to confide to them the secret 
doctrine or the moral opportunism of the po- 
litico-religious hierarchy. Their princely do- 
nations appear to have secured for them a 
degree of favor and attention rarely accorded 
lay members by the church dignataries at 
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Rome, and here it was that they came face to 
face with teachings and practices that dis- 
illusioned them so completely that they both 
have left the Roman fellowship, and now one 
of them, the Baroness Von Zedtwitz, states 
the reasons that forced her to renounce the 


church in which she had been reared. 


“In childhood and early girlhood, without 
palliating the unchristian conduct of almost 
all the prelates with whom I came in contact, 
I never ceased to hope and believe that when 
womanhood had ripened my judgment, the 
apparent inconsistencies would be fully ex- 
plained and the truth become evident to me. 
To this period of enlightenment I confidently 
looked forward. . . . 

“But Church politics had other uses for my 
codperation than in the futile searching for 
Christ’s divine spirit within its body, and I 
was led imperceptibly to a deeper and truer 
knowledge of the essence of that Church 
which I had always believed ‘Holy.’ The 
loyal Roman Catholic had active work to ac- 
complish on earth—viz., the propagating of 
Church influence—not simply practicing the 
supposed teaching. . . . 

“What then was to become of the moral 
code, if ecclesiastical and moral duty clashed ? 
The first is law, the second habit, was the re- 
ply. The moral habit is helpful doubtless to 
primitive simple folk, but it is dead and life- 
less in itself, and often crushes the spirit. No 
great work was ever done by narrow moral- 
ists; for with that rule of life, we neither grow 
nor accomplish.” 


The author claims that her search for truth 
at the fountain-head of the church brought 
about the astounding revelation that the 
Church she loved and had throughout life 
revered, had a double set of morals—one for 
the world—a simple-minded little questioning 
multitude, the other for the militant and ag- 
gressive servants of the Church, the most 
prominent class of which are the Jesuits. She 
thus speaks of her quest for the truth: 


“The separation of morals from religion 
seemed to me such a highly important indica- 
tion in reaching the enlightenment I so much 
desired, that I followed it persistently and un- 
remittingly, and it became therefore inevitable 
that I found myself at last an admitted mem- 
ber in Church politics, and at the source and 
heart of Esoteric Catholicism. God’s glory 
and Christ’s teachings were then but the arm- 
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our and shield to hide the real pretensions 
of the Vatican; and the Papacy, with all its 
promises, implies and tolerates, is the rally- 
ing word with which the faint-hearted Roman- 
ist is won back to service. 

“‘But Romanism to be understood, must be 
traced to its source, and it is to the College 
of Cardinals in Rome, and the ‘Propaganda,’ 
one must look for the true confirmation of its 
spirit. As the system is found there, so it is 
in its real essence and nature, or else the name 
Roman Catholicism has no meaning. It is a 
known fact that after Luther had been to 
Rome, he ceased to believe in the religion he 
had never before truly hnown: and to-day it 
is generally admitted that an ecclesiastical 
student when he leaves Rome carries away 
with him little else than the Papal banner, 
and has laid his primitive moral code at the 
feet of the infallible successor of St. Peter.” 


In speaking of the two-fold system of morals, 
or the double code, Baroness Von Zedtwitz 


says: 


““With the exoteric doctrines it finds means 
to defend itself against attack, and retreats 
always behind the bulwarks of Christian 
ethics. It proclaims charity, sincerity, jus- 
tice, altruism, professes from the pulpits the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, and thus deludes its 
adversaries, who fall back disheartened, and 
abandon a systematic attack. 

““Members of the Roman communion who 
are the cause of recurring scandals are de- 
clared lamentable exceptions to the universal 
virtuous living of the priesthood; they are 
acknowledged as the stray sheep, whom the 
ever loving ‘Mother Church’ would fain re- 
cover. 

“The curious searcher, however, who is 
desirous of reconciling the history of the Rom- 
an Church with its avowed doctrine, cannot 
be satisfied with such inconsistency, and it 
must, in time, become clear to him that only 
through the existence of an esoteric doctrine 
can such grave discrepancies be explained. 


“Jesuitism is but esoteric Catholicism 
made tangible. It is the heart and spirit of 
the whole system; and whether or not there 
have been Popes and prelates who are covertly 
hostile to its necessary hegemony, they are 
aware that if Catholicism and papacy are to 
last, Jesuitism is absolutely indispensable for 
their justification; were it otherwise Rome, 
following the course she has always pursued 
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in denouncing unsound doctrines of a theo- 
logical nature, would have been forced to call 
upon the Jesuits in Vatican Council to disown 
and repudiate the unsound moral teachings 
of a whole host of Jesuit authors; or failing 
to obey this order banish the Jesuits from the 
Church. Rome has never attempted either. 
The Jesuits are the bold cynics who meet with 
a sneer the faltering Christian doubtful of his 
power to reach salvation; they are the mock- 
ers of those seeking more light on intellectual 
doubts; they, the modern Pyrrhonists, em- 
boldened by their Greek prototype, reply now, 
to the seeker of truth, as Pilate once replied 
to Christ: ‘What is Truth ?’ 

“The standard of veracity in the church 
of Rome differs seriously from that used by 
moralists in general. The principal and 
most influential guide upon questions of mor- 
als, in the Roman Catholic Church, is always 
Alphonsus de Liguori. . . . Here is what he 
lays down on the subject of speaking the truth: 
‘Every kind of equivocation or quibbling 
which just comes short of direct lying, but is 
intended to deceive the hearer, and does in 
fact deceive him, is always lawful for “a just 


cause. 


The author dwells at length on what she 
regards as serious hindrances to the true un- 
foldment and norma! growth of the individual 
and social organism by the selfish purposes 
of the Church which she has renounced. On 
this point she observes: 


“Roman Catholicism, since it has outlived 
the environment to which it is adapted, has 
lost that vital spark which is essential to all 
true religion. . . . Its power represented by 
the Papacy is the product of medievalism; 
and it grew and strengthened under the in- 
fluence of a type of mind which is contrary 
to the spirit of enlightenment and the thirst 
for knowledge characteristic of modern times. 
As men’s minds have enlarged and widened 
in their effort to better grasp the truth of sci- 
entific discovery, Romanism with its unyield- 
ing iron-cast is the powerful brake within the 
state, holding men back from knowledge, 
and compressing their intellects to the mould 
which was once made for all Christianity. 
It no longer codperates with the State or sat- 
isfies any of its needs. On the contrary, it 
has established within its limits a hostile 
camp, and opposes to it an unlawful suprem- 
acy. This is instanced in the torn and dis- 
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rupted state of France at present, the result of 
her desperate effort to rescue the State and 
save her future; and, again, in the persistent 
resistance of the ‘Centre Party’ in the German 
Reichstag to vote for any measure of a patri- 
otic import, except in consideration of an ad- 
equate advantage for the Church of Rome. 
It refuses to fall into the line of modern thought 
and enterprise, and sullenly challenges any 
effort in that direction. 

“Disaffection is already found even amongst 
the members of the hierarchy; men of learn- 
ing, some of them sincere, zealous, earnest in 
the cause of humanity, are awakening from 
their delusions.” 


Pioneers of Progress. By T. A. Bland, M.D. 
Cloth. Pp. 254. Price, $1.25. Chicago: 
T. A. Bland & Company, 231 Hoyne avenue. 


Tus volume contains sketches or pen- 
pictures of thirty-two eminent persons whom 
Dr. Bland has personally known and each 
of whom has represented in a large way some 
distinct advance step or has been a positive 
factor in the great forward movements of 
nineteenth-century civilization. Here we have 
among other sketches, pen-pictures of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Ralph Waldo Emerson, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Gerald 
Massey, Lucretia Mott, Julia Ward Howe, 
Lydia Maria Child, Horace Greely, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Bishop Matthew Simpson, 
Lew Wallace, General Grant, General Butler, 
John Clark Ridpath, Susan B. Anthony, 
Henry George, Francis A. Walker, Robert G. 
Ingersoll, John Boyle O'Reilly, Alfred Russel 
Wallace, Peter Cooper, and Professor Richard 
T. Ely. 

The sketches are brief and are rather of the 
nature of prose etchings than biographies. 
They abound in interesting anecdotes, usually 
introduced for the purpose of illuminating 
the characteristics of the subject in hand and 
always appropriate. The work is written in 
a simple, pleasing conversational style. The 
rich fund of stories and illustrative anecdotes 
gives peculiar interest to the pages—so much 
so that we doubt if one reader in a score who 
commences one of the sketches will lay the 
work down until he has finished it, and this 
is sometihng that can be said of few similar 
works. 

There are some slips in the volume that in- 
dicate hasty proof-reading, but otherwise the 
work is well gotten up and is a book that 
should be widely circulated. It is a volume 
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for fathers to place in the hands of their chil- 
dren, especially in a time like the present, 
when commercial ideals are so largely domi- 
nating the youthful imagination and little at- 
tention is being given to that moral idealism 
that marks the lives of the great men here 
described and which alone is the very soul of 
progress and civilization. 

In order to give our readers an idea of Dr. 
Bland’s style and his method of treating his 
subjects, we quote a few paragraphs from his 
sketch of Lincoln: 


“I stood for four hours listening with deep 
interest to a debate between Abraham Lin- 
coln and Stephen A. Douglas, at Charleston, 
Illinois, in 1858. Those men were pitted 
against each other by their respective parties, 
Republican and Democratic, as champions 
of free soil and squatter sovereignty. That 
debate and six others held by those mental 
giants, was the prelude to the memorable 
campaign of 1860. In that opening skirmish 
Lincoln won his spurs and achieved a fame 
that eclipsed the prestige of the veteran leaders 
of the young anti-slavery party, which had 
been born in 1856. The prize nominally at 
stake was a seat in the United States Senate, 
which Douglas then occupied and which Lin- 
coln was supposed to covet. If he had any 
higher ambition Lincoln kept it concealed. 
Some men afterward thought they discovered 
in the following incident a still loftier ambition 
in Lincoln. The Republican leaders, Joseph 
Medill, Leonard Swett, Richard Oglesby 
and others were in consultation with Lincoln 
on the political programme of the proposed 
debates. After his admirers had substantially 
agreed upon a policy to be pursued, Lincoln 
threw them into a panic by saying: 

“*Your proposed plan is too mild to suit 
me. I shall press the squatter sovereignty 
issue and compel Douglas to defend his hybrid 
child or disown and abandon it.’ 

*** Abe, if you do that Douglas will beat you 
for the United States Senate,’ said Medill, 
and Lincoln replied: 

“*T know that, Joe, as well as you do, but 
it will make it impossible for him to be Presi- 
dent of the United States.’ 

“*But, Abe,’ replied his friendly adviser, 
‘you are not a candidate for President, but for 
the Senate.’ 

“**T understand your position and appreciate 
your view of things,’ replied Lincoln, ‘but I 
am after bigger game.’ 

“The sequel proved that both Medill and 
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Lincoln were right from their standpoints. It 
is highly improbable that Lincoln thought of 
himself as a possible candidate for President 
in 1860. His purpose, it is generally believed, 
was to sacrifice his possibility of a seat in the 
Senate upon his belief that to elect Douglas 
President would be to imperil the cause of 
liberty. In his reply to Douglas at Charleston 
he said: 

““*My friend, Judge Douglas, has decidedly 
the advantage of me; he is an avowed candi- 
date for President; in his rotund and smiling 
face the politicians see possible cabinet posi- 
tions, foreign appointments, postoffices, etc., 
etc., while in my homely old phiz they see no 
such possibilities.’ 

“The manner of saying this, a manner pe- 
culiarly Lincolnish, gave it a pith and pungency 
I have never found in the speech of any other 
man. His arguments were strong, but their 
strength was not all in the logic, though he 
was a powerful logician. There was a quiet 
and peculiar humor in his illustrations and 
his manner of speech such as I have never 
observed in that of any other orator. To il- 
lustrate as best I may, I quote: ‘The judge’s 
argument is about as thin as homeopathic 
soup, made from the shadow of a pigeon that 
had starved to death.’ 

“Only those who heard Lincoln utter this 
can fully appreciate its force. The shout that 
went up from the listening thousands made 
the leaves of the trees tremble like the foliage 
of the aspen. 

“On one occasion a soldier had been sen- 
tenced to be shot for the crime of cowardice 
shown on the field of battle. His mother ap- 
pealed to the President for a pardon. The 
appeal touched the great sympathetic heart 
of Lincoln and he resolved to pardon that 
soldier. But official courtesy required that 
he refer the case to the Secretary of War. He 
gave the mother a letter to Secretary Stanton, 
in which he recommended favorable considera- 
tion of the case. The great war secretary 
read the President’s letter and without a word 
he drew a line across it with a pen dipped in 
red ink and handed it back to the sorrow- 
stricken mother, who carried it to the Presi- 
dent, with conflicting emotions of hope and 
fear. She did not understand the meaning 
of the red cross, till Lincoln told her that it 
meant that the secretary had refused to rec- 
ommend a pardon. ‘You see, madam, that 
I have very little influence with this adminis- 
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tration, but,’ he added, ‘in this case I shall 
act on my own judgment and pardon your 
son without the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of War. The poor boy probably has 
a brave and patriotic heart and head, but a 
pair of cowardly legs which ran away with 
him.” 

“The mother was so grateful for the pardon 
of her son that she could readily forgive the 
President’s humorous reason for granting it.” 


One of the most charming characteristics 
of this work is the breadth, tolerance and 
hospitality of spirit evinced by the author. 
Many reformers who, like Dr. Bland, have 
battled for a life-time against soulless commer- 
cialism and slothful conventionalism, become 
narrow-visioned and acrimonious; their views 
grow limited and they are quite intolerant of 
men whose ideals are radically different from 
their own. Eepecially is this true when it 
comes to the domain of religion. Not so 
with our autthor, who is nothing if not broad 
and tolerant. Thus, for example, we find 
him giving fine and discriminating pen-pic- 
tures of men whose religious views represent 
extremes of thought. Here are Bishop Simp- 
son, the Methodist; John Boyle O'Reilly, 
the Catholic; Robert G. Ingersoll and John 
Clark Ridpath, the Agnostics; Alfred Russel 
Wallace and Gerald Massey, the Spiritualists; 
Henry Ward Beecher, the Congregationalist; 
Lew Wallace, the Presbyterian, and Dr. H. 
W. Thomas, the Liberal, all presented in a 
discriminating yet appreciative manner. 

Dr. Bland has himself been a pioneer of 
progress in the truest sense of the term, and 
his hosts of friends will thank Dr. H. W. 
Thomas. for his discerning tribute to the au- 
thor’s life and work, which constitutes the 
introduction to the volume. In it the eminent 
divine says; 

“In this world-process of larger and better 
becoming, there have been in all the long years 
the ‘Pioneers of Progress.’ Despotisms in 
government and religion, aristocracies of 
learning, wealth and the self-enforced author- 
ity of kings and ecclesiastics, have sought to 
enslave the millions. Even in Athens Socrates 
had to drink the poison; and two thousand 
years later Bruno was burned at the stake in 
Rome. The blood of martyrs has marked 
the slow, hard way of religious liberty through 
the long centuries; and countless millions 
have died in the battles of contending despots. 

“But Galileo came with his telescope; the 
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old astronomy gave place to the new; the Ref- 
ormation lifted up the rights of reason and 
conscience in religion; the infallibility of the 
Pope has been declared; but the temporal 
sovereignty is forever gone. Under Louis 
XIV. the authority of the church was supreme; 
and it owned one-third the wealth of France. 
The revolution wrought the secularization of 
the social order; and now that brilliant nation 
is a Republic; civil authority is supreme. 

“With the ever changing order of progres- 
sive becoming is the vast commercialism of 
these great years, made possible by the mighty 
forces of machinery. With this have come 
the possibilities and dangers of new forms of 
the abuses of wealth and power. The trusts 
and the fabulous fortunes of the few are a 
growing menace to the rights and the liberties 
of the many. The old slavery of the colored 
race came to an end with the War of the Re- 
bellion; a new form of white slavery is arising 
in the oppressive power of a moneyed aristoc- 
racy, that not only seeks to control labor and 
commerce, but to corrupt legislatures and 
courts of justice. 

“The work of the ‘Pioneers of Progress’ is 
never done; some of the old questions of dis- 
pute may be settled, but with new conditions 
others arise. There are always the two 
parties—the Conservatives and the Radicals, 
the one balancing the other. Man is self- 
transcending; the limits of the subconscious 
and the superconscious powers of his own 
being have not yet been reached. Prof. James 
of Harvard says psychology is now only where 
science was before Galileo and Bacon. So- 
ciology has just come into the foreground; 
the problems of wealth and poverty, of war 
and peace, and the equalities of justice are 
coming into the great world-court of the higher 
humanity. In the larger light of the universal, 
religion will be less a matter of intellectual 
differences and disputations, and more and 
more a glad trust and hope in the Infinite 
Goodness and a life of love to man and God. 
And, meantime, the work of discovery and 
invention will go forward in the world of ma- 
terial forces, and may far transcend the won- 
ders of the present. The rays of the Sun may 
soon turn all the wheels of labor and commerce 
and light and warm the homes of the world.” 


Dr. Bland came of North Carolina Quaker 
stock. He was born in Indiana in 1830. He 
attended school till he reached the age of fif- 
teen, after which he was compelled to assist 
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the family in their labors, but the taste for 
learning which he had acquired at school so 
whetted the boy’s appetite that with his moth- 
er’s aid he persistently pursued special studies 
and courses of general reading, so that by the 
time he reached maturity he was a man of 
far broader education than most of those with 
whom he was associated. 

His married life has been peculiarly happy. 
Of it Dr. Bland. himself observes: 


“At the age of twenty-two I married a girl 
of eighteen, Miss Mary C. Davis, a native of 
Virginia. In 1902 we celebrated our Golden 
Wedding. As wife, comrade, and co-worker 
she has been my faithful companion for more 
than fifty years. To her wise suggestions 
and kindly criticisms in the many fields of 
labor, I am indebted for much of the success 
achieved. She has journeyed with me from 
the realm of youthful ignorance and false 
beliefs through the various stages of intel- 
lectual growth, and literary, scientifie, and 
philosophical development, to a place in the 
ranks of progress and reform.” 


He studied medicine and supplemented 
the regular curriculum of the schools of the 
day with exhaustive investigations into physi- 
ology and also into phrenology. 


“In 1864,” says Dr. Thomas, “he accepted 
a commission from Governor Morton of In- 
diana, as special surgeon in the army. Re- 
turning from that work he was joined by his 
wife, who had been for nearly two years study- 
ing in Dr. Jackson’s Health Institute, Dans- 
ville, New York, and they established, at In- 
dianapolis, a literary journal, The Home 
Visitor. At the end of a successful year this 
was sold and the Northwestern, now Indiana 
Farmer, was founded. In 1868 they estab- 
lished the Ladies’ Own Magazine, of which 
Mrs. Bland was Editor-in-Chief. In 1870 
Dr. Bland published his first book, Farming 
as a Profession, which had a large sale. Hav- 
ing sold the Farmer, they removed the maga- 
zine to Chicago in the spring of 1872, and in 
1874 they removed it to New York City, 
where a year later it was sold and Mrs. Bland 
entered a medical college, completed her 
course, and took her degree as a Doctor of 
Medicine. 

“In April, 1878, the Drs. Bland located in 
Washington City, where for eighteen years 
the wife had a successful career both as a phy- 
sician and a lecturer on health and related 
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subjects, the husband on occasion assisting as pathies have been with the sufferers; he has 
counsel. But his time was fully occupied not stood apart from one of them, and talked 
with his literary work and as Corresponding at them, but has been as one with them who 
Secretary of the National Arbitration League has known hard work; what it is to sweat in 
and also of the Indian Defence Association _ the field, and live in a cabin, and all his life to 
and as President of the Eclectic Medical So- be comparatively poor. 
ciety of the District of Columbia. During “Looking at this life we can but be impressed 
his residence in Washington Dr. Bland edited _ with its noble and heroic qualities; its Quaker- 
for ten years the Council Fire; for one year like simplicity, purity and integrity; and its 
the True Commonwealth. In 1879 Dr. moral heroism. And it is beautiful, divirie, 
Bland’s Life of General Butler was issued by to see this husband and wife, who have so 
Lee & Shepard of Boston. In 1880 appeared long been one in thought and work, growing 
his Reign of Monopoly; in 1881 How to Grow old in a love that is deeper, diviner, than was 
Rich, an anti-monopoly brochure; in 1882 possible in the long ago, when together they 
the Life of A. B. Meacham; in 1892 Esau, a essayed the task and journey of earth 
political novel, and in 1894 his medical work and time; beautiful as they so joyfully 
was issued. toil on in the brighter hope of the blessed 
er ee ee ee ne 

“As a reformer the work of Dr. Bland has 
been large, wise and helpful. Large, in that We can heartily recommend this work for 
it has not been limited to any specialty; his general readers and especially for young peo- 
wide vision has looked upon the whole field ple. It is so interesting that any child will 
of the needs and sufferings of a world. Wise, enjoy it, while it cannot fail to prove a power- 
because his judgment has been that of a well- ful moral stimulant, giving an upward im- 
balanced mind. Helpful, because his sym- pulse to life’s dreams and ideals. 
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AYNARD ,BUTLER’S IMPORTANT to the individual and state, as well as exhausting 
CONTRIBUTION: This month Tae to national resources, than this masterly and un- 
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pce = for The Outlook in Moscow An Object-Lesson in the 
the coronation of the present Czar « ussia in lems: The author of this paper has spent much 
1896, and serving in the same capacity for the same tiene in Cesnsinn, menking om Delhnaie Coane ee 
paper the ceremonies in London of the Anni- race problem under the British flag under 
of the Sixtieth Year of the Reign of Queen conditions where the black man constitutes the 
Vi in 1897. ‘Two scholarly books have been principal population. ee en cae ae 


published from the Be Oe ees Oe wae the political, economic and social conditions 
obtain there ing and 





ehich the Master of e University, is extremely in helpfully 

E ee ts ion Dn volume is suggestive. 

entitled The First Year ¢ os. and has he Resumption of Mr. Mills’ Papers: We are 

passed into its third edition. In this opening paper glad to be able this month to resume the in 

our readers will find a brilliant and illuminating series of powerful historical contributions written 

pen-picture of educational conditions in the Ger by the Hon. J. Wanner Mis on The Economic 

man Empire at the present time. Struggle in Colorado. In this Mr. Mis 
—— deals with the Ei > Slour Stregite and Pediaianey 


Th Cee ae Ses No abler or more con- Strikes. The contribution is a valuable addition 
vincing essay has appeared in years in answer to to the economic historical literature of the hour 
the Cae. ae 8 See Se Sat and i 
war is other than demoralizing and degenerating been presented by one in sympathy 
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and who is great enough to be just to the toilers in 
their battle with the great corporations that have 
for years dominated and corrupted the government 
of ‘Colorado 


Heresy in the Episcopal Church: In this issue of 
Tue ARENA a prominent scholar in the cme 
Church, writing under a nom de plume, discusses 
the present renaissance of the old-time dogmatic 
spirit, which has darkened history in the past and 
which has proved one of the most lyzing influ- 
ences to true religion which has dogged the slow 
advance of man. This paper complements ad- 
mirably the thoughtful contribution of Katrina 
Trask, which was a feature of our August issue. 
We e shortly to publish some views on the 
other side of the case, so as to give our readers a 
full-orbed view of the present warfare between a 
rational liberal theology and adherents to the de- 
mands of the letter. 


The Anglo-Saxon Crime: We have received 
many strong words of praise for the position taken 
by THe ARENA in regard to ant usurpation 
of extra-constitutional power on the part of the 
courts in the interests of the feudalism of wealth— 
a usurpation strikingly analogous to that exercised 
by the judiciary under the Sruarts and which is 
defended by arguments similar to those which were 
used in justification of the unjust and despotic 

ings which played so large a part in driving the 

into rebellion during the reign of CHarvzgs I. 
and which later led to the overthrow of James II. 
The only way the court can be kept pure and worthy 
of the respect and reverence of the people is to sub- 
ject any manifestly unjust or despotic act of men, 
who from time to time have unfortunately reached 
the bench, to intelligent, discriminating and fear- 
less criticism. To "discredit honest or just criti- 
cism would be to encourage the return of the tyr- 
anny and despotism of the Star Chamber and to 
foster the spirit of JErrreys. 

One correspondent writes: “Nothing that Presi- 
dent RoosEevett has said or done so merits the 
praise of thoughtful citizens as his fearless criticism 
of Ju Humpurey, the protector of the criminal 
Beef-Trust.” 

In this issue of THe Arena the able legal author- 
ity and lawyer, the Hon. Tomas SpeEpD Mossy, 
Pardon Attorney of Missouri, presents a deeply 
thoughtful paper on the unjust and dangerous 

wer arrogated by the judiciary. Every thought- 

ul American should carefully peruse this sugges- 
tive contribution. 


Professor Noa’s Pen-Picture of Another South 
Amerwan Civilization Way-Shower: This month 
we continue the valuable series of thoughtful papers 
on great historical characters of South America, 
a expressly for this magazine by Professor 
*rEDERIC M. Noa. SarmienTo was one of the 
civilization way-showers who gave a wonderful 
-r impulse to the national and individual life 
of his people. This paper will be followed by a 
finely illustrated contribution dealing with Mr. 
WittiamM WHEELWRIGHT, the Massachusetts boy, 
who more than any other single individual deve 
oped the commercial and business activities of 
South America. 

Individualism Through Socialism: A Reply to 


the Hon. William J. Bryan: The paper, by Tuomas ' 


Eimer Wii, A.M., in this issue of Top ARENA 


Notes and Commenis. 


will doubtless attract general attention. It is writ- 
ten in the broad and fine spirit that i 
the high-minded philosophical thinker. It is the 
best discussion of the questions raised and argued 
by Mr. Bryan in his book and also in The Century 
article, which we have seen. Professor WiLL is a 
Harvard man, holding the of Master of Arts 
from that institution. He is one of the broad- 
minded, social thinkers of our land and day. For 
years he held chairs in well-known colleges. He 
also was for sometime President of the State Ag- 
ricultural College of Kansas, serving with conspic- 
uous ability. At present he is engaged in important 
government work in the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington. 

Jean Jaurés’ Vision of the Social State: Our 
book-study, or extended review, this month is de- 
voted to the exposition of Socialism as recently 

iven to the world in book form by the greatest 
Seine opportunist Socialist, Jean JAUREs, a states- 
man of the first order, who is at once the aang 
orator of France and one of the greatest practica 
idealists of modern political life. 


Socialism and the Liquor Traffic: In this issue 
we publish the third paper in our series of contribu- 
tions on the liquor problem. Mr. HenprIcKson, 
the State Committeeman for the Prohibition Party 
of Maryland, has discussed the question from the 
view-point of the Prohibitionists; Mr. Rappaport 
has presented the claims of the advocates of high 
license; while Mr. Watts this month thoughtfully 
outlines the methods by which Socialism would 
deal with the question. 


A King and a Fool: Our readers will derive 
great pleasure from the exceptionally happy and 
suggestive story which we publish this month from 
the pen of Mr. Cartes Townsenp, entitled A 
King and a Fool. The author explains that he 
has no particular parties in mind, but no one can 
read the story without being impressed with the 
importance of the lessons which are conveyed in 
this allegorical form and which are peculiarly im- 
pressive at the present time. 


Dr. Petersen’s Paper: We very much t that 
the length of Mr. Mrz1s’ able paper on the Colo- 
rado situation renders it necessary for us to carry 
over Dr. Prrersen’s scholarly contribution en- 
titled Unrecognized Insanity: A Public and In- 
dividual Danger. 

Allan L. Benson in Tue Arena: Among the 
most incisive, interesting and fundamentally sound 
magazine essayists and daily journalistic writers 
in this country is ALLAN L. Benson, whose strong 
leaders in the Detroit Daily Times are making that 
paper a power in Michigan. Mr. Benson is a 
vale’ contributor to THe Arena, Appleton’s Mag- 
azine, and other leading origi ines and 
reviews of aren. and it is with pleasure that we 
announce that we have made ents by 
which Mr. Benson will contribute 
editorials to our “Mirror of the Presen 
ment. His writings will be an important feature 
of Tue Arena for the ensuing , a real aid to 
the people’s case in the great battle for fundamental 
justice and democratic advance which THe ARENA 
is ively waging against the criminal rich or 
the trinity of the pit—the corrupt corporations, the 

iti and the money-controlled ine. 





